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Auonc the many works which Mr. Turner has presented to the 
yorld, there is none which we have read with so much satisfaction, 
or, if we may say so, with a more thorough consciousness of im- 
provement, than the volume now before us. Many of the topics 
which are treated in it have been handled by other writers, with 
kill not perhaps inferior to that of Mr. Turner, but no author has 
given so complete a view of the general subject, or has discussed 
it with so much effect as he has done. Undoubtedly he came to 
itwith great advantages in his favour. Very little improvement 
has been made in the science of astronomy within the last fifty 
years; but scarcely a year of that period has elapsed, particularly 
since the peace, which has not added very considerably to our 
stores of zoological and geological information. Whatever specu- 
tions are now made upon those branches of knowledge, may be 
based upon a large mass of facts, of an authentic nature, which 
have been collected, with a scrupulous regard to precision, by 
diferent observers. The philosopher who now chooses to take those 
facts, and build a theory of his own upon them, has at least the 
satisfaction of knowing that, whatever may be the merit of his 
superstructure, his foundation, at all events, is composed of excel- 
lent materials, 

The object which Mr. Turner has, in his own modest phraseology, 
attempted to accomplish, is one calculated to excite the highest 
and noblest reflections of which the human mind is susceptible. 
He has endeavoured to discover the intellectual design and Divine 
economy of the world we inhabit; and, while avoiding every thing 
like pedantry on the one hand, and superficiality on the other, to 


render the style of his thought and language as simple and as 
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popular as possible. We regret to say, that in the latter respect 
he has not uniformly succeeded. The plan of the work was, pos- 
sibly, suggested by Paley’s admirable sketch of Natural Theology, 
The reader who has first perused that production, will feel a deeper 
interest in the volume now before us. It has not been written, ag 
the author assures us, with any view to reputation in this world ; 
indeed, wesfully coincide with him in the propriety of the obser- 
vation, that, upon such a subject, mere human fame ought not 
for a moment to be thought of: at the same time, we are much 
mistaken if this volume be not likely to reflect additional lustre on 
the rank which Mr. Turner has already acquired in the literary world, 
We need hardly premise that the author takes the Scriptures as 
the great authority for all his reasonings upon the creation. There 
is certainly no other that can be depended on for a moment. With 
the sacred Testament for our guide, we may go on in the course of 
our inquiries with a firm step: we find every thing consistent, in- 
telligible, harmonious ; but if we prefer—as plulosophers in this and 
all other countries are too fond of preferring—our own fancies for 
the inspirations of the Divinity, we involve ourselves in a labyrinth 
of confusion, obscurity, and discord. Under the guidance of this 
Light, the author begins his labours by reviewing the history of the 
world from the Creation to the Deluge, considering the facts, as 
he proceeds, ‘ with a due recollection of the reasoned science, and 
of the varied knowledge and enlightened investigations of the times 
we live in;’ and with a view ‘ to harmonize the recorded circum- 
stances with philosophical judgment.’ ‘ No arrogant assumption,’ 
he adds, ‘is intended by this epithet: it is a word which is used to 
denote an inquiry into the principles of what we discuss, according 
to those of our just knowledge on all natural phenomena ; a mental 
investigation, that searches for intelligible causes and agencies con- 
sistent with those with which we are already acquainted, and 
which seem to be most certain. It is an endeavour to illustrate 
by reason, what we believe upon proper authority. I have always 
found my own belief most steady, whenever I traced it to be in 
coincidence with my other knowledge.’ 
After stating and illustrating the scriptural history of the creation 
of the earth, the waters, and the light, the author proceeds to the 
formation of our planetary system; and here the investigations of 
science enable him to state, asa matter of great and striking pro- 
bability, that our earth, the sun, the moon, and the other planets, 
were all created at about the same period, or, at all events, that 
they were placed at the same period in their present relative 
positions. We see that they preserve those positions by their 
mutual action on each other. Their co-existence is a necessity 


imposed upon them by the Deity. ‘The presence of each 1s 
essential to the system which they constitute—the sun to them, 
they to the sun, and all to each other; and this circumstance 1s @ 
strong indication that their formation was simultaneous, and, there- 
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fore, that the sun did not precede our earth in his formation, but 
was made as that was framing, just as Moses has narrated.’ It is 
iso consistent with philosophy to infer, that all those planets are 
inhabited, which revolve round their own axis as our ylobe does. 
Qur periodical revolution is completed in twenty-four hours, and 
thus our time is regularly divided, for purposes known only to the 
Creator, but which, from practice, we know to be conducive to our 
alternations of labour and repose. Mercury, Venus, and Mars, 
have, from the same cause, diurnal periods of time of nearly the 
same duration as our own; and hence we might be justified in 
inferring, that they are inhabited by beings not very different from 
ourselves. Jupiter is one thousand times larger than our earth, 
yet its diurnal revolution round its own axis is completed in little 
more than twelve hours. From this fact we might be justified in 
inferring that that planet is also inhabited, but by a race different 
in some respects from ourselves, inasmuch as they require repose 
every six hours. ‘lhe analogy between Mars and our earth is par- 
ticularly striking. ‘‘ The obliquity of their respective ecliptics,” 
says Herschel, ‘‘ is not very different ; their diurnal motion (though 
Mars is not half the diameter of our earth) is nearly the same; of 
all the superior planets, the distance of Mars from the sun is by 
far the nearest alike to that of our earth.” He then mentions as 
facts ascertained by his observation, that Mars has, like our earth, 
its frozen regions covered “‘ with mountains of ice and snow, and 
that its compression at the polesis much greater than that of our 
globe.” It would seem that Moses, in speaking of the creation of 
the stars, alluded only to the planets which are connected with our 
system, and not to the fixed stars, of which it is supposed that there 
are not fewer than one thousand millions in the higher regions of 
the firmament. Herschel asserts that he succeeded, by means of 
his telescope, in measuring three of the fixed stars, one of which, 
Capella, he estimated to be twenty million times larger than the 
volume of the sun. It raises our thoughts to sublimity to suppose 
that if, as an able writer suggests, ‘an observer could be trans- 
planted to the remotest star visible in his telescope, he would 
probably see extending before him in the same direction, a firma- 
ment equally rich and splendid as that which he beholds from our 
own insignificant planet.” The fixed stars, then, we may infer, 
though many of them are visible to us, belong not to our astronomi- 
cal system; they are not among those which were created for the 
purpose of ruling our day and night. They probably form parts of 
other systems of existence, with which at present we have no rela- 
tion, But though they may not appertain to our system, they have 
been manifestly intended, in being rendered visible to us, as objects 
of our contemplation, calculated to expand our ideas, and to inti- 
mate to us the stupendous extent of the Creator’s operations. They 
enable us to see infinity, as it were, with the naked eye; for we can 
calculate that there are many of them distant from us millions of 
112 
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millions of millions of our miles! These beautiful orbs, distant 
though they be from our sphere, yet shine with a light so like that of 
the planets, and harmonize so manifestly with our solar system, that, 
though they apparently form no part of it, they afford the most con- 
vincing evidence of the power of one Supreme Being, and of the 
unity of his design, in creating the universe. Thus we have a mighty 
volume frequently unfolded before our eyes, in which we may read 
the happy destiny that awaits us, if we shall only exert ourselves to 
deserve it. Man alone, of all the other creatures around him, is 
framed to look upon the heavens; and the objects that are there 
displayed clearly predict to him the immortality of his soul, and 
invite him, by their glorious effulgence, to purify it for nobler enjoy- 
ments than he can ever possess in his present habitation. Looking 
abroad, even at the small portion of the universe which we are per- 
mitted to gaze upon from this watch-tower of ours, placed upon the 
confines of eternity, we cannot err so long as we thus render phi- 
losophy the handwaid of religion. Indeed, without some scientific 
acquirements, as Mr. Turner judiciously remarks, it is scarcely 
possible to comprehend, to their full extent, the wonders by which 
we are encircled. 


‘ The facts of nature are sometimes so surprising as to be incredible to 
any but a scientific mind. One of these is the circumstance, that those 
fixed stars, in their immense remoteness from us, which occasions their 
parallax to be insensible, should yet be visible to our eye-sight, especially 
when the portion of their light which reaches us is so inconceivably small, 
That light, the most atenuated fluid we know, whose particles have the 
incomprehensible minuteness which was mentioned in the former letter, 
should travel in undeviating straight lines through so many inexpressible 
millions of miles, and reach our comparatively petty globe, and enter every 
eye upon the surface which looks towards them,—1ts one of the miracles of 
our created nature. But this effect becomes the more surprising, when 
philosophers of great caution, and high reputation, present to us their com- 
putations of the comparative smailness of the degree of the luminous fluid 
which from them affects our visual organs. 

‘ The great host of heaven, technically called the fixed stars, have other 
analogies to our system, which confirm the belief that they originate from 
the same creative power, though in a different, and to us unknown chrono- 
logy; but which makes the epithet of fixity, in some degree, an erroneous 
denomination. Though appearing to our unassisted eye as single stars, 
some are not so, but are a combination of several. One has been ascer- 
tained to be a sextuple star, or six associated together; two others are 
quadruple, or groups of four: several are triple ; and still more are double. 
This resembles our earth and the moon, and the other planets with their 
satellites. This similitude is increased by our finding that they revolve 
round each other, or round a common centre, as we and our companion 
move round the sun. Another analogy may be traced in the colours of 
some; for one of the stars is white; Aldebaran is a glowing purple; 
Scorpio is red, like our Mars. It also appears in the changes and in the 
brilliance of many, which is a variation that has been remarked in some of 
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our planets. There is also the grand and analogous circumstance, that as 
all the planets move from west to east in their rotations and orbits, so the 
vole body of the stars appear to have a general movement in the same 
jirection, whch some have computed to be completed in 25,000 years,’ — 
pp- 43—45. 

How trivial, how contemptible, do the most important works, the 
most triumphant conquests, the most agitating debates of men 
appear, when compared for a moment with such objects as these ! 
How eminently foolish must we not be, to allow petty cares and 
anxieties to distress our minds, when we may give them wings, as it 
were, and permit them to range through those bright regions, where 
feeling becomes happiness, and thought sublimity ! 

Science has not yet made made any satisfactory discoveries with 
respect to the substance of the sun. That of the moon has been 
better ascertained, 


‘The substance of the moon is more known to us than that of the 
brighter luminary. Its volume is forty-nine times less than the volume of 
theearth. There is ground for supposing that all is solid at its surface, 
for it appears in powerful telescopes as an arid mass, on which some have 
thought they could perceive the effects, and even the explosions, of vol- 
canoes. ‘There are mountains on the surface of the moon, which rise to 
nearly the height of three miles, and it has been inferred, that it has deep 
cavities like the basins of our seas. Caspian lakes have been supposed in 
i. But it has either no atmosphere, or it is of such extreme rarity, as to 
exceed the nearest vacuum we can produce by our best constructed air 
pumps; so that no terrestrial animal could breathe alive uyqgn its surface. 
If, then, it be inhabited, it is not by beings who have bodies like either men 
orany of our animated race. The lunar population must be of a far more 
aerial nature than our present selves, or our most delicate fellow creatures. 
Only sylphs, spirits, or angels, suit such an etherial medium. It hasa 
great numer of invariable spots, which proves that the moon always presents 
ious the same hemisphere, and revolves on its axis in a period equal to 
that of its revolution round the earth. Its dark and bright parts have 
given rise to the idea, that it has seas, islands, and continents; but it is 
vow doubted whether it has any water at all; and it has been supposed, 
that, if it had any oceans, the superior attraction of the earth, especially 
when in conjunction with the sun, would draw the aqueous fluid into a 
deluge over a large part of its surface. The light of the moon is at least 
300,000 times more feeble than that of the sun. From this inferiority, the 
lunar rays, when collected in the most powerful mirrors, produce no sensible 
elect on the themometer. Indeed, they seem to have a cold-producing 
agency, according to the experience of practical men, though philosophers 
have not yet ascertained the fact by their direct experiments. That they 
have a peculiar and unsalutary influence on the animal frame, appears to 
have been actually experienced by some of our countrymen. Other nations 
declare the same. Its peculiar effects have been so often observed in 
mental derangement, that this malady has been named lunacy from them, 
and medical men experienced in such cases have assured me, that in many 
there is a visible excitement at the changes of this luminary. Atmosphe- 
neal changes from it have been also asserted. We learn from Plutarch, 
that the ancients believed the moon to produce many singular results 
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which he enumerates. Hence, however beautiful and interesting the 
moonlight scenery of both heaven and earth is felt to be by all, it will 
always be wise to recollect, that the night is our natural and appointed 
season of retirement and repose. —pp. 47—50. 

It was a remarkable conjecture of the scientific Bode, that the 
several planetary orbits have a progression in their magnitude ; and 
as this law was in his time supposed to be interrupted between 
Mars and Jupiter, he boldly inferred that a planet was wanting in 
that interval, which probably had once existed there, and had 

erished by some extraordinary convulsion in that region of the 
aman No more striking evidence can be given of the certaint 
with which science sometimes treads the infinite space, than the 
singular fact that four Asteroids have since been discovered in the 
very space which he, from the imperfection of his telescope, had 
imagined to be vacant, and that their orbits conform in dimension 
to the law which he laid down. It is conjectured that those 
asteroids are the fragments of a single planet, which formerly occu- 
pied the same position. What a proof, is this discovery, of the 
unity and harmony of the general design of the creation ! 

Though science has, with wonderful accuracy, calculated the 
revolutions of comets, yet it is still at fault with regard to the pur- 
poses which those brilliant occasional visitors perform in the 
economy of the universe. The comet of 1682, which re-appeared 
in 1759, must have described, in the interval, an orbit like an 
ellipsis, answering to a revolution of 27,937 days. It will be with 
us again, th-vefore, in the November of 1835. Thus having gone 
from our heavens to a distance twice as far as the Georgium 
Sidus, which is calculated to be at the distance of eighteen 
hundred millions of miles from the sun ;—that is to say, having 
travelled about five thousand, four hundred millions of miles 
from the sun of our system, it is now rushing towards us 
with the greatest rapidity, having probably shown itself to 
myriads of worlds, and of intelligent beings in the course of the 
journey. If we may assume this to be the fact, need we ask the 
purpose of comets? Are they not the messengers of the creator to 
his creatures, informing them of what we at least among those 
creatures have no language to express, as to the marvellous extent 
of space, and as to the perfect harmony in which the universe 1s 
sustained by his inconceivable power? May they not be links in 
the electric chain of attraction, by which all the countless orbs in 
space are kept in their relative positions, and impelled through their 
prescribed orbits? But this part of the subject is above our com- 
prehension. Mr. Turner dwells upon it with great eloquence. His 
calculations of distances differ in some respects from those which 
we have mentioned ; but we may present them to the reader, as well 
calculated to raise our admiration to the highest degree to which 
the mind of man can ascend. 


‘One of the grandest circumstances to which the contemplation of the 
heavenly bodies that form our system attaches the attention, is the surprising 
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jistances at which they are placed, and the stupendous amount of space 
which they occupy by their circuits. Our earth is above ninety millions 
of miles from the sun ; Saturn is above eight hundred more millions far- 
ther off; and the next and most remote that we know, which is connected 
with us, URANUS, is twice that mighty distance. ‘The fact is sublime, 
and vast beyond the power of our words to express or of our ideas to con- 
ceive. This last planet of our system rolls in an elliptical circle, of which 
1788 millions of miles is thediameter; and therefore circumscribes an area 
of 5000 millions of miles. Our system occupies this amazing portion of 
space ; and yet is but one small compartment of the indescribable universe. 
Immense as is an area of 5000 millions of miles, yet it is but a very little 
section of the incomprehensible whole. Above 100,000 stars, apparently 
suns like ours, shine above us; and to each of these that analogy would 
lead us to assign a similar appropriation of space; but of such a marvel- 
lous expansion of extent and being, although visibly real, from the exist- 
ence of the lucid orbs that testify its certainty to us, the mind with all its 
efforts can form no distinct idea. Thought lapses into nothingness when- 
ever it attempts to do so, and yet astonishing as this is, it becomes more 
wonderful from the fact, that the distance is so immense from us before 
those other myriads begin, thatno fixed star can be made to give a parallax 
by the most powerful instruments. The remoteness therefore of the nearest 
beyond the orbit of Uranus, must be what, from the poverty of earthly 
language, we must be content to call immeasurable. 

‘This is indeed a marvellous mystery. It compels us to call creation 
an infinite immensity. It aggrandizes the Creator into a sublimity that 
would render it the most presumptuous folly for us to imagine that He 
could think of or care for us, if He had not expressly revealed to us 
His condescending regard, and His invitation and command that we 
should attach ourselves to Him. But this awful greatness makes that 
revelation the more inestimable to us; for, without such a charter, without 
such personal authorization for our affectionate adoration and grateful 
duty, what could our reason suggest to us, while it contemplated a majesty 
so tremendous, but a tremulous dread and silent despair !. ..... Another 
consideration is astounding: when we gaze in a clear evening on the 
bright Jupiter, we are seeing an object that is 487 millions of miles from 
us. But when we look at the bright Orion, or the Great Bear, we are 
beholding substances which are myriads of times that remoteness from us. 
sss. The idea frequently overwhelms me, as I stand and view them, and I 
think that I, a petty human being, have the faculty, and can exercise the 
power of looking through millions of miles of extended space, and that I 
am at this moment actually doing so—and that such an amazing expanse 
is pervious to my eye, and perceptible to my conscious and, in comparison, 
insignificant soul. But miraculousness is the true character of created 
nature.’—pp, 60—62. 


Here we behold again, under Mr. Turner’s able guidance, science 
walking hand in hand with religion, and lifting the soul to the 
most glorious contemplations. Nor need we hesitate to conjecture, 
small as our planet, insignificant as it must appear to the other 
nobler worlds with which it is connected in the universal system, 
yet that we, the creatures who are placed upon it, and who know 
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that we are the objects of Divine benevolence and care, may have 
destinies hereafter in common with those who dwell in the myriads 
of stars that shine throughout all space. ‘ At present,’ says the 
author, ‘ we move through the heavens.in our individual solitude, as 
if we had no affinity together—we mutually gaze at each other, and 
wonder at an association so inconsequential ; but it is not impro- 
bable that future ages may unfold some grand result, and scenes 
that will make our relationship a sublime reality.’ ‘ 

It is sufficient to read of these things to rae at once that so 
many objects, moving through space with such poreat and unin- 
terrupted harmony for so many years, must be the work of an Al- 
mighty Power. It must be the same Power, for a less perfect one 
would be inadequate to the purpose, which continues to preserve 
what it had once formed and placed in their respective positions. 
But it is not only in the loftier regions of creation that we must 
acknowledge the perpetual presence and power of the Almighty : 
it is visible wherever we are, or wherever we cast our eyes. It is 
conspicuous in the vegetable kingdom, in the lily and the rose, as 
well as in the brilliant host of heaven. We have upon the surface 
of our earth upwards of 80,000 different species of vegetable pro- 
ductions, all formed out of the same elementary particles. It isa 
very curious confirmation of the truth of the Mosaic account of the 
creation, which places the creation of vegetables subsequent to the 
creation of light, and anterior to the creation of the sun, that 
science now admits light to be an ethereal fluid universally diffused, 
and not an emanation from the sun. Thus the very objection 
which the sceptics have made against the Mosaic history of the 
creation,—which they represented as an absurdity, seeing that it 
supposes light to have preceded the existence of the body from 
which they supposed it to proceed, becomes in fact an unanswerable 
proof of the divine character of that production. It was not within 
the precincts of mere human knowledge, when Moses wrote, that 
the sun was not the visible fountain of light. Yet he states it 
otherwise. He makes the existence of light precede that of the 
sun, declaring that the former was created on the first day, and the 
latter on the fourth ! 

Those who have been much at sea require no reasoning to con- 
vince them of the fact, that light exists without the presence of any 
of the heavenly bodies. Some call this an electric light, and we 
have ourselves seen of a summer night the ocean edged all round 
the horizon by a luminous zone, although not a star was to be seen 
in the sky. How does the diamond, how do other precious stones, 
exhibit light, unless it be from their peculiar capacity to imbibe 
and retain the luminous fluid? The diamond sparkles in the sun. 
This is analogous to the effect which the presence of that body 
produces upon the luminous fluid that is universally diffused: it 
seems to give the fluid a brighter and more active existence, but 
not to produce it. Light, it is well known, may be analysed by the 
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prism, and separated into its component colours. It is found ab- 
orbed in dead fish. It is extracted by the friction of the vessel 
rom the waves of the sea, and clings to it like drops of water. It 
s condensed in the clouds by the electric heat, and poured like 
iv, in some climates, upon the earth or ocean below. Light may 
be struck out of flints, or out of two pieces of wood rubbed against 
ach other. The liquids of nitrous gas and oil of turpentine burst 
into a flame on being mixed, without the aid of fire. Dip a piece 
of iron wire inte oxygen gas, and the same effect is produced. The 
fungus called Rhizomorpha grows in dark mines, to which the rays 
of the sun never penetrated ; the roofs, walls, and pillars of some 
wal mines near Dresden are covered with it, and the light which 
it yields is so strong as almost to dazzle the eye, giving those places 
the air of an enchanted castle. The volcanoes, which emit torrents 
of light, teach us that it is to be found in the very bosom of the 
arth. What are all the crystals that are discovered in or upon the 
earth, but depositories of the luminous fluid? Thus it is evident 
that light exists independently of the sun, although the presence of 
that body, by some agency of its prodigious heat, renders the fluid 
brighter, and thus gives us our sensation of day ; and when the sun 
departs, the light becomes less bright, but not even in the darkest 
aight is it altogether imperceptible. 

Light is a component part of vegetables, giving them their re- 
spective tints, and 1s essential to their vigour. Their forms they have 
received from the same hand that gave them colour, and beauty, and 
endless variety. There are no productions that meet our eye which 
are more strongly calculated to remind us of the Deity than plants. 


‘Plants are distinguished for their multiplicity and variety; for that 
exuberance of imagination and taste which they display—and for that 
sense of elegance and beauty which their Maker must have had to have 
90 formed and diversified them. ‘They are entirely the creation of His 
choice—the inventions of His rich and beautiful fancy. Their attractive 
shapes and qualities, and the abundant gratifications and important uses 
which we and our fellow animals derive from them, explicitly show that 
kindness as well as goodness actuated his mind when he projected and 
madethem. They have been all individually designed; and spectral thought 
must have been employed in each, both in fixing their specific differences 
of form and products, and in perceiving what particular combinations and 
variations of arrangement would effect in every one its appointed end and use. 

‘The vegetable kingdom expands everywhere before us an immense 
portraiture of the Divine Mind in its coutriving skill, profuse imagi- 
ation, conceiving genius, and exquisite taste, as well as its interesting 
qualities of the most gracious benignity, and the most benevolent muni- 
heence. The various flowers we behold awaken these sentiments within 
us, and compel our reason to make these perceptions and this inference. 
‘hey are the annual heralds and ever-returning pledges to us of his con- 
tinuing beneficence, of his desire to please and to benefit us, and, therefore, 
of his parental and intellectual amiabilities. They come to us, together 
with the attendant seasons that nurse and evolve them, as the appointed 
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assurances that the world we inhabit is yet to be preserved, and the present 
course of things to goon. The thunder, the pestilence, and the tempest 
awe and humble us into dismaying recollections of His tremendous omni. 
potence and possible visitations, and of our total inability to resist or avert 
them: but the beauty and benefactions of His vegetable creations—the 
flowers and the fruits more especially—remind and assure us of His unforget- 
ting care—of His condescending sympathy—of His paternal attentions— 
and of the same affectionate benignity, still actuating His mind, which must 
have influenced it to design and execute such lovely and beneficent pro. 
ductions that display the minutest thought, most elaborate compositions, 
and so much personal kindness.'—pp. 91—92. 


The copiousness of vegetable nature seems inexhaustible: jts 
very general application to the purposes of human subsistence 
seems also to have been ascertained, by some curious experiments 
which have lately been made, and from the results of which it may 
be inferred that we need never be under any apprehension of a 
universal famine. 


‘ But if human ingenuity has been hitherto dormant on the vital point 
of its bodily subsistence, it is now presenting us with indications that it 
will be indolent and inattentive no longer. Experiments are beginning on 
the long-neglected art of multiplying human food—and even of obtaining 
it from other vegetable matter, besides the farinaceous grains and roots of 
nature. A German is stated to have found out the means of converting 
sawdust into an eatable food. A medical gentleman, near Manchester, 
is making bread from turnips, carrots, parsnips, and beet; and a French 
miller has ground and worked straw and hay into nutritive bread, not infe- 
rior to that which the largest part of the continental multitude subsist on, 
If it were not for this information, we might think that these inventions 
would only bring us back to the state of ruder times, when human sub- 
sistence was of this coarser kind—enough to support what was then deemed 
comfortable life, but not to give it the pleasure and the improvement of 
superior food, for there is a food and a course of prudent diet, which is 
more favourable to the intellectual energies and to the moral sensibilities 
than any other. This seems to be in the golden mean, between deprivation 
and exuberance. 

‘« Spare fast that with the Gods doth diet,” 


was the experience and the encomium of our Milton ; and a moderate use 
of selected and improved articles of sustenance may give the strongest 
_ wing to genius and the sweetest temper to the habitual spirits. But the 
most essential condition, in a daily enlarging population, is a sufficiency 
of that which will support bodily strength and nourish the vital principle. 
The simplest food will always do this; and if all vegetable produce can be 
made so to act, and yet be palatable, the inventor of such conversions will 
be a benefactor to mankind. Wheaten bread is a desirable enjoyment— 
but other vegetable food cannot be unpleasant, since our ancestors lived on 
barley cakes ; the Russian still lives on his hard black rye bread ; the Scotch 
love their gratifying oatmeal ; and the Irishman his potatoes. The ancient 
Greeks about Hesiod’s abode used mallows and the daffodil. Even acorn 
food is yet palatable to some people, who might have corn if they would 
cultivate it. Some nations can be content with far worse materials of 
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nutriment, and others resort to what we should most zealously reject. Now 
we find that even Dry Bonzs may be made serviceable as human food. 
put the number of new things made from vegetables only, in the last 
wwelvemonth, not only amuse us as we read of them, but contribute to 
‘jystrate the utilities both for food and conveniences, that are yet addi- 
tionally derivable from them. All these facts lead us to one and the same 
conclusion, that no population that will think and labour, however nume- 
ous, can ever starve from continued want, under the present system of 
vegetable nature. The great Author may choose, through his atmospherical 
agencies, to disappoint, by occasional vicissitudes, the expectations of his 
intellectual creatures, when they are forgetting the primeval cause and giver 
of all that they are enjoying—but these are only temporary and partial 
corrections. The principles of vegetable nature never alter—nor has their 
produce ever in any age universally failed. By commercial or benevolent 
intercourse we can therefore always assist each other’s needs, when these 
assumed or permitted interruptions occur in any particular district or 
country, aswe have done more than once to Ireland—and also to Hin- 
dostan. Their rice at times has failed in parts in the one, and their pota- 
toes in the other—but the rest of the world were at the same time enjoying 
their usual plenty. Hence in no case have mankind, at any period, been 
uoder the danger of generally perishing for want of sustenance ; nor under 
the universal laws of vegetable nature, as established at the creation, and 
still continuing, can such a catastrophe at any time occur.’—pp. 123— 
127. 

Proceeding from inanimate (if so it may be properly-termed) to 
animate nature, we find the sea filled with creatures which supply 
wan with the most exquisite food. Many of these are beautifully 
formed, many display the most wonderful mechanism; some are 
grotesque in their appearance, others we should deem ugly. But 
here we are cunuitel by our author, who sensibly observes, that 
‘what we deem ugliness in nature, is very often rather contrast and 
peculiarity, than absolute defect.’ ‘ We know nothing,’ he adds, 
and the remark is well worth attention, ‘of beauty and elegance, 
but from the figures, colours, movements, arrangements, and ap- 
pearances of created things. These are }urposely so constructed 
and diversified by their great author ; and there is such a profusion 
of what excites feelings of pleasure and admiration within us, that 
we consider as inferior, bet we deprecate or dislike, whatever is of 
a dissimilar or opposite character. If the more attractive objects 
had not been in existence and known to us, we should have ad- 
mired and valued what now, from the comparison, is considered to 
be deformity, and becomes our aversion.’ What a beautiful object 
is the silver trout, darting through a transparent stream! When we 
behold a gold fish in water, we almost believe that some of its scales 
are actually formed of the precious metal. The Paru of South 
America combines both colours, having a golden back and a silver 
belly. One fish has a semilunar spot of gold between the eyes ; 
another is of a milk-white colour. It is peculiar to the shark to 
shine by night, a providential precaution, which enables man to 
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guard against the approach of so formidable an enemy. The king 
fish, the most splendid of those known in Europe, is of a beautify 
green and red or purple colour, dotted with oval white spots. The 
variety of colouring in fishes is as endless as that of the plumaye 
of birds. We extract the author’s general observations upon the 
watery tribes. 


‘The just conclusion, from an extended and impartial review of the 
habits and appearance of thisclass of animals, seems to be, that fish have 
a general tranquillity of character and nature, combined with much agility 
of movement ; and possess, for the most part, that peaceful comfort of 
life and feeling which gives the great charm to sentient existence in every 
form and region. Animated and pacific; many species fond of social 
combinations; the more insulated most commonly inoffensive to each 
other; those appointed to be the food of others, becoming so without con- 
test or passion; each with few bodily wants or exciting gratifications—the 
great deep usually presents to our consideration an immense space of 
animal harmony and of temperate enjoyment. No life can be simpler than 
theirs—none seems more universally soothing and pleasurable. Pain has 
but little or brief residence among them ; for even when absorbed by larger 
ones for nutriment, they are swallowed without laceration, and entombed 
in darkness and death before they are well conscious of their change of 
situation. Death therefore is to them, what the Druids in their mytholo- 
gical theories, sang it to be to man: 


A change which can but for a moment last— 
A point between the future and the past. 


Thus they represent to the contemplative mind an actual image of placid 
happiness in life, and of unfelt departure from it. 

‘Such are Fish.—It is our advantage above them that we can add to 
their physical placidity the enjoyment of the moral principles; the mental 
sensibilities ; occasional delights of exquisite joys; intellectual activities ; 
the sublimer feelings of our higher destination; and the gratifying plea- 
sures of social communication. All these occupy and attract us, and fur- 
mish many a banquet in the succession of our revolving years. Yet, amid 
life’s varied streams and sources of transport and pain, often mingled and 
often alternating, we learn at last to prefer those milder and more certain 
or enduring pleasures which calmly soothe us, to the bustle, the labour, 
and the excitements that engage and animate our youth and maturer 
strength. Agitation and emotion at length lose their charm; they disturb 
more than they amuse us. As age advances to its sober evenings we pet 
ceive and appreciate the value of conscious life without pain; of sedate 
tranquillity; of reposing, yet not inactive thought; of sensibility without 
perturbation ; of patient hope; of resting moveability ; of sensations that 
please, but do not agitate; of intellectual rumination; and of those solemn 
aspirations of sacred foresight; of prospective gratitude, and of humble 
reliance on the great mediatorial Benefactor, which close our mortal days 


with true dignity, and make even dissolution an inestimable blessing-— 
pp. 277—279. 


Mr.’ Turner next treats, with considerable learning, and, we 
may add, with a piety altogether free from cant, of the nature and 
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phenomena of the mental principle which appears in the fish order 








































ing of animated beings, and er tr review of the principal and 
The inferior races, enumerates such indications of feeling and mind as 
ei observers have yet discovered in them. From these he proceeds to 
a the bird creation ; describes, with much felicity of style, their plu- 
Oe mage and song, their power of flight, and their migrations, as far 
as the latter are known ; their numbers and classes, their general 
f the character and mental faculties. The order of his work subsequently 
have conducts him to the subject of quadrupeds, which he discusses in 
gility , masterly manner. The amphibious quadrupeds, the serpent 
nt of tribes, and insects, also successively occupy his attention, all fur- 
ae aishing him with evidence, accumulating as he proceeds, of the 
eary wer active presence and power of the Creator. His observations 
ete. on the fossil remains of animals tend to the same instructive pur- 
ie pose; and from the whole he concludes, that the principle of life is 
er smewhat analagous to that of light; and that as the former is not 
than an emanation from the sun, so neither is the latter dependent on 
n has our corporeal frames. 
larger Pe ‘ : 
ied ‘ Nothing seems more clear to our perception, when we allow no previous 
ge of theory or prepossession to obscure its discernment, than the fact already al- 
ale. luded to, that life is not the material frame which itanimates. From our con- 
sciousness of ourselves, from our observations of others, and from the phe- 
nomena which the living principle exhibits in all the departments of nature 
we have examined, this grand physiological truth emerges to our view. | 
feel it most satifactorily in myself; and the more strongly as my body 
placid becomes weaker, more infirm and inefficient, while my mind retains all its 
faculties, activities, and power of operation. What is thus true life, 
add to wherever we can adequately discriminate it, we may consider to be so in 
nental each of its forms and abodes, where we can less investigate it; and there- 
vities ; fore in plants, as well as in animals, and in these as well as in man, Life 
plea- | would therefore assume to be a principle in vegetation distinct from its 
d fur- material substance, and additional to it. But to live is to be. Life is 
, amid being. Vegetables, from having it, are therefore human beings ; living in 
od and those peculiar configurations which distinguish their different classes. 
certain ‘But, by a living being, we usually mean a living personality of some 
abour, sort or other; that which feels, and thinks, and wills. Are vegetables 
paturer living beings of this description ? 
disturb ‘All animals that feel have a nervous organization by which their sen- 
ve per sitions occur to them. Plants have a medulla or pith, which ramifies 
sedate into their most important parts, and accompanies their most important 
vithout lunctions, and which seems to be essentially operative in their growth 
ns that and vigour; but pith is not nervous matter. On this there can be no 
solemn mistake; the eye and touch, as well as the chemist’s decomposition, 
humble prove their dissimilarity. Pith, therefore, cannot be attended with 
al days the same effects to vegetables which their nerves occasion to the animal 
ing. — classes. It is thus manifest at once that plants cannot possess nervous 
sensitivity. 
id, we ‘The principle of life within human beings, and apparently in most 
re and ‘ninals, is attended with the feeling of pain or pleasure ; with the percep- 
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tion of external objects; and with a power of associating, rememberine 
comparing, and judging of the sensations and ideas which occur. Were 
plants created to have such sensibilities, or have they acquired them since 
their primitive formation? The first President of the Linnean Society, and 
chief founder of our botanical school, was inclined to allow them a sort of 
conscious sensitivity. Dr. Darwin, their elaborate poet and enthusiastic 
friend, went much farther, and gave them not only sensitivity and organs 
of sense, but also a passion of love, a common sensorium, dreams, ideas, 
and self-consciousness. The calmly reasoning Dr. Hartley thought that 
their sensations could not be disproved. 

‘We may unhesitatingly answer on this inquiry, that as plants have not 
nervous sensitivity, they cannot have the animal feeling of pleasure and 
pain; and as they have not the animal eye or ear, they cannot have his 
perceptions from what he sees and hears, and therefore not his ideas, nor 
any such intellectual materials as he has for his capacity to act upon. 
Whatever faculties they may have, they cannot have animal sensations, 
perceptions, ideas, images, or emotions. 

‘Yet a living being may be a living personality without these. All these 
arise to the animal, and to ourselves, from our nervous organizations, and 
principally from those of our eyes and ears. But without either of these 
the animal mind would be what it is, independent of these, and what it 
was before they accrued to it, So the vegetable mind, whatever it be, and 
whether its living principle deserves such a name as mind, or not, must 
be what it is, though it has none of the ideas or sensations of the animal. 
It will subsist with its own original and essential qualities and properties, 
such as they are, and whatever they may be found ultimately to be. 

‘ But to have a personality of mind and character, plants must have the 
faculties of self-consciousness, moral sensitivity, moral perception, and 
moral volition. They must feel that they exist; they must be sensible of 
a difference in actions, as to their rightness or wrongness; they must be 
able to discern which is either of these; and they must spontaneously 
direct their will, and that by their conduct, according to their feelings of 
judgment. 

‘ All moral beings must have sufficient liberty of agency on their moral 
perceptions and volitions, or they can do no moral actions, nor exhibit a 
moral character ; and they must be in a society of other beings who will 
be affected by their conduct, or occasion their moral principles to be in 
application and operation. Plants have not this freedom of action, nor 
this social state. Each is insulated from the other without needing or 
giving any mutual assistance ; neither acts on the other; and their living 
principle is in a fixed and rigid frame which it cannot move out of its 
rooted position. All its shoots and fibres are of the same character. It 
can fan the air with its leaves, but it is under the strictest confinement of 
material necessities, and can only be what it is, and lives as it does ; acting 
in its interior functions, and vasculatory, but passive and inactive as to 
every other being in nature, except as it exhales its fragrance, and presents 
its flowers and fruits to all that approach. Thus plants have no actions 
towards others to perform, no duties and no social offices, have no moral 
choice to make, no moral knowledge to acquire, and no moral agency (0 
exert. Plants therefore are not made or meant to be moral beings, and 
cannot from any of their qualities attain or exhibit a moral character. 
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Hence, their principle of life has not this species of personality; they 
sre not moral persons ; nor can their living principle love, dream, feel, or 
think, as animals do. 

‘But may not plants have that interior personality which arises from 
gif-consciousness, though without any other intellectuality, and without any 
communication of the perception to others? They are not more fixed in 
‘heir localities than the oyster, nor so denuded of vascular mechanism as 
the polype, nor more apparently insensate than the animal sponge. Can 
re grant to either of these a perspective consciousness of its own exist- 
ence, and deny it to the vegetable? Perhaps not. We can only say that 
the sensitive consciousness of the plant, however analogous in the per- 
goal entity, must be very unlike in the sensation. It cannot be that 
servous feeling which in animals accompanies their nervous organization. 
i must be in the plaat, if it exist at all; and if any enjoyment follows 
from it, it must be of a kind peculiar to itself, and known only by itself ; 
vhich no animal sensitivity resembles, and of which, therefore, we, from 
the want of an original sensation of it, can form no image or idea. That 
ithas very active energy is evident from its power of forming the substance 
of its own body out of the unlike elements of nature.’—pp. 467—473. 

This reasoning becomes more important, as well as more inter- 
sting, when applied to animals. In those individuals of the crea- 
tion, the principle of life displays itself differently from the mode 
in which it is seen to show itself in plants ; but is it not the same 
principle? The colour of the emerald differs from that of the ruby, 
butare not both colours the result of the fluid light which both 
contain? However this may be, it is clear at all events that it is 
thesame common principle of life and mind which animates all 
the lower animals. It isa curious fact, recently discovered, that the 
aimal principle of life can retain its energy, though buried for 
thousands of years. On cutting through the diluvial deposits, 
containing ridges of hard gravel, through which the Erie canal was 
made, the workmen found buried forty feet deep in the deposit, 
living molluscous animals ! “‘ Several of the shells,” says Dr. Silli- 
man, in his American Journal, “are now before me. The deposit 
sdiluvial. Those animals must have been there from the Deluge ; 
for the earth in which they were is too compact for them to have 
been produced by a succession of generations.” That they were 
living and in good order too, is proved from the fact, that the work- 
nen fried and eat them in great numbers. They must therefore 
have been upwards of three thousand years old, and a great part 
of that time they must have lived wholly excluded from air and 
ight. This, however, is but a small part of the field of magnifi- 
cent thought to which the author conducts his readers, while com- 
uenting on the principle of life. 

‘As I think on the vast amount of individual beings which our earth 
contains, my reason is led, among other possible causes and uses of them, 
‘oregard them as so many depositaries of the immaterial living principle. 
As soon as this was created, it had to be placed in a position that suited it, 
Wtit never appears to us without a material investment; nor do we know 
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that it can exist consciously and livingly without one, an organized form 
of some sort or other; and if it is to be preserved in a sentient State, an 
animal configuration of some species seems to be, as far as the observable 
phenomena which attend it justify an inference, its proper and most fitted 
residence. Magnitude, we have already seen, is indifferent to it. It is qs 
active, as sensorial, as vital and intellectual in the ant as in the elephant 
and therefore all animal bodies—the minutest as well as the greatest—may 
be its appointed and most beneficial receptacles. , 

‘ But as such a multiplicity of living beings in our world is far more exy- 
berant than any occasions for it on this earth appear to require, the thought 
is sometimes led to the recollection that the globe we inhabit is not the 
vnly orb of life and substance in creation. We are but one of many 
worlds, and of these there are a few separated from the innumerable others, 
which are immediately and distinctly associated with us in one planetary 
system, and which revolve as we do around one common sun. The pecu- 
liar seclusion of these from all the rest, and the appointment of these only 
to be together, and their manifest combination into one system, of being 
apart from every other, and divided in a space from every other by more 
myriads of millions of miles than we can calculate—are clear and certain 
indications that we have some important relations with each other, which 
have not yet been ascertained. That we all recede from the solar centre, 
and yet gravitate to it according to our masses and projectile impulsion, is 
only one truth—one of our connecting similarities. This fact manifests 
some general concern with him, and apparently much more than the mere 
reception of his agencies of heat and light, as they are confessedly very 
small, comparatively, to the planets beyond the orbit of Mars. But the 
reason in weighing all the probabilities of the case inclines to the conclu- 
sion, that we and our fellow planets have more references to each other 
than are yet known; and consequently that our earth is existing for some 
purpose in which they are interested, as they have also circumstances in 
their subsistence or destinations which as materially concern us. Here 
the imagination, having no descried data to lay as the foundation for any 
real superstructure, can only again indulge in conjectural possibilities. 
One of these would be that our earth may be the nursery of the immaterial 
principle; that it is here brought into its first state of being in animal 
forms, with a profusion that seems to us unexplainably lavish, in order 
that it may be elsewhere used in some advanced or ulterior condition, and 
in other modes of material existence. There is a very large part of our 
massy and animated globe, which has no relation to its hurhan popu- 
lation. The supposition, therefore, seems not irrational, that it may have 
some unexplored relations with those orbs which have been made expressly 
to be our fellow planets, and with which astronomy teaches that our earth 
has always been associated, peculiarly and exclusively from the immense 
multitude of the other radiant spheres that nightly deck the unbounded 
space above us. But here the mind must pause. It has no authority to 
inculcate any speculation on this point as a fact. It is justified in con- 
ceiving the connexion to be an indication of relations, but what these rela- 
tions specifically are can only be at present dreams of the fancy, and 
temporary hypothesis. —pp. 482- -484, 


But in truth we need ascend to mystic speculations, in order to 
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discover the presence and power of a God everywhere above, 
around, and beneath us. He has disclosed his mind to us in a 
variety of modes. The whole creation is a living, moving picture 
of the sublimity of his thoughts, the benevolence of his intentions 
towards mankind, and, above all, the infinity of his power. His 
mind appears in the volume of nature as clearly revealed, as the 
intellect of an author appears in a book which he has written. We 
are obliged, from having no better symbols, to disclose our ideas in 
lines and circles, which we have agreed to be the representatives of 
the words which we speak. But the Deity writes in the lightning 
and the storm; his wrath we hear in the thunder and the earth- 
quake ; but we may also read his bounteous care in the golden har- 
vests that wave in our autumnal fields, in the beauteous flowers 
and plants that decorate the face of the earth, in the song of the 
bird that charms our ear, and the starry host of heaven, that never 
fails to delight the eye. Every thing that He has done for us indi- 
cates, as Clearly as language can tell it, that the principle of life 
which we here enjoy is to endure in other worlds, and that we are 
to take rank amongst other beings, who are also the objects of His 
care and love. 


‘The soul of man, indeed, exhibits a greatness, a strength, a penetra- 
tion, an expansibility, and a creative power, which urge us to inquire if any 
other being, except the Divine source of all that exists, is superior to what 
the human spirit now is in its essential nature, and will become in its most 
perfect state. It is not easy to suppose that any can be superior to that 
species of being which the Deity deliberately and purposely made to be the 
image and likeness of himself, and whose vital spirit was his own breath. 
What created nature can transcend such a foundation and origin ? 

‘Seraphic beings may differ in qualities and knowledge. They must do 
so if their form and sphere be dissimilar to our own. Our knowledge is de- 
rived from our senses and external world, as theirs we may assume to occur 
tothem from their faculties and their locality. All knowledge gives power 
in its possessor, according to its nature; the power that follows from pos- 
sessing it, and from acting with it, and upon its suggestions and by its 
guidance, This power it produces in the persons that attain it beyond 
what others have who are deficient in it. A man who has acquired the 
knowledge of ship-building, of metallurgy, or of watch-making, has a 
power which I have not—he can make a ship, iron metal, and instruments, 
ora watch; as another who has acquired weaving knowledge, can fabri- 
cate cloth or cotton dresses, and other artists a portrait, a bust, or musical 
concerto, and a thousand other conveniences of domestic and social life. 

‘We have no personal knowledge that there are any beings in existence 
besides ourselves ; but there is no reason for our denying or disbelieving 
that there are any. We have no personal knowledge of the marine animals 
that are now living at the bottom of the ocean; but we may be certain 
that myriads or millions of animated forms are there. We know nothing 
of the tribes that are occupying the centre of Africa,—the undiscovered 
islands and the unvisited regions of our earth,—but we can rationally, 
positively, infer that these places contain human beings, as well as many 
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birds, quadrupeds, and insects. We know that the localities for their habj- 
tation are subsisting, and we add the deduction of their existence from the 
analogies of our experience of the rest of our globe, with which we are 
more acquainted. We make the same kind of conclusion from tie radiant 
orbs we see above us. The planets which move, like ourselves, round the 
sun and the stationary stars, which seem like suns themselves, are sensible 
proofs, that material worlds exist, on which sentient or intelligent bein 
may live as we do here ; and it is more reasonable to suppose that they are 
occupied by such, than that they are mere brute substances, vacant of all 
life and feeling. No educated mind, therefore, can doubt that the universe 
is replenished with as many spheres of animated beings as there are radiant 
or reflecting orbs fitted for their abodes. But it does not at all follow, 
from the certainty of their existence, that they are, in spirit and intellect, 
and therefore in the power which results from mental capacity, of a supe- 
rior order to ourselves. 

‘ But the inhabitants of the planetary and starry worlds, and of all ethe- 
rial regions, amid or beyond them, must differ from us in knowledge, and 
in that possess the superiority which any knowledge gives to those who are 
without it. If their worlds of residence were exactly like our earth, they 
could have no other materials of knowledge than those which we are enjoy: 
ing, and would thereby only be on equality with us; but if the compo- 
sition, the structure, the laws, qualities, agencies, and relations of their 
places of residence, differ from ours, the knowledge of each order of being 
must be proportionably dissimilar, Yet dissimilitude is not in itself essen- 
tial to superiority. Each world would be superior to the other in its own 
peculiar knowledge which differed from that of the other, and of which the 
latter was deficient ; but neither might be unequal in the ability to attain 
it, in the same state and circumstances. Thus we possess the advantage 
of knowing the laws, and phenomena, and qualities of our terrestrial habi- 
tation, which living creatures and angels who do not live among us, but 
reside under a different economy of persons and things, have not attained; 
and they would transcend us in the knowledge and use of all that was 
peculiar to themselves. They could not form our manufactures, until they 
acquired our sensations, and learnt, like us, to do so. Nor could we imi- 
tate them without education, perceptions, and exertions correspondently 
appropriate. —pp. 499—502. 

We observe, that it is Mr. Turner’s intention to pursue the 
important theme which he has commenced in this work through 
that series of events and operations, which form what may be 
shortly called the history of human transactions. We doubt 
whether, with his peculiar notions on some parts of that history, he 
will succeed so well in the second, as he undoubtedly has done in 
the first part of his plan. We, however, most sincerely wish him 
health of body and mind to execute the whole of his design. We 
look upon that part of it already executed as one of the most 
entertaining and instructive volumes in our language. 
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Ant. 1].—The Music of Nature ; or an Attempt to prove that what is 
passionate and pleasing in the Art of Singing, Speaking, and Per- 
forming upon Musical Instruments, is derived from the sounds of the 
‘Animated World. With curious and interesting Illustrations. By 
William Gardener. 8vo. pp. 530. London: Longman and Co. 1832. 


Mr. GARDENER has found outa very captivating title for his book ; 
but certainly a work that less corresponds with its title, it has never 
been our fortune to peruse. From the promise held out in that 
title, we were fully justified in expecting that the sounds usually 
heard in the natural world, the songs of the various birds, the mur- 
murs of falling water, of the wind in its different degrees of velocity, 
and of the animals to whom vocal powers are given, would have 
been in the first place collected and arranged upon some system ; 
and that in the second place, the relation of those sounds to ‘ the 
passionate and pleasing’ passages produced by artificial skill would 
have been developed in a satisfactory manner. But th> author, 
after bestowing some pains upon the first part of his task, seems 
altogether to have forgotten the second part. He has collected 
with some labour, and represented with considerable accuracy, the 
accustomed notes of birds, the noises of insects, and other sounds 
which may be said to be natural, but he has not attempted to shew 
any analogy between those sounds, and the artificial expression 
which we produce, when we desire to excite strong, or merely 
agreeable emotions. 

The title is therefore altogether a misnomer. Instead of being a 
treatise upon ‘ The Music of Nature,’ it is for the most part a dis- 
sertation upon the music of art, upon the powers of the human 
voice, upon the various instruments from which sweet sounds may 
be elicited, and upon the peculiar excellences of those persons who 
have obtained distinction as vocal or instrumental performers. And 
if it had been so entitled as to present the reader at the first glance 
with a fair index to its contents, we have little doubt that it would 
have had a better chance of popularity. Those who have much 
acquaintance with the art of music at all, must be well aware that 
the skill of man has alone gathered together those tones which are 
most pleasing to the human ear; and that however delightful the 
notes of the blackbird, the canary, the thrush, the linnet, the lark, 
or even the nightingale, may be, they are not music, nor even the 
materials of music, in the prevailing sense of the word. Nature 
herself has enabled us to excel her untutored songsters, in the 
same way as she has assisted us by transplanting and cultivating 
her wild flowers, to bestow upon them a richness of tint, and a 
degree of variety and beauty, which they never could possess in the 
hedges where she originally strewed them. 

But though his title be wrong, his work is still worthy of being 
read; it is founded on good principles, and calculated to diffuse a 
sound taste in musical composition and execution. He begins 
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with a chapter on the structure of the ear, in which he mentions 
several instances of the extreme acuteness to which that organ ma 

attain, by habitual application. ‘Thus miners, in boring for Coal, 
can frequently tell by the sound the exact nature of the substances 
which they are penetrating. ‘A friend of the writer’s,’ he states, 
‘has declared that he could readily perceive the motion of a flea, 
when on his nightcap, by the sound emitted by the machinery of 
his leaping powers.’ A similar instance of quickness of hearing is 
given by Kirby and Spence, in their work on insects, in which 
they say that they know of no other insect, “‘ the tread of which is 
accompanied by sound, except indeed the flea, whose steps a lady 
assured them she always hears when it passes over her nightcap, 
and that it clacks as if it was walking upon pattens!” The atmos- 
phere is the common medium through which sound is conveyed, but 
recent experiments have shown, that there are other bodies through 
which it may be transmitted with greater expedition. If a string of 
packthread be attached to the stem of a tuning fork, and the other 
end of the thread be wrapt round the little finger, and placed in 
the chamber of the ear, the sound of the fork, when made to 
vibrate, will be heard at the end of the thread, though two hun- 
dred yards distant, while it is altogether imperceptible to a by- 
stander. It has been suggested, that telegraphs, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, ¢e/ephones, might be invented upon this principle, 


The author states that some such instruments have been already 
perfected, and are about to be exhibited, but we have as yet heard 
nothing of them. 

It is a curious fact in the history of sounds, that the loudest 
noises — almost on the spot where they are produced, whereas 


musical tones will be heard at a great distance. Thus, if we 
approach within a mile of a town or village in which a fair is held, 
we may hear very faintly the clamour of the multitude, but most 
distinctly the organs, and other musical instruments which are 
played for their amusement. If a Cremona violin—a real Amati— 
be played by the side of a modern fiddle, the latter will sound 
much the louder of the two: but the sweet brilliant tone of the 
Amati will be heard at a distance to which the other cannot reach. 
The amateurs always went into the gallery to hear the cremona of 
Barthelemon, when he led at the Opera. Dr. Young, on the 
authority of Derhan, states that at Gibraltar the human voice was 
heard at the distance of ten miles. It is a well known fact, that 
the human voice may be heard to a greater distance than that of 
any other animal. Thus, when the cottager in the woods, or in 
an open plain, wishes to call her husband, who is working at a 
distance, she does not shout, but pitches her voice at a musical key, 
which she knows from habit, and by that means it reaches his ear. 
The loudest roar of the lion could not penetrate so far. ‘ This pro- 
perty of musical sound in the human voice,’ says the author, ‘1s 
strikingly shown in the cathedrals abroad. Here the mass is entirely 
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performed in musical sounds, and becomes audible to every devotee, 
however placed in the remotest part of the church ; whereas, if the 
same service had been read, the sound would not have travelled 
beyond the precincts of the choir.” Those orators who are heard in 
larze assemblies most distinctly, and at the greatest distance, are 
those who, by modulating the voice, render it most musical. Loud 
speakers are seldom heard to advantage. Burke’s voice is said to 
have been a sort of lofty cry, which tended as much as the formality 
of his discourses in the House of Commons to send the members to 
their dinner. Chatham’s lowest whisper was distinctly heard ; 
“his middle tones were sweet, rich, and beautifully varied,” says a 
writer, describing that great orator; “‘ when he elevated his voice 
toits highest pitch, the House was completely filled with the volume 
of sound; the effect was awful, except when he wished to cheer 
and animate; and then he had spirit-stirring notes, which were 
perfectly irresistible. The terrible, however, was his peculiar power. 
Then the whole House sunk before him; still he was dignified, and 
wonderful as was his eloquence, it was attended with this im- 
portant effect, that it impressed every hearer with a conviction that 
there was something in him finer even than his words; that the 
nan was infinitely greater than the orator.” 

Kean, the loss of whose powers as the first tragedian of his day, 
must be imputed to his unrestrained love of dissipation, possessed 
avoice in the highest degree musical. Every one who has wit- 
nessed his celebrated scene with Lady Anne, will remember the 
peculiarly touching and persuasive notes which he elicits on that 
occasion from the natural harmonies of his vocal organs. ‘Thus 
also in Othello, how pathetic were the tones in which he bewailed 
his fate, when the treacherous Lago had fully instilled the poison of 
jealousy into his ear! Again, what a savage piercing voice was 
there when he exclaimed, as Shylock, ‘f Oh! if I can catch him 
once upon the hip”! Mr. Gardener very accurately describes 
Kean’s unrivalled powers in giving vocal expression to anger, when 
he observes that ‘his tones of furious passion are deep seated in 
the chest, like those of the lion and tiger; and it is his mastery 
over these instinctive tones by which he so powerfully moves his 
audience. At times he vomits a torrent of words in a breath, yet 
wails himself of all the advantages of deliberation. His pauses 
give a grandeur to his performance, and speak more than words 
themselves.” Kemble’s voice was bad: that of Macready is still 
worse. Miss Fanny Kemble’s voice is so deficient in volume, that 
let her talents for acting be ever so great, she cannot succeed in gain- 
ing a complete mastery over her audience. Liston’s voice possesses 
a gteater range than that of any performer upon the stage. It is, in 
lact, as the author expresses it, to the junction of his magnificent 
voice with the mean and senseless characters which he personates, 
that we must attribute the irresistible drollery of his performances, 

lhe art of singing is discussed in a separate chapter, in which, 
amongst other sensible rules, he inculcates the necessity of breath- 
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ing occasionally into sounds, a tone of passionate feeling. ‘The 
singer,’ he justly observes, ‘who contemplates the sounds mere} 

as they are marked out by the notes, who has not an internal 
sensation of what the author would express, may execute his task 
with musical exactness; but without this emotion, he will fail to 
affect his hearers, for it is an old observation, to produce a passion 
in others, we must first feel it ourselves.’ Upon such occasions as 
these, we must have recourse to what are called the instinctive 
tones—those natural inflections of the voice, which scarcely require 
the assistance of language to render them expressive of the senti- 
ment which we wish to convey, whether it be one of joy or sorrow. 
‘ These passionate tones, which so powerfully lay hold of our affec- 
tions, are for the most part formed in the chest, and are of that 
order termed the voce de petto. This is the case with those that 
express the sensations of sorrow, pity, love, and regret ; while those 
of joy, rage, and exultation, are to be referred to the higher voice, 
the voce de testa, for we do not quarrel in the same tones that we 
love. The application of these instinctive tones may be compared 
to those colours in a picture by which the painter gives a warmth 
to his subject, and which may be termed the colouring of the 
musical art.’ 

The author has devoted several pages of his work to character- 
istic sketches of vocal performers, beginning with Mrs. Anastasia 
Robinson, who afterwards became Countess of Peterborough. 
We have next an account of Madame Mara, the first English 
soprano, who united passion to the power of song. Norris, Harn- 
son, Saville, Mrs. Billington, James Bartleman, Vaughan, 
Knyvett, Braham, Catalani, Miss Stephens, Ronzi, Pasta, Mali- 
bran, Sontag, Miss Fanny Ayton, and others are also mentioned, 
with the honours that are justly due to their distinguished powers. 
The author next treats of exclamations, laughter, human cries, and 
cries of animals, giving, as he proceeds, the notes of the sounds 
into which those various modifications of voice are resolved. Ina 
chapter upon the violin, he gives the history of that instrument, 
as well as of those persons who have attained to eminent perfection 
in performing upon it. Among these, he assigns Paganini the 
first place, praising him in terms that to our sober judgment appear 
somewhat extravagant. ‘With a weak organization,’ he says, 
‘ Paganini is one of the most forcible examples of the almost super- 
human strength which results from the exaltation of mind pro- 
duced by genius. When he seizes the violin, it seems that a star 
descends on him, and inspires him with fire from heaven. He in- 
stantly loses his weakness—a new existence opens to him ; he is 
another creature ; and during the musical action, his strength 1s 
more than quintupled !’ 

After detailing the songs of different birds, the author mentions 
the following curious anecdotes of cuckoos and parrots. 

‘ This noted bird is a foreign musician, and, like many others, remark: 
able for his cunning as well as as his song. They lay their eggs 19 the 
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nests of other birds, which are no sooner hatched and fed than the young 
cackoo, with lawless strength, bundles out his brother nestlings, and takes 
complete possession. ‘Thus obtaining bed and board at other's cost, be 
stays and sings; and having passed the summer with us, bids John Bull 
adieu, and goes abroad. 

‘Parrots, like cuckoos, form their notes deep in the throat, and show 
creat aptitude in imitating the human voice. A most remarkable instance 
| met with at Mr. Braham’s villa in Brompton. A lady who had great 
admiration for his talents, presented him with a parrot, on which she had 
bestowed great pains in teaching ittotalk. After dinner, during a pause 
in the conversation, I was startled by a voice from one corner of the room 
calling out, in a strong hearty manner, “ Come, Braham, give us a song!” 
Nothing could exceed the surprise and admiration of the company. ‘The 
rejuest being repeated and not answered, the parrot struck up the first 
verse of “ God save the King,” in a clear warbling tone, aiming at the 
style of the singer, and sang it through. The ease with which this bird 
was taught was equally surprising with the performance. The same lady 
prepared him to accost Catalani, when dining with Mr. Braham, which so 
alarmed Madame that she nearly fell from her chair. Upon his com- 
mencing “ Rule Britannia,” in a loud and intrepid tone, the chauntress 
fell on ber knees before the bird, exclaiming in terms of delight her admi- 
ration of its talents. 

‘This parrot has only been exceeded by Lord Kelly's, who, upon being 
asked to sing, replied—* I never sing on a Sunday.” “ Never mind that, 
Poll, come, give us a song.” ‘ No, excuse me, I've got a cold—don’t you 
hear how hoarse Iam?” This extraordinary creature performed the three 
verses entire of “ God save the King,” words and music, without hesita- 
tion from the beginning to the end.’—pp. 234, 235. 

Mr. Gardener’s chapter on bells convinces us of the truth of a 
remark which we have often made to musicians, that too little use 
is made of that instrument in the composition and performance of 
pieces intended to be heard by large audiences. We fully coin- 
cide in his opinion,.that by the hand of a composer they might be 
so constructed, as instead of the senseless jargon which we so often 
hear, to yield the most varied and agreeable melodies. It is calcu- 
lated that eight bells of different notes would furnish forty thou- 
sand, three hundred and twenty different passages. Without going 
further than this, we see here at once an inexhaustible source of 
melody, which musicians still permit to remain comparatively un- 
cultivated. In listening to the sound of bells in the open air, one 
is often surprised to hear them on the right hand side, when in 
fact they are rung on the left hand side. This curious phenomenon 
is the result of the power of echo, upon which the author makes 
some interesting observations. 

‘In the whole hemisphere of sounds there is no circumstance more 
strikingly curious than that of an echo. To hear one’s own voice returned 
as if it were the voice of another, is perhaps more surprising than the 
reflection of one’s self in a glass. Indeed there is so close a resemblance 
between the effects of light and sound, that we might almost suppose 
them governed by the same laws. Sound is not only reflected in the same 
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way, but it may also be converged into a point like light. An imperfect 
experiment of this kind may be tried upon Westminster bridge in the 
night-time. If a person whisper in one of the alcoves (the form of which 
produces the effect) he will be distinctly heard in the opposite one thou h 
at so great a distance ; but a still more striking instance of a similar kind 
takes place in the whispering gallery that encircles the inside of the dome 
of St. Paul's. 

‘ Echoes are produced by the voice falling upon a reflecting body—as a 
house, a hill, or awood. These objects at seventy feet distance from the 
speaker, will distinctly return a monosyllable, and for every forty feet 
farther from the reflecting body, a syllable more. In Italy, where the 
atmosphere and the country are so favourable to echoes, you meet with 
many of extraordinary duration. Some repeat whole strains of music, 
which have given rise to those puerile repetitions or symphonies to be 
met with in early writers of that country. So perfect is the echo, that the 
ear i3 often deceived in not distinguishing the reflected sounds from those 
which are direct. In listening to the ringing of bells, when an object so 
intervenes as to cut off the direct rays, we hear the sounds as if they came 
from the other side of the street, and imagine the church to be in an 
opposte quarter. In whistling or calling to a dog, you find him so de- 
eeived by this circumstance as sometimes to run away from you. It is 
this reflex of sound that contributes so much to the musical excellence of 
a well-constructed room ; and it is a mistaken notion that curvatures, 
circular walls, or arched roofs, add to its perfection. On the contrary, 
they injure the general effect by converging the rays of sound into large 
portions, and throwing them into particular parts of the room. The best 
figure for a concert room is a parallelogram or long square, in which the 
sounds are equally diffused. Our cathedrals partake of this form, and 
are the finest buildings in the country for the display of musical effects.’* 


‘¢ The London cries” of the olden time are here set down, asa 
part we suppose of the ‘ Music of Nature.’ More of those cries, 
however, remain to this day than the author seems to be aware of. 
Indeed, with the exception of the watchman’s hourly call, which 
the new police have dispensed with, and the proclamations of the 
newspaper venders, which became so great a nuisance that they 
were forbidden, we may still hear in various parts of the metropolis 
most of the musical invitations to the purchase or sale of articles 
which were sung in the ears of our ancestors. They all are framed 
upon the principle that musical sounds penetrate farther with less 





*« The writer was admitted to the rehearsal of the first grand perform- 
ance in York Cathedral, 1823, composed of six hundred performers, when 
only five auditors were present. Upon the first burst of the voices and 
instruments on the words “‘ Glory be to God,” the effect was more than 
the senses could bear, so much was the sound augmented by the vast 
space of this noble building ; nor was it till those overpowering concus- 
sions ceased that the imagination could recover itself, when the retiring 


of the sounds could only be compared to the distant roll and convulsion 
of nature.’ 
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eflort to the voice that utters them, than sounds which are not 
regulated by any musical scale. 

In his remarks upon the various instruments which musicians 
yse, the author gives the preference, as who would not ?—to the 
organ. 

‘Of all instruments this is the most noble, possessing powers of the 
sreatest extent and variety. How the sober dignity of its tones harmonizes 
with the dark massive pile which we walk around and view with wonder! 
while gazing on the heavy towers on high, its hollow tones within speak 
of mass and vespers, long gone by, and all the train of superstitious 
chivalry. And as we pace the long drawn aisles of light and shade, where 
the glowing beams of tinted windows fall on the youthfui fair, kneeling to 
ask heaven's grace, so beautifully expressed by the poet,— 


Rose bloom fell on her hands together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst 
And on her hair a glory like a saint. 


‘How the heavenly tones in solemn grandeur roll along! It is onl 
upon the continent that we can enjoy these sublime sensations. Holland, 
the Low Countries, and Germany, are spread over with these majestic 
instruments in profuse variety. At Haarlem there is one of stupendous 
size: the effect of which surpasses every thing the mind can conceive. 
They are sounds which seem to roll from the skies into the deep abyss of 
harmony. In the puritanical service of the Dutch, nothing but psalmody 
isever performed. For the purpose of leading their immense congrega- 
tions, of not less than three thousand voices singing in unison, these organs 
are furnished with an enormous pipe called the vor humana, which so pre- 
dominates over the rolling thunder of the double diapasons, that you might 
conceive it to be the voice of a monster, concealed in this mountain of 
sounds, ‘The grandeur of this organ is much augmented by the vastness 
of the church in which it stands. Higher than Westminster Abbey—it 
fills up the end of the large aisle, reaching from the ground to the roof, 
and from one side to the other, the pipes having the appearance of vast 
columns of silver. The extemporary flourishes which the organist intro- 
duces between the lines of the psalm can only be compared to a commo- 
tion of the elements, or the rolling of the surges upon the shore. The 
largest organs in Extgland are but mere toys, compared to this magnificent 
instrument, which strikes the senses with awe and wonder, The writer, 
on Whitsunday, 1824, was in the organ-loft at Westminster Abbey, when 
the king and queen of Owhyee, Sandwich Isles, were introduced by the 
dean, and placed near himself in the choir. The king, a vulgar-looking 
man, perfectly black, dressed in a black coat, white waistcoat, and pea- 
green gloves, which were not long enough to conceal his sooty wrists, stood 
up the whole time of the service gazing with amazement at the roof. The 
queen, a tall, fine, masculine figure, was so struck upon the first burst of 
the organ, as to be thrown into extreme agitation, so much so, that she 
would have leaped out of the stall in which she was placed, had not her 
maid of honour (an English lady) prevented her by laying hands upon her. 
Every time the organ recommenced with its full volume of sound, this 
phrensy returned, and caused much confusion. During the sermon she 
xettled down into something like composure, and at the conclusion was led 
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out by the dean and other dignitaries to view the edifice. Habited ina 
fashionable morning dress, her majesty was only distinguishable from her 
attendants by her gaunt and gigantic figure, and the sudden ejaculation of 
surprise which she was constantly making. The king, however, ost in 
mute attention, never lowered his eyes from the roof, but kept stagverin 

about the church till he made his exit at the door.’—pp. 345—347. . 


It is supposed that one of the most perfect organs in this coun- 
try, for equality of tone and richness of combination, is that of St, 
Martin’s church, Leicester; it is the work of Snetzler, a German 
who constructed a similar instrument for Halifax. The clarionet 
was formerly so difficult an instrument, that few persons could 
master it in less than twenty years, and even then only by inces- 
sant practice of at least six hours a day. Most of the difficulties 
are, however, now removed by having clarionets made in different 
keys. The trombone is the sackbut of the Scriptures. One of 
these instruments was discovered in Herculaneum, where it had 
lain for nearly two thousand years under the ashes ; the lower part 
of it was wats | with bronze, and the upper with the mouth-piece of 
gold. It was presented by the King of Naples to George IIL., and 
from that model the modern trombone, used with so much effect in 
military bands, has been fashioned. The trumpet has been carried 
to the greatest perfection in Russia. 


‘ There is a species of horn or trumpet music in Russia that surpasses 
every thing of its kind, and which can only be heard in the palace of the 
emperor at Moscow. A friend of the writer, M. Baillot, when at that 
court, was conducted by prince Potemkin into a long dark gallery, where, 
at a distance, was stationed this extraordinary band. The composer lis- 
tened with astonishment, and was asked by the prince what he thought of 
it. All that I know,” replied the musician, “is, that it is like nothing on 
this earth. It is the music of another world, and I am utterly at a loss 
even to guess how it is produced.” Lights were instantly brought, and 
there appeared two hundred soldiers, each with a trumpet or horn in his 
hand, varying in length from the size of an extinguisher—which they much 
resembled, to twenty feet in length. And what is most extraordinary, 
each performer upon his instrument made but a single note, all of which 
fell in succession so aptly, that the two hundred tones, in performing a 
symphony of Haydn’s, had the effect of one grand instrument. ‘The 
power of accent thus exerted by every person upon his individual note, 
gave a series of effects to the performance unattainable in any other way, 
and as endless as they were surprising.—p. 366. 

The drum is also now used with great effect in concerted pieces. 
It was probably introduced for the first time at Leicester, in 1774, 
at the first grand musical festival that ever took place in England. 
On that occasion the drum attracted great attention, not only from 
its novel effect, but from its having been beaten by the Earl of Sand- 
wich, by whom, in conjunction with Mr, Cradock of Gumley, the as- 
semblage was convened. His lordship was so enamoured of drums, 
that he had one side of his music room at Hinchinbrook strained 
with parchment, for one of the oratorios which were performed 
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there: but such was the effect of the parchment when first sud- 
denly struck, that the company were dreadfully alarmed, and 
several ladies went into fits. hen played in pianissimo, the 
sound of the drum is peculiarly grateful, as it resembles a distant 


echo, and fills the mind with an idea of vastness. It is upon this 
principle that we feel excited by the sound of storms. 


‘Who has not felt the charms of a winter’s evening, the cheerful fire, 
and warm hearth-rug, with curtains falling in ample draperies upon the 
floor, when the storm has been raging without? The whirling trees, the 
cries of the blast through the crannies of the hall, as if benighted wretches 
were imploring shelter? ‘These are the sounds that touch the musician's 
ear. Sounds still more awful are the hollow murmurs of earthquakes, the 
thunder of voleanoes, and the roar of hurricanes. Happily we are not 
visited with these tremendous convulsions: yet we have them upon a 
smaller scale, sufficient to raise the sublimest sensations. Lying as we do 
in the midst of waters, the grandest exhibition with us is the sea in a storm. 
When at rest, like a monster asleep, it strikes us with awe by its vastness ; 
but when roused into tempestuous fury, and swelling waves threaten to 
overwhelm the land, we may truly say, that in Britain Neptune has fixed 
his throne. Winstanley, in his description of the Eddystone lighthouse, 
has represented the sea as dashing a hundred feet above the top of that 
perilous structure. But the furious commotion of the northern sea far 
surpasses this in grandeur. A friend of the writer who was employed 
upon the trigonometrical survey in the Orkney Isles, describes the waves 
in that region during a storm to be of the most frightful vastness, striking 
the granite face of the perpendicular rocks with a force so tremendous as 
to carry the spray over the island for thirty miles, destroying the crops in 
the whole of the distance. It is this scenery in nature's theatre, accom- 
panied by the roar of the elements, that so appals us, that we involuntarily 
turn away from the stupendous sight. 

‘In the storms on land trees are the grand instruments which augment 
the mighty roar. Their yells mixed up with the blast send forth the most 
terrific harmonies. Those who have traversed the black forests in Germany 
can have some idea of the horrid din of those domains. The common 
people hide themselves from the spirit of the woods, little reflecting that 
itis the lashing winds against the giant trunks of the forest which cause 
the dreadful howling they hear! Sir Thomas Lauder has given us some 
idea of these effects in the hurricanes of Scotland, 1829, when he describes 
the flood of Moray. There was something inexpressibly fearful and sub- 
lime in the roar of the torrents which filled the valley, and the fitful gusts 
of the north wind that groaned among the woods. The tall ornamental 
trees, one by one, had begun to yield; the noise was a distinct combina- 
tion of two kinds of sound; one a uniform continued roar, the other like 
rapid discharges of many cannons at once. The first proceeded from the 
violence of the water; the other, which was heard through it, and as it 
were muffled by it, came from the enormous stones which the stream was 
hurling over its rocky bed. Above all this was heard the fiend-like shriek 
of the wind, yelling as if the demon of desolation had been riding upon its 
blast. The whole scene had an air of unreality abont it that bewildered the 
senses. It was like some of those wild dramatic exhibitions where nature’s 
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operations are out-heroded by the mechanist of the theatre, where mountains 
are thrown down by artificial storms. Never did the unsubstantiality of aij 
earthly things come so perfectly home to my conviction. The hand of God 
appeared to be at work, and I felt that had he only pronounced his dread 
fiat, millions of such worlds as that we inhabit would cease to exist? |, 
is only in situations like these, where the sounds are reflected by surround. 
ing hills, that we can at all feel a storm. In the polar regions, where no 
traces of vegetation appear upon that glassy surface, there is a complete 
absence of sound: as on the highest point of the Alps, a “ solemn silence 
reigns.” But as the avalanches descend, their thunders roll through the 
vallies in awful grandeur. 

‘ Perhaps of all noises which are augmented by continued reverberations, 
none are more appalling than the experiment of rolling a portion of rock 
into Heldon Hole, in Derbyshire. To stand on the brink of this fathom. 
less gulph, and to hear the thundering mass fall from cavern to cavern, 
wakening the frightful echoes in the vast chambers below, fills the mind 
with terror and dismay. This noise, more terrible than the whirlpool of 
Charybdis, is, in some degree, imitated by Haydn, in a chorus in Judah, 
at the words “‘ the Lord devoureth them all.” The sounds sinking into an 
abyss of harmony, are penned with an effect worthy of the great Beethoven 
himself.’—pp. 376—379. 

To the wind we are indebted for the pleasing sounds of the 
/Kolian harp, and even for the invention of the stringed harp played 
by the fingers. On the banks of the Nile a dead tortoise was 
found, of which nothing remained but the shell, and some dried 
sinews that were stretched across. The wind breathing over them 
drew forth sounds which a traveller, fabled to be Apollo, noticed, 
and for many ages afterwards the shell was deemed an essential 
part of the lyre. It was the original sounding board, for which we 
have substituted a more convenient material. The twang of the 
hunter’s bow is said to have suggested the improvement of the 
string stretched over a larger space, and also to have suggested the 
form of the primitive harp. Nature has still many instruments of 
her own, the rocks, the trees, the waves of the ocean, from which 
she frequently elicits sounds, that while they delight the well in- 
formed, terrify the ignorant. 


_ ‘Sailors are a most superstitious race, and have a secret dread of remark- 
able sounds heard at sea. At the Land’s End, it is not uncommon to hear 
a mysterious sound off the coast previous to a storm, which fishermen are 
not willing to attribute tov natural causes, but believe it to come from the 
spirit of the deep. This effect is obviously occasioned by the coming storm 
whistling through the crevices of the rocks that stand in the sea, and 
which skirt the Cornish coast ; so much do the people consider this as omi- 
nous of shipwreck, that no one can be persuaded to venture out to sea 
while this warning voice is heard. In the northern seas, our sailors are 
alarmed by a singular musical effect, which is now well understood to 
proceed from the whale inhaling his breath. Similar sounds probably 
may be uttered by other monsters of the deep, upon which the ancients 
fallaciously founded their notions of sea nymphs and sirens. 

The peasantry may be classed with the sailors; they have not yet lost 
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their faith in witchcraft and supernatural agency : yet such is the advance 
of knowledge in the manufacturing districts, where science is blended with 
every operation and every art, that these traits of ignorance no longer 
exist. The idea that fairies dance in the meadows on warm summer nights 
to sweet music, no doubt has arisen from the sound ascribed to the mid- 
night dances of the ephemera, noticed at the 247th page ; but to see these 
oreen little figures flitting to and fro, is a stretch of imagination that can 
only result from a state of fear and trepidation. Great stress is laid by 
the country people upon sounds heard in the night time, such as the 
croaking of the raven, or the thrilling note of the screech owl. These are 
always considered as bad omens, and a certain presage of disaster and 
death. 

‘fhe power of the imagination to re-produce sounds, when in a state 
between sleeping and waking, is a fact that no one can doubt. Who has 
not found himself suddenly aroused by a sound, or startled out of sleep by 
awell-known voice, when it is certain no sound had been uttered? These 
efects, like our dreams, are excited by causes extremely slight. By the 
lower order these sounds are considered as calls or warnings from invisible 
spirits. —pp. 382, 383. 

Echo is said to reflect sound upon the same, or nearly the same, 
principles that a mirror reflects light. By a similar analogy, anda 
very curious one it is, every sound is a combination of three dif- 
ferent tones, as every ray of light is composed of seven diflerent 
colours. Further, as there is a natural affinity between colours, by 
observing which the painter gives harmony to his picture, so there 
isa similar affinity between sounds, which is the true cause of mu- 
sical harmony. The Chinese have not yet arrived at the art of 
siving perspective to their paintings; neither have they yet acquired 
the power of producing harmony in their music. Melody is de- 
fined to be ‘a succession of sounds at harmonic distances ;’ in other 
words it is a form of harmony, its excellence being dependent on 
the order of the chords through which it is made to pass. This 
definition is vague and imperfect. Melody is in fact the sentiment 
of music: harmony is its style. We may write very correctly, and 
even produce gracefulness in our language: but unless it be in- 
formed by sentiment, it will not affect the feelings. Ina word, 
harmony is the result of science, as style is of grammar: but 
melody in music, and sentiment in literature, are alike the results 
of inspiration, It is to inspiration that those nations which can 
boast of a national music are indebted for that highly ornamental 
possession. Whatever of that kind the Britons anciently possessed, 
would seem to have been driven into Wales. With the exception 
ofa few glees, we have in fact nothing that now deserves the name 
of national music. 


‘If we can set up any claim to originality, it is in our glees and 
anthems. Dr, Percy, in his learned essay on the ancient minstrels, informs 
us that a class of these persons were called glee-men, who no doubt were 
the first who performed vocal music in parts. The earliest pieces of this 
kind upon record are by our madigral writers, and were probably founded 
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upon the taste of the Italian school. Compositions for the church were 
not set to English words until the time of Tallis, since which the anthem 
has been brought to the highest state of perfection by our countrymen 
Croft, Green, and Boyce. The choicest pieces of these authors are to ™ 
found in the third volume of Sacred Melodies—these will remain for cen- 
turies the ornaments of the English church. It was not till about the 
year 1770, that glees became the taste in England, and formed a prominent 
part in the private concerts of the nobility. At this time the celebrated 
violinist, Giardini arrived in this country. Being on a visit to Lord Sand. 
wich at Hinchingbrook, he felt so annoyed by the incessant round of glee 
singing that he pettishly said, “ If dat be de moosic for de English, he 
compose de glees.” 

‘ About this period, the art of glee writing was much encouraged by 
the Catch Club, in which the royal dukes and some of the first nobility 
joined in giving every year a gold medal for the best comic and serious 
glee. Thisraised an emulous spirit amongst our composers, and produced 
the admirable pieces cited below, of Cooke, Danby, Paxton, and Webbe. 
The latter greatly surpassed his competitors, and during his career gained 
every prize that was offered. Amongst his numerous compositions we may 
mention the following as being truly excellent. 


‘« A generous friendship no cold medium knows.” 
‘ « Come, live with me, and be my love.” 
‘ «« Tf love and all the world were young.” 
‘‘ Discord, dire sister of the slaughtering power.” 
“ The mighty conqueror.” 
“ Swiftly from the mountain’s brow.” 
“ You gave me your heart t’other day.” 


‘Mr. Webbe was a man ofrefined taste and genius, and probably wrote 
much of the poetry attached to his music. The following lines have never 
been acknowledged. 


‘ «¢ When winds breathe soft along the silent deep, 

The waters curl, the peaceful billows sleep, 

A stronger gale the troubled waves awakes, 

The surface roughens, and the ocean shakes. 
More dreadful still when furious storms arise, 
The mountain billows bellow to the skies ; 

On liquid rocks the tott’ring vessels toss‘d, 
Unnumbered surges lash the foaming coast, 





* «The following may be considered as chefs d’ceuvre of the authors 
just named. 
‘Cooxe. ‘ How sleep the brave who sink to rest.” 
‘“‘ In the merry month of May.” 
‘Danpy. ‘ Awake, Molian lyre.” 
«¢ When Sappho tuned the raptur’d strain.” 


‘Paxton. ‘ How sweet, how fresh this vernal day ? 
** Round the hapless Andre’s urn.” 
‘Catcortrt. “ In the lonely vale of streams. * 
‘“« Peace to the souls of the heroes.” 
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The raging waves excited by the blast 

Whiten with wrath, and split the sturdy mast. 

When in instant, He who rules the floods, 

Earth, air, and fire, Jehovah, God of Gods, 

In pleasing accents speaks his sovereign will, 

And bids the waters and the winds be still. 

Hush’'d are the winds, the waters cease to roar, 

Safe are the seas, and silent as the shore. 

Now say what joy elates the sailor's breast 

With prosp’rous gales so unexpected blest ; 

What ease, what transport, in each face is seen, 

The heavens look bright, the air and sea serene ! 

For every plaint we hear a joyful strain, 

To Him whose pow’r unbounded rules the main.” 
‘ The following, we believe, is from the pen of Ben Johnson :— 

‘« Hence all ye vain delights, 

As short as are the nights 

Wherein you spend your folly ; 

There’s naught in this life so sweet, 

If man were wise to seet’t, 

But only melancholy. 

Oh! sweet melancholy, 

Welcome folded arms and fixed eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies ; 

A look that’s fasten’d to the ground, 

A tongue chain’d up without a sound, 

Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 

Places which pale passion loves, 

Moonlight walks when all the fowls 

Are safely housed, save bats and owls, 

A midnight bell, a parting groan, 

These are the sounds we feed upon : 

Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley, 

Nothing so dainty sweet as melancholy.” 


‘The just expression with which the English language was set, placed 
the style of glee writing very much above the madrigals of Byrd, Wilbye, 
Bennet, and Weelks. Their pieces remain unrivalled specimens of can- 
on and fugue, but miserable instances of that unison which should ever 
exist between the words and music, ‘That which contributed to keep 
alive this taste for glees through a period of more than twenty years, was 
the united voices of Harrison, Knyvett, and Bartleman. Their perform- 
ance was an instance of a beautiful blending of sounds never effected since 
their time. The pleasure derived, perhaps, was more the sensual grati- 
heation of tone upon the ear, than a display of musical skill. The author 
of the Ramble in Germany, describes this vocal richness on hearing a ma- 
drigal performed on a raft in the Danube. ‘ They glided slowly by, in 
the cool refreshing air of the river; the stars were above their heads ; 
there was repose and silence in the whole scene; they stood up, singing 
'y heart, pouring out a rich and mellow harmony, without the trouble of 
thinking of parts, and giving up their souls to the quietness and shadows 
‘found them.” The birds do this in ‘* melodious plots of beeches green,” 
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and the Germans imitate them, devoting themselves to expression and cha- 
racter. During the period in which glees were so popular with us, (er. 
many, though in the midst of war, was making the most rapid strides in the 
music of instruments. On the return of peace, the talented merchants of the 
metropolis brought us the important works of Haydn and Mozart. These 
gave a new turn to our musical ideas, and we awoke from the sleepy style 
of a past age. Amidst this influx of modern art, our glees have subsided by 
their gravity, and probably, will never rise into much notice again, Qu 
anthems, however, are interwoven with the service of the Protestant churel) 
and notwithstanding the profusion of splendid masses we receive from 
abroad, they will ever preserve the important rank which they hold in the 
department of devotional music.’—pp. 461—471. 


The doctrine which the author propounds in the following pas. 
sage, with respect to the salutary influence which the practice of 
singing exercises upon health, must be received with a few grains 
of allowance. We have known within our own experience, more 
than one case, where a delicate constitution was rendered much 
more feeble, by the party bursting a blood vessel while singing. 
There is no doubt that disease has been sometimes caused in the 
region of the throat, by continued vocal exertion. At the same 
time we can very well understand that the exercise of the organs 
by reading aloud, or by moderate exercise in vocal music, is emi- 
nently conducive to general health. 

‘ Many writers have strongly insisted upon the danger of forcing the 
voice, in learning to sing, thinking it may be greatly injured, if not destroyed; 
but if we attend to facts we shall find this to be an erroneous opinion. It 
is a maxim which applies to the use of all our faculties, that so long as we 
do not weaken, we strengthen ; and this fact is strikingly true as it regards 
the voice. If we listen to those whose business it isto cry their commodi- 
ties in the streets, on comparing their strength of voice to our own, we 
shall be surprised to find what a force of intonation this daily practice 
produces. When did we ever hear of these itinerants, or public singers 
or speakers being compelled to give up their profession, in consequence 
of a loss of voice? On the contrary, this constant exertion streagthens 
the vocal organs, and is highly conducive to health. Many persons, in 
encouraging the development of musical talents in their children, have no 
other view than to add to the number of their accomplishments, and afford 
them a means of innocent amusement. It was the opinion of Dr. Rush, 
however, that singing by young ladies, whom the customs of society debar 
from many other kinds of salubrious exercise, is to be cultivated not only 
as an accomplishment, but as a means of preserving health. He particu- 
larly insists that vocal music should never be neglected in the education of 
a young lady, and states, that besides its salutary operation in soothing 
the cares of domestic life, it has a still more direct and important effect. 
“ | here introduce a fact,” remarks the Doctor, “ which has been sug- 
gested to me by my profession; that is, the exercise of the organs of the 
breast by singing, contributes very much to defend them from those dis- 
eases to which the climate and other causes expose them. The Germans 
are seldom afilicted with consumption, nor have I ever known more than 
one instance of spitting of blood amongst them. This I believe is in pa 
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occasioned by the strength which their langs acquire by exercising them 
frequently in vocal music, which constitutes an essential branch of their 
education.” The music-master of our academy has furnished me with an 
observation still more in favour of this opinion ; he informs me that he had 
known several instances of persons strongly disposed to consumption re- 
stored to health by the exercise of the lungs in singing.* Dean Bayley, of 
the Chapel Royal, many years back advised persons who were learning to 
sing, as a means of strengthening the lungs, and acquiring a retentive 
breath, “‘ to often run up some ascent, especially in the morning, leisurely 
at first, and accelerating the motion near the top, without suffering the 
lungs to play quick in the manner of panting.” Having quoted this judi- 
cious writer, we are tempted to add the following remarks, addressed to 
professional singers. Next to this he says, ‘ temperance, particalarly in 
the use of malt liquors, ts beneficial, avoiding all occasions of heats and 
sudden cooling, either by a cessation of motion or drinking any thing 
cold, in an overheated state of the body, which brings on hoarseness, 
coughs, and other impediments of singing and health. He, therefore, 
that would be prepared with a voice, and capacity of singing well, besides 
being in constant practice, must avoid all excess, as it is said, ‘* he that 
striveth for the mastery must be temperate in all things, keeping nature 
cheerful and in constant good humour, which will sweeten life and extend 
itsspan.”” Persons may indulge with more safety at forty than at eighteen, 
when nature is in a state of growth and immaturity ; though indeed we are 
assured from religion, from reason, and experience, that we can at no time 
yield to excess and indulgences with any safety to the health of the body 
and mind; and that to live soberly with the passions and appetites under 
due subjection, opens the best prospect of living in the present world, as 
well as in the next. Let it be thought right in me to step forth with these 
warnings, presenting, as it were, a chart of the coast, who have for many 
years traversed the ocean ; who have seen, and do daily see, not without 
concern and admonition, many young proficients in music make a shame- 
ful and speedy end, who have promised fair in the beginning, and might 
have proceeded happily ; but, setting off with overmuch sail and too strong 
a tide, suffered shipwreck in the channel, before they could well get out 
to sea.” "—pp. 472—475. 


In a chapter upon ‘ utterance,’ Mr. Gardener very tastefully 
analyses its constituent parts ; he remarks that our language es- 
pecially, which needs all the graces of elocution to set it off, on 
account of its numerous consonants, is never heard to so much 
advantage as when pronounced by our well educated women. This 





* “In the new establishment of infant schools for children of three and 
four years of age, every thing is taught by the aid of song. Their little 
lessons, their recitations, their arithmetical countings, are all chanted * and 
as they feel the importance of their own voices when joined together, they 
emulate each other in the power of vociferating. This exercise is found 
to be very beneficial to health, Many instances have occurred of weakly 
children of two or three years of age, that could scarcely support them- 
— having become robust and healthy by this constant exercise of the 
ungs, 
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may perhaps be partly owing to their acquaintance with the Italian, 
but it must be ascribed principally to their natural delicacy and 
clearness of articulation. The author next analyses the alphabet, 
and concludes with some observations upon Rhythm, which we 
recommend to the attention of our orators, and especially of our 
poets ; the latter have as yet much to learn upon that subject, 





Arr. II1].—Personal Sketches of his own Times. By Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton, author of the ‘“‘ History of the Irish Union,” &c. &c. In three 
volumes. Svo. Volume IIT. London: Colburn and Co, 1832, 


THE two former volumes of these Sketches nearly broke our sides 
with laughter some five years ago. Never did a more amusing 
work come under our critical notice. It defied all sober examina- 
tion. Weremember that now and then a doubt arose in our interior 
mind as to the exact truth of some anecdotes which Sir Jonah 
related. Amongst other things, the story of Lord Rossmore’s ban- 
sheen startled our credulity a little. But we do believe that the 
man would have made us believe any thing. He had so peculiara 
way of telling a droll story particularly,—and his drollery was so 
pre-eminently Irish—the only real drollery we believe to be found in 
the world—that we were obliged to surrender our critical office alto- 
gether, while engaged in reading his strange reminiscences. 

Sir Jonah lived in what he, at least, would call the good old 
times of Ireland, when the mass of the people knew little of their 
strength, and cared less about the enormous grievances which a 
remorseless government had imposed them. The Castle party, in 
other words, the Orangemen, most of them colonists from England 
or Scotland, gathered all the offices in the country, ecclesiastical, 
civil, and military, into their own hands ; society was without those 
bitter altercations which have since arisen out of political causes, 
and there was in truth a great deal of happiness and fun going on 
in every part of the island. The times are indeed much changed, 
but changed manifestly with a tendency to great and decided im- 
provements. The people were then tranquil in their slavery ; they 
have since broken their chains, and are now engaged in the duty 
of removing with their own hands, the burthens placed upon them 
by the established church, itself the greatest grievance that ever 
afflicted any nation on the face of the earth. While occupied in 
this Augean labour, it is impossible that the Irish people can know 
much of tranquillity, or any other happiness than that which arises 
from the consciousness of doing their duty. May Heaven speed 
their cause, we say, and teach their rulers thata united community 
is not to be trampled upon with impunity. 

It is certainly a most wonderful thing that our present govern 


ment, attached, as it is well known to be, to the true principles of 


freedom, enlightened as it is upon all other subjects, should never- 
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theless follow in the wake of all preceding administrations with 
respect to Ireland, playing the giddy, the deaf, the blind tyrant 
there, as much as ever Sidmouth or Peel did, and conducting them- 
selves with respect to its affairs as ignorantly and as feebly, as if 
they were a set of dolts, remarkable above all other men for down- 
right stupidity. What does Mr. Stanley mean by forcing through 
Parliament laws for the regulation of tithes, when in point of fact 
tithes no longer exist, and never can again exist, under any form in 
Ireland? Any man would be laughed at who should be found 
engaged in planning out the appropriation and management of a 
large income out of landed estates, :f those estates were nothing 
wore than castles in the air. Thus Mr. Stanley has been for many 
weeks keeping up our legislators night afier night, in fram- 
ing rules for making tithes palateable under some shape or other to 
the people of Ireland, when it is es notorious as the light of the 
sun, that there are no tithes to be fashioned in any form whatever 
in that part of that united kingdom. The nuisance is abated, is 
completely destroyed ; the bare memory of tithes no longer lives 
there—it is dead, buried, and rotted in its grave, and yet Mr. 
Stanley hopes to resuscitate it from the tomb. He might as well 
attempt to raise the dead ! 

The misfortune of all this folly is, that it has convinced the Irish 
people—already too prone to suspect an English administration— 
that they must take the amelioration of their country into their own 
hands. They are already acting with an inflexible and unanimous 
determination upon this principle; and we shall shortly see them 
possessed of a local legislature, and governed by persons in whom 
they repose confidence—by Irishmen, who know the wants of the 
country, and are resolved on removing every grievance which stands 
inthe way of its prosperity. Its government is already, morally 
speaking, in the hands of Mr. O’Counell. Why should it not be 
officially placed in them? Were he made Lord Lieutenant, and 
were a local Parliament legally constituted, for the purpose of set- 
tling all questions of local interest, without interfering with the 
imperial functions of the United Legislature, we have no doubt that 
Ireland might look forward to a degree of happiness such as it has 
never vet known, and such as it never can know without some such 
change. Not only the tithes, but the established church, would be 
then abolished ; every man would be at liberty to pay his own 
clergyman ; the people would find that they hada national govern- 
ment ; and peace and plenty would be the result. A standing army 
of soldiers and constables would then be dissolved. But though 
some such measure as this is inevitable, it will not be agreed to 
without a struggle, and even then it will be acquiesced in with a‘ba® 
grace, which will only tend to keep alive, or perhaps to increase, the 
ancient animosity subsisting between the two countries. Soattached 
do men become from habit to contrarieties, so unwilling are they 
to abandon their own notions for the plain and obvious path of 
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wisdom, that it may be truly said of the officers of the present 
Anglo-Irish government, that they have eyes and see not, ears 
and hear not, hands and feel not, feet and walk not. But the 
day is fast approaching, when they will be compelled to see, to 
hear, to feel, aye, and to walk too, unless they have the good sense 
to yield what they can no longer retain with advantage to them- 
selves, or with any thing but grievous injury to the whole empire. 

We began this article with a smile, but it has insensibly melted 
into a tear. The transition is Lrish, and we suppose we caught the 
habit from Sir Jonah, or rather from his country, to which we are 
cordially attached. By the same rule, we may resume the merry 
mood again with the same facility, having given vent to some of 
the thoughts that laboured in our bosom for expression. We ima- 
gine that the reader will join with us, too, in a good hearty laugh 
at the following capital anecdote. 


‘ Curran had told me with infinite humour of an adventure between him 
and a mastiff, when he was a boy. He had heard somebody say that any 
person throwing the skirts of his coat over his head, stooping low, holding 
out his arms, and creeping along backward, would frighten the fiercest dog 
and put him to flight. He accordingly made the attempt on a miller’s 
animal in the neighbourhood, who would never let the boys rob the 
orchard ; but found to his sorrow that he had a dog to deal with who did 
not care which end of a boy went foremost, so as he could get a good bite 
out of it. “* I pursued the instructions,” said Curran; “ and as | had no 
eyes save those in front, fancied the mastiff was in full retreat : but I was 
confoundedly mistaken; for at the very moment I thought myself victo- 
rious the enemy attacked my rear, and having got a reasonable good 
mouthful out of it, was fully prepared to take another before I was rescued. 
Egad, I thought for a time the beast had devoured my entire centre of 
gravity, and that I never should go on a steady perpendicular again.” 
“ Upon my word, Curran,” said I, “ the mastiff may have left you your 


centre, but he could not have left much gravity behind him, among the 
bystanders.” '"—-p. 27. 


After this odd adventure, Curran had a decided antipathy to big 
dogs, the influence of which was the cause of another ludicrous 
occurrence, which Sir Jonah relates rather too much at length for 
our purpose. The pith of the affair is this. Curran, who was one 
of the most punctual men living, in performing all his time-engage- 
ments, was invited with Sir Jonah to dinner at a country house near 
Carlow, upon their return from the assizes. They arrived in due 
time; but Curran having omitted in the morning to spunge him- 
self all over with cold water according to his usual habit, went to a 
bedroom for that purpose. The dinner-hour struck, and another 
hour passed, without the witty barrister making his appearance. 
Nobody could account for his absence, until the chamber-maid 
happening to go to the room into which she had introduced him, 
found him nearly naked standing in a corner, and the immense 
house-dog crouching at some little distance from him, apparently 
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ready to take another morceau from his centre of gravity, in case 
he moved one inch from the ground on which he was fixed, as 
pale, and nearly as lifeless, as a statue! The incident was often told 
by himself with a peculiar humour which rendered it a perfect treat. 
‘The reader need not, perhaps, be told, that amongst its other vari- 
ous accomplishments, Ireland is not a little famous for its due/ry, as 
some odd writer has expressed it. We believe that the savage habit 
has of late declined very considerably, owing to the admirable exam- 
ple which Mr. O’Connell has exhibited to his countrymen on this 
subject. It was his misfortune once—and no greater misfortune 
could happen to any person—to kill an unfortunate enthusiast, who 
goaded him to the field: but he has religiously repented of that 
deed, and has since undergone many mortifications, rather than 
expose himself again to the terrible danger of becoming a murderer. 
Sir Jonah, in his former volumes, told some very laughable anec- 
dotes of Irish duelry. The volume now before us contains a nar- 
rative, given to him by the celebrated Galway Martin, ex M.P., 
anextremely kind-hearted man, in which that gentleman’s rencontre 
with George Robert Fitzgerald, one of the most celebrated of Irish 
duellists, a fighter in fact by profession, is well related. It isa 
curious passage in the history of Irish manners. 


‘“ George Robert Fitzgerald having a deadly hate to all the Brown 
family, but hating most Lord Altamont, rode up one morning from Turlow 
to Westport House, and asked to see the big wolf dog called the ‘ Prime 
Serjeant.” When the animal appeared he instantly shot it, and desired the 
servants to tell their master that ‘ until the noble peer became charitable 
to the wandering poor, whose broken meat was devoured by hungry wolf 
dogs, he would not allow any such to be kept.’ He, however, left a note 
to say that he permitted Lady Anne, Lady Elizabeth, and Lady Charlotte 
Brown, each to keep one lap-doy. 

‘“ Proud of this exploit, he rode into Lord Sligo’s town of Westport, 
and proclaimed in the market-place that he had just shot the Prime 
Serjeant dead. The whole town was alarmed ; an uproar arose: but after 
some debate among the wisest, or rather the stoutest people in the town, 
whether George Robert Fitzgerald ought not to be arrested, if possible, 
for this deliberate murder of Counsellor Brown ; he quieted all by saying, 
‘IT have shot a much worthier animal, the big watch-dog.* 

‘*«T was at this time much attached to the family; and debating in m 
own mind how best to conduct myself towards my friends, I determine: 
not to tell George Robert my opinion, as it would be in effect to declare 
that Lord Altamont wanted courage to defend his own honour. I there- 
fore resolved on seeking some more plausible ground of quarrel, which 
soon presented itself, for at the summer assizes of Mayo, holden at 





* ‘The Prime Serjeant of the Irish bar was then Lord Sligo’s brother— 
ahuge, fat, dull fellow; but the great Jawyer of the family. Prime Ser- 
jeant Brown was considered as an oracle by the whole county of Mayo; 
yet there could scarcely be found a man less calculated to tell fortunes, 
The watch-dog was named after him.’ 
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Castlebar, Charles Lionel Fitzgerald prosecuted his elder brother G 
Robert for false imprisonment and savage conduct towards their father, 
upon whoin George Robert had fastened a chain and drag! 

‘« The affair came on before Lord Carleton, and I volunteered in the 
only cause I ever pleaded.* 

“+ An affidavit was produced, stating that the father was not confined, 
I observed ‘ that Robert Fitzgerald had long notice of this cause coming 
on; and that the best answer would be the attendance of the father, whee 
he was called as one of the magistrates in the commission for the county 
of Mayo.’ 

‘« Remesius Lennon, a battered old counsellor, on the other side, ob. 
served that the father was one of the worst men living; and that it would 
be unjust to censure any son for confining such a public nuisance. 

‘*<] opposed putting off the trial of George Robert, and concluded to 
this effect :—‘ Though believing that, in the course of a long life, this 
wretched father had committed many crimes, yet the greatest crime against 
society, and the greatest sin against Heaven that he ever perpetrated, was 
the having begotten the traverser.’ 

‘« On this George Robert said, smiling, ‘ Martin, you look very 
healthy—you take good care of your constitution , but | tell you that you 
have this day taken very bad care of your Jife.’ 

‘« The trial went on; and it was proved, among a great number of 
other barbarities, that the father was chained by his son George Robert to 
adrag, and at times to a muzzled bear; a respectable jury found the 
traverser guilty ; and Lord Carleton sentenced him to three years’ imprison- 
ment, and to pay a fine to the King of five hundred pounds. 

««¢ Kissing,’ at this time, went ‘ by favour ;” and Mr. Conally, the 
brother-in-law of George Robert, obtained from the late Duke of Buck- 
ingham, then Lord Lieutenant, the pardon and release of Fitzgerald. 

‘« Some months after, 1 happened to pass through Castlebar, and 
learned that Mr. Fitzgerald was in the town. I had heard of his denun- 
ciations, but my determination was neither to avoid nor seek my antagonist. 
Desirous of ascertaining what I had to expect, I requested a friend to call 
on him, and, after conversation on some ordinary subject, to say that / 
had been in the town. 

‘« This was done, and George Robert answered ‘ that he hoped when- 
ever we met, it would not be as enemies.’ 

‘« My friend reported this ; but on the whole, I thought it was as well 
not to seek any occasion of meeting a person who, I apprehended, might, 
so soon after our dispute, be induced to depart from his pacific resolution; 
I therefore proceeded on my journey to Dublin. 

‘«« Mrs. Crawford I found had been engaged for a few nights at Crow- 
street theatre, and I determined to see her Belvidera. 1 had not long 





* «Mr, Richard Martin had been called to the Irish bar, as the eldest 
sons of the most respectable families of Ireland then were, not, as might 
be supposed, to practise for others, but with a supposition that they would 
thereby be better enabled to defend their own territories from judgments, 
mortgages, custodiums, &c. &c, and to “stave off” vulgar demands 
which, if too speedily conceeded, might beget very serious inconveniences. 
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taken my seat in the front row of the stage box when | heard a noisy pre- 
cipitate step, and an order given, ina commanding tone, for the box to 
be opened. I turned and saw Mr. Fitzgerald, who took his place on the 
next row. His look indicated rage, and I therefore left my place in front 
and took my seat on the same row with him. He stared for a moment or 
two directly into my face, then turned away and laughed, on which I 
asked, ‘ Have you anything to say to me, Mr. Fitzgerald ?’ 

‘« He answered with a stern look of defiance— 

««+ Only to tell you that I followed you from Castlebar, to proclaim you 
the bully of the Altamonts.’ 

‘© © You have said enough, Mr. Fitzgerald; you no doubt expect to hear 
from me, and it shall be early in the morning.’ 

‘«* J shall hear from you to-morrow !’ he repeated, contemptuously, 
making, as he spoke, a blow at me, and adding, ‘ this will refresh your 
memory.’ He then pulled back his body from behind the curtain of the 
box, and instantly retreated towards the lobby. 

‘“ My feet got entangled in the curtain, when I rushed out to follow 
my antagonist, and I fell upon the floor. The present Lord Houden, then 
Major Craddock, kindly lifted me up. When on my feet I sprang into the 
lobby, which was crowded almost to an overflow. I uttered all that rage 
could dictate, accused Fitzgerald of cowardice, and told him he had 
created the present scene in order that we should be both bound over to 
keep the peace.’ 

‘“* You have got a blow,’ replied he: ‘I desire to disgrace you, and 
when you are punished to my liking ¢hat way (and not before) you shall 
have the satisfaction of being shot or run through the body.’ 

‘“ Next day I met the late Lord Donoughmore, and he most kindly 
said, if I required it, he would deliver a message to Fitzgerald. I said, 
‘No, I could not think of embroiling any friend of mine with such a 
fellow; that I would wear my sword, and trust to my opportunities of 
meeting Fitzgerald.’ 

‘«T watched his house closely for several days, but he did not appear. 
At this critical moment a Mr. George Lyster called upon me, and said he 
would take any message to Fitzgerald. 

‘“T answered, ‘ That of all things I most desired to meet him; that I 
found I could not unkennel the fox; and that I would thank whosoever 
should succeed in putting us face to face.’ I was, however, cautious of 
employing Lyster, knowing him to be Fitzgerald’s cousin, and supposing it 
possible he might have been employed by Fitzgerald himself: this induced 
me totry him, and to say ‘ As you have offered to go to this gentleman, I 
will thank you to appoint the earliest moment for a meeting.’ 

‘“ Mr, Lyster drew not back, he went to his cousin’s house, and was 
ushered by one of the servants into the drawing-room. Mr. Fitzgerald 
shortly entered, and as soon as Mr. Lyster hinted his business, our hero 
desired the footman to send one of the valets. When the butler entered, 
Fitzgerald said, * Francis, bring my cudgel with the green ribband.’ When 
Fitzgerald got this weapon, he addressed his relative thus,—‘ How dare 
you bring a message to me? Hold out your finger with the diamond ring 
upon it!” Poor Lyster obeyed, ignorant of his design, and with one blow 
Fitzgerald broke the finger and the band of the ring, which fell on the 
floor, * Now,’ proceeded he, ‘I order you to take up the ring and 
sent it to me.’ As if thunderstruck, Lyster obeyed. When Fitzgerald 
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got possession of the ring, he put it into paper, and returned it to Lyster 
saying, ‘ Young fellow, take care of the ring! put it up very safe, and 
don’t swear I robbed you of a present from some fair one!’ 

‘« This dialogue (recounted to me by Lyster himself) was followed by 
several blows, which cut and battered the young man severely. At last 
he rushed to the window, drove his head through a pane of glass, and 
cried out for assistance. The police hearing the cry, soon assembled, 
and not finding any of the city magistrates, they having seized both 
parties, conducted them into the presence of Mr. Justice Robinson, 

«« The judge first heard Lyster, and seeing him severely bruised, and sup- 
posing his skull might be fractured, declared that the prisoner could not 
be bailed. 

«« Fitzgerald now, on the other hand, asked to have his examination 
entered against Lyster. He stated, that Lyster was his relative, and pro. 
tected by him, and that I had influenced the young man to deliver a mes- 
sage from me. He said, ‘ that Mr. Lyster had delivered such a messaye ; 
that he had answered mildly, that he would not fight Mr. Martin; 
whereon (says Fitzgerald) this young gentleman said, ‘then you must 
fight me!” My answer was, that I would not fight any man ; on which, 
continued George Robert, he made several blows of the cudgel I hold in 
my hand (his own) at me. I happened to be more dextrous than m 
assailant, and was fortunate enough to take the weapon out of his hands, 
and in my own defence was obliged to strike in turn, or I should have 
been murdered !”’ 

‘« The old judge, believing every word of so plausible a statement,-said, 
‘ I have heard enough, I commit Lyster for trial, and bind over Mr. Fitz- 
gerald to prosecute ; and I do so expressing my approbation of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s manly conduct in refusing to fight Mr. Martin, and thus appeal- 
ing for redress to the laws of his country.’ 

‘ « Shortly after this curious scene I heard that Mr. Fitzgerald was at 
Castlebar, and had it intimated to him that I should be there. I tra- 
velled with Mr. Henry Flood in his carriage, and he kindly offered to be 
my friend, which I declined, fearing to have exposed him to some insult. 

‘ « T had sent my duelling pistols by a fellow who got drunk on the road, 
and forgot his errand; so that I remained some hours at Lord Lucan’s 
house, expecting in vain their arrival ; during which period I heard that 
Mr. Fitzgerald was parading the town with a number of persons from 
Turlow, his own estate, famous for its mobs trained to every kind of out- 
rage. I heard, too, that he said I waited for Lord Altamont’s carriage, 
which, observed he, significantly, would not arrive. Here, | have to 
remark, that I had written a note to Lord Altamont, to say that I would 
gladly compound for a slight wound in this expected affair, and that I had 
requested his carriage might be in waiting for me at Castlebar, which is 
only eight miles from Westport. George Robert had heard this, and said 
to the mob—‘ Mr, Martin expects Altamont’s carriage, but he may wait 
long enough; for though the horse is a brave animal, I fancy Altamonts 
are like the owner, and will not stand the smell of powder.’ 

‘«* These taunts reached me; and procuring a case of the commo. 
holster pistols my servant rode with, I determined to use them; but they 
were so stiff in the trigger, that I could hardly let them off. I fastened on 
my sword, and putting my hand under Dr. Merlin’s arm, walked into the 
town, and soon saw Fitzgerald, followed by his mob. He, too, wore his 
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sword, and I instantly told him to draw. He answered, that he was lame, 
the pavement bad, and that he could not keep his footing; that I had 
Lord Lucan’s mob on my side, and that, in short, he would not fight me. 

+“ T then said, ‘ You will find me in the barrack yard, where I shall 
remain. 

«« ¢[ shall be'in no hurry, after having strack you for your pertness,” 
said he. 

‘« On this I flung a switch into his face, walked to the barracks, and 
got sentries posted with orders to keep out all persons, but Mr. Fitzgerald 
aud bis friend, whilst we should be fighting. He and Mr. Fenton soon 
appeared ; he had a good case of pistols in his hand, while I had the 
wretched tools I named. 

‘« | stood against a projecting part of the barrack wall, and desired Mr. 
Fitzgerald to come as close as he pleased. He said, a cannon would not 
carry so far. J answered, I will soon cure that, for I will now march up 
until I lay my pistol to your face. I accordingly advanced until our 
pistols touched. We both fired; he missed me, but I hit him full in the 
breast, and he fell back, supporting himself by a projection of rock, and 
exclaiming ‘ Honour, Martin, honour !’ 

‘« | said—* If you are not disabled, I will wait as long as you choose !' 

‘« At this moment he couched treacherously like a cat, presented, fired, 
aud hit me. I returned the fire, and hit him ; he again recovered, came 
up, and begged my pardon, asked me to shake hands, and said, ‘ Alta- 
mont has caused all this, and now would not send you his carriage; let us 
both kick him !’ 

‘« Flood met me at the gate, and I leaned on him. I was taken to 
Dr. Lendsers’ to have the wound dressed, but on the way desired my 
servant to go with my compliments, and enquire how Mr. Fitzgerald felt. 
Mr. Flood said, ‘ On no account make any inquiry, for if he lives you will 
have a second fight.’ I was foolish, as will appear, and sent. 

‘“]had not been many moments in bed when my hero entered the 
room with a careful timid step. He said, ‘ Doctor, how do you find Mr. 
Martin?” I was quite surprised, but said, ‘1 am very well, and hope 
you are not badly hurt.’ 

‘« He then addressed me, and observed, ‘ Dr. Merlin insulted me, and 
I consider him a bully and instrument of yours, and as such I will make 
you accountable !’ 

‘“T answered—‘ If I account with you on a mutual understanding, 
that Dr. Merlin is beneath your notice, I shall have to fight him also for 
such an imputation; so put your renewed quarrel on some other ground. 
If you say you did not ask my pardon, I will fight you again; or if you 
say you are fond of such an amusement, I will fight until my eye-lids can 
no longer wag.’ 

‘“ Shall you be at Sligo,’ was Mr. Fitzgerald’s reply. 

‘“ T said, it was not my present purpose, but if he wished it, | would 
be there, and that immediately. 

‘“ He named the day, to which I assented. It was reported, but I 
cannot vouch for the fact, that a party was sent to intercept and murder 
me. Shortly after I reached Sligo, my opponent sent Sir M. Crofton, to 
say, that Mr. Fitzgerald did not require any further renewal of the 
quarrel; and thus the affair ended. My surprise at Fitzgerald's being 
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alive and well, after having received two shots from horse-pistols full upon 
him, was soon cleared up; he had plated his body so as to make it com. 
pletely bullet proof. On receiving my fire, he fell from the force of the 
balls striking him direct, and touching his concealed armour. My wound 
was in the body. 

‘« The elegant and gentlemanly appearance of this man as contrasted 
with the savage treachery of his actions, was extremely curious, and with. 
out any parallel of which I am aware.”’—pp. 136—147. 


Strange to say, this gentleman was born to a splendid fortune, 
had received an excellent education, moved in the best society, was 
well informed, and had been a distinguished visitor at foreign 
courts. He was the nephew of the learned, ambitious, and mag. 
nificent Earl of Bristol, Bishop of Derry. His passion for fight- 
ing, for such it was, has been ascribed, probably with truth, to 
some disorder of the brain. When at home, at Turlow, he was 
always surrounded bya set of banditti, whom he hired for the pur- 
pose of protecting him from the pursuit of his creditors, and the 
vengeance of the law. These men were desperadoes of the first 
order; but when their master was imprisoned in Dublin, for a 
series of the most atrocious assaults upon his own father, it was 
thought that it might be no difficult matter to induce them to join 
thearmy. Our author had just then received a commission in the 
India Company’s service, and he was persuaded by his friends to 
strike up for recruits in the neighbourhood of Turlow. So off he 
set, attended by his father’s old huntsman, Mathew Querns, his 
pockets well lined with money for the occasion. We regret that 
we cannot give the whole story, which is well worth reading. We 
can only find room for the following sketch of a part of his 
journey. 

‘I was mounted on a large white horse called Friday, after Robinson 
Crusoe’s black boy. A case of huge holster pistols jogged before me, and 
my cavalry coat-case behind, containing my toilette, flints, a bullet mould, 
my flute, my beating order, with—to amuse leisure hours—a song book, 
and the Sentimental Journey (then in high vogue, being totally new both 
in style and subject). Thus caparisoned and equipped, the late Mathew 
Querns and the present Sir Jonah Barrington set out, fifty years ago, for 
the purpose of enlisting robbers and outlaws in Mayo, to plunder Gentoos 
in the Carnatic, and establish the Christian religion in the plains of Hin- 
doostan. 

‘ At that period of my life, cold or fatigue was nothing when I had an 
object in view; and at the end of the third day’s trotting, we arrived 
through deep snow, bog roads, and after some tumbles (miserably lined) 
at a little cabin at Hallymount, near the plains of Kilcommon, where 
many a bloody battle had been fought in former times; and as the ground 
was too rocky to dig graves, thousands of human skeletons had been 
covered up with stones—of which there is no scarcity in any, particularly 
that, part of Ireland. Our reception was curious; and as affording an 
excellent idea of the species of inns and inn-keepers then prevalent in Ire- 
land, I shall sketch one of the oddest imaginable places of ** entertainment 
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for man and horse,”—which notification was written in large letters over 
the door, and the house certainly did not belie it. 

‘The landlord was a fat, red-nosed, pot-belled, jovial fellow, the very 
emblem of good nature and hospitality ; he greeted me cordially before he 
knew any thing about me, and said I should have the best his house 
forded, together with a hearty welcome (the welcome of an innkeeper, 
indeed, is generally very sincere). He also told Mathew that he never 
wffered his bin of oats in the stable to be closed, always leaving it to gen- 
ilemen’s beasts to eat at their own discretion, as he’d engage they would 
stop of themselves when they had got enough; and the more they eat at 
one meal, the less they would eat at the next; so he should be no loser. 

‘The inn consisted of cabins on the ground floor only, and a very good 
hard dry floor it certainly was. The furniture was in character; but my 
bed (if 1 were to judge from its bulk and softness) had the best feathers of 
five hundred geese, at least in it; the curtains had obviously once been the 
property of some greater personage than an inn-keeper, as the marks of 
embroidery remained (on crimson silk) which had been carefully picked 
out, I suppose to sell the silver, My host begged I would not trouble 
wyself as to dinner, as he knew what was good for me after so bad a 
journey. He protested, that so far as poultry, game, and lobsters went, 
no man in Mayo could beat him ; and that he had a vessel of Powldoody 
oysters, Which was sent him by Squire Francis Macnamara, of Doolan, for 
old acquaintance sake. 

‘I promptly asked for a bottle of his best wine ; but he told me he never 
sold a single bottle to a gentleman, and hoped I would have no objection 
totwo. Of course, I acquiesced, though intending to dine alone, and 
only to drink the half of one. I was therefore surprised to see, shortly, a 
spruce young maid-servant lay out the table for six persons, with every 
thing in good order ; and on dinner coming in, my landlord introduced his 
old wife, two smart pretty daughters, and his son, by no means a “ promis- 
ing boy.” He uncorked both bottles at once, and no persons ever fared 
more sumptuously. The wine, he said, was the finest old claret of the 
“real smuggling,” by Sir Neil O’Donnell’s own cutter, called Paddy 
Whack, from the Isle of Man;—and Sir Neil (a baronet of Newport) 
never sent a bad hogshead to any of his customers ; his honour’s brandy, 
likewise, was not a jot worse than his claret, and always tasted best of a 
cold morning. 

‘We had got deep into our second bottle, of which the ladies took a 
glass each, while the young gentleman drank a bumper of brandy, when 
my host, who knew every body, and every thing local, gave me the life, 
adventures, and character of almost each person of note in that country, 
including numerous anecdotes of George Robert, which originated in and 
were confined to the neighbourhood. He laughed so heartily at his own 
stories, that it was impossible not to join him. Tea and hot cakes followed ; 
a roast goose, brandy, punch, and old ale, made the supper, and I retired 
to bed heartily and careless. ae 

‘Next morning I was roused rather early by a very unexpected inci- 
dent, namely, a hen, which, having got into my room, layed a couple of 
eggs at once on my coat which lay beside me, and then, as hens accustom 
themselves to do (and it is no bad practice), she gave as loud and pro- 
tracted a notice of her accouchement, as her voice could furnish. 
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‘ | immediately rose, brought out my two eggs to our breakfast-table, 
and was expressing my surprise at the circumstance, when Miss Betiy 
Jennings winked and whispered me that it was a standing joke of be 
fathers. The breakfast was nearly as good as the dinner had been jhe 
previous day; and on procuring my bill, I found I was charged eizhteen- 
pence for dinner, eighteen-pence for claret, ten-pence for my horses, six. 
pence for my breakfast, and nothing for the rest ; though Mathew Quems 
had got dead drunk, my horses were nearly bursting, and I was little 
better myself. My host told me, when a guest who would drink with him 
had a bottle of claret, he always indulged in one himself, and that if I had 
drunk two, he should have thought it mighty uncivil if he had not done 
the same. I left his house with an impression that he was the most extra. 
ordinary inn-keeper I had ever met with, and really bade adieu to himself 
and his daughters with regret.’—pp. 152—157. 


Pursuing his way to Turlow, our young recruiting officer meets 
with the best luck ; enlists no fewer than sixty men, and after 
having paid each of them a bounty, was marching triumphant! 
with his legion to Dublin, when unfortunately for him, he had to 
pass through the town of Castlebar, in which town, still more 
unfortunately for him, there happened to be a fair of linen yarn, 
The streets were crowded with cars laden with hanks of the yam 
of different colours. His recruits of course got tipsy, and of course 
they mutinied. They swore that a step farther _ would not go, 
and when the expectant nabob drew his sword upon them, the 
people in the fair, fair/y surrounded him, and gave him sucha 
pummelling, that he was almost pounded to a jelly. He was very 
glad to make his escape as quickly as he could, and thus ended 
his service in the army of the honourable company ! 

Talking of fairs, who has not been to Donnybrook fair, or at 
least who has not heard of it? Donnybrook is the Greenwich of 
Dublin, and in former times was the scene of boundless merri- 
ment. There was seen and sung “ The sprig of shillelah and 
shamrock so green,” in all its glory. Sir Jonah’s sketch of this 
celebrated scene would divert a quaker. 


‘The common Irish are the most heroic horsemen I ever saw :—it was 
always one of their attributes. They ride on the horse’s bare back with 
rapidity and resolution, and coming from fairs, | have often seen a couple 
or sometimes three fellows riding one bare-backed horse as hard as he 
could go, and safely—not one of whom, if they were on their own legs, 
could stand perpendicular half a minute. 

‘It is a mistake to suppose that Donnybrook was a remarkable place 
for fighting, or that much blood was ever drawn there. On the contrary, 
it was a place of good humour. Men to be sure were knocked down now 
and then, but there was no malice in it. A head was often cut, but 
quickly tied up again. The women first parted the combatants and then 
became mediators, and every fray which commenced with a knock down, 
generally ended by shaking hands and the parties getting dead druok 
together. 


‘ That brutal species of combat called boxing was never practised at our 
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firs; and that savage nest and hot-bed of ruffians called “ the ring,” so 
shamefully tolerated in England, was unknown among the Emeralders. 
With the shillelah, indeed, they bad great skill; but it was only like 
sword exercise, and did not appear savage. Nobody was disfigured 
thereby, or rendered fit for a doctor. I never saw a bone broken, or any 
dangerous contusion from what they called aad whacks” of the shillelah 
(which was never too heavy): it was like fencing: a cut on the skull 
they thought no more of than we should of the prick of a needle: of 
course such accidents frequently occurred and (I believe very well for 
them) let out a little of their blood, but did not for a single moment 
interrupt the song, the dance, the frolicking, and good humour. —pp. 
941, 242. 

But where is all the fighting ?—the reader asks. Donnybrook 
fair without a fight, would not be a fair at all he thinks perhaps. 
Sir Jonah shall enlighten him a little on the subject. 


‘Take eight or ten long wattles, or any indefinite number, according to 
the length you wish your tent to be (whether two yards, or half a mile 
makes no difference as regards the architecture or construction). Wattles 
need not be provided by purchase and sale, but may be readily procured 
any dark night by cutting down a sufficient number of young trees in the 
demense or plantation of any gentleman in the neighbourhood—a prescrip- 
tive privilege, or rather practice, time immemorial throughout Ireland. 

‘Having procured the said wattles, one way or other, it is only neces- 
sary to stick them down in the sod in two rows, turning round the tops like 
a woodbine arbour in a lady’s flower garden, tying the two ends together 
with neat ropes of hay, which any gentleman’s farm yard can (during the 
night time as aforesaid) readily supply,—then fastening long wattles 
in like manner lengthways at the top, from one end to the other, to keep 
all tight together ; and thus the “ wooden walls” of Donnybrook are ready 
for roofing in ; and as the building materials cost nothing but danger, the 
expense is very trivial. 

‘A tent fifty feet long may be easily built in about five minutes, unless 
the builders should adopt the old mode of peeling the wattles; and when 
once a wattle is stripped to its buff, he must be a wise landlord indeed who 
could swear to the identity of the timber—a species of evidence, neverthe- 
less, which the Irish woodrangers are extremely expert at.* This precau- 
tion will not, however, be necessary for the Don Cossacks, who being edu- 
cated as highway robbers by the Emperor of all the Russias, and acting in 
that capacity in every country, cannot, of course, be called to account for 
a due exercise of their vocation. 

‘The covering of the tents is now only requisite; this is usually done 
according to fancy; and being unacquainted with the taste of the Russian 
gentlemen on that head, I shall only mention the general mode of clothing 
the wattles used in my time—a mode that from its singularity had a far 


See 





* «Trecollect a man at the assizes of Maryborough swearing to the leg 
of his own goose, which was stolen, having found it in sume giblet broth 
at the robber’s cabin. The witness was obviously right; the web between 


= goose’s toes being, he said, snipped and cut in a way he could perfectly 
identify,’ 
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more imposing appearance than any encampment ever pitched by his Ma- 
jesty’s regular forces, horse, foot, or artillery. Every cabin, alehouse, and 
other habitation wherein quilts or bedclothes, were used, or could be pro- 
eured by civility or otherwise (except money, which was not current for 
such purposes), was ransacked for apparel wherewith to cover the wattles, 
The favourite covering was quilts, as long as such were forthcoming; and 
when not, old winnowing sheets, sacks ripped open, rugs, blankets, &. 
&c. Every thing, in fact, was expended in the bed line (few neighbours 
using that accommodation during the fair)—and recourse often had to 
women’s apparel, as old petticoats, praskeens, &c. &c. 

‘'The covering spread over the wattles as tightly and snugly as the ma- 
terials would admit, all was secured by hay ropes and pegs. When com- 
pleted, a very tall wattle with a dirty birch broom, the hairy end of an old 
sweeping brush, a cast off lantern of some watchman, rags of all colours 
made into streamers and fixed at the top by way of a sign, formed the invi- 
tation to drinking—and when eating was likewise to be had, a rusty tin 
saucepan, or a piece of a broken iron pot, was hung dangling in front, 
to crown the entrance and announce good cheer. 

‘The most amusing part of the coverings were the quilts, which were 
generally of patchwork, comprising scraps of all the hues in the rainbow— 
cut into every shape and size, patched on each other and quilted together. 

‘ As to furniture, down the centre, doors, old or new (whichever were 
most handy to be /ifted) were stretched from one end to the other, resting 
on hillocks of clay, dug from underneath, and so forming a capital table, 
with an agreeable variety both as to breadth and elevation. Similar con- 
structions for benches were placed along the sides, but not so steady as the 
table ; so that when the liquor got the mastery of one convivial fellow, he 
would fall off, and the whole row generally following his example, perhaps ten 
or even twenty gallant shamrocks were seen on their backs, kicking up their 
heels, some able to get up again, some lying quiet and easy, singing, roar- 
ing, laughing, or cursing; while others still on their Jegs, were drinking 
and dancing, and setting the whole tent in motion, till all began to long 
for the open air, and a little wrestling, leaping, cudgelling, or fighting 
upon the green grass. The tent was then cleaned out and prepared for a 
new company of the shillelah boys. 

‘ The best tents that supplied ‘* neat victuals,” had a pot boiling outside 
on a turf fire, with good fat lumps of salt beef and cabbage, called 
“ spooleens,” always ready simmering for such customers as should like a 
sliver. The potatoes were plentiful, and salt Dublin-bay herrings also m 
abundance. There was besides a cold round or rump of beef at double 
price for the quality who came to see the curiosities. 

‘ Except toys and trinkets for children, merchandise of any sort they 
seemed to have a contempt for; but these were bought up with great 
avidity ; and in the evening, when the parents had given the childer a 
glass each of the crutur (as they call whisky) “ to keep the cowld out of 
their little stomachs,” every trumpet or drum, fiddle, whistle, or pop-g¥". 
which the fond mothers had bestowed, was set sounding (all together) 
over the green, and chimed in with a dozen fiddlers, and as many pipers, 
jigging away for the dance—an amalgamation of sounds among the most 
extraordinary that ever tickled the ear of a musician. Every body, drunk 
or sober, took a share in the long dance, and I have seen a row of a hun- 
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jred couple labouring at their jig steps till they fell off actually breathless, 
and rather wetter than if they had been river deities of the Donnybrook. 

‘This, however, must be remarked as constituting a grand distinction 
between the beloved St. Bartholomew of the Cockneys, and the Emeralders’ 
slory;—that at that the former, robbers, cheats, gamblers, and villains of 
every description collect, and are most active in their respective occupations: 
whilst at the latter no gambling of any sort existed; nor were thieves, pick- 
pockets, OF swindlers often there; for a good reason—because there was 
no money worth stealing, and plenty of emptiness in the pockets of the 
amateurs. However, love reigned in all its glory, and Cupid expended every 
arrow his mother could make for him ; but with this difference, that love 
is in general represented as discharging his shafts into people's hearts, 
whereas at Donnybrook he always aimed at their heads; and before it be- 
came quite dusk he never failed tobe very successful in his archery. It was 
after sunset indeed that sweethearts made up their matches ; and a priest 
(Father Kearney of Liffy street, a good clergy) told me that more marriages 
were celebrated in Dublin the week after Donnybrook fair, than in any two 
months during the rest of the year; the month of June being warm and 
sug (as he termed it) smiled on every thing that was good, and helped the 
liquor in making arrangements ; and with great animation he added, that it 
was a gratifying sight to see his young parishioners who had made up their 
matches at Donnybrook, coming there in a couple of years again, to buy 
whistles for their children.’—pp. 235—240. 


So much for the humours of Donnybrook fair. There are, how- 
ever, many other fairs im Ireland, which, even to the present 
moment, seldom pass off so innocently. Notwithstanding the 
unanimity that prevails amongst the people upon political subjects, 
and although the members of the different local factions would 
sooner cut off their right hands, than buy a cow which was seized 
for non-payment of tithe, yet when the same factions meet at a 
fair, their animosity becomes as active as ever, and they break 
each other's heads without the slightest remorse. Parishes are 
drawn up in array against parishes, of the same county. Some- 
times one part of a parish fights against the other, by way of keep- 
ing their hand in; and if by some chance the fair should promise 
toend without a regular pitched battle, the blackguards of one 
street in the town will get up a combat against those of another. 
When national questions are at issue, these minor animosities 
merge in more extended parties, and the Catholic provinces of the 
south and west, that is to say Munster and Connaught, will arrange 
themselves with perfect unanimity against the settlers in the north, 
to whom they have not yet been reconciled. 

‘I do not think that the southern and the western Irish have, or ever 
will have, any ardent brotherly affection for their northen fellow-country- 
men, (exclusive of differences in religion.) |The former descended direct 
ftom the aboriginals of the land; the latter are deduced from the Scotch 
colonists, and those not of the very best occupations or character either. 

‘An anecdote told of Sir Hercules Langrish and Mr. Dundas, is illus- 


trative of this observation, and was one of our standing jokes when Ireland 
*xisted as a nation. 
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‘ Mr. Dundas, himself a keen sarcastic man, loved his bottle nearly 
as well as Sir Hercules, invited the baronet to a Yrand dinner in London, 
where the wine circulated freely, and wit kept pace with it. Mr. Dundas 
wishing to procure a laugh at Sir Hercules, said :— 

«Why, Sir Hercules, is it true that we Scotch formerly transported 
all our criminals and felons to Ireland 2?” 

‘I dare say,” replied Sir Hercules; “ but did you ever hear, Mr, 
Dundas, of any of your countrymen returning to Scotland from trans. 
portation ?”’—pp. 252, 253. 


Sir Hercules was a commissioner of the revenue; but it would 
appear from the following droll anecdote, that he had a very pecu- 
liar way of enlightening his mind upon complicated matters of 
account. 


‘ He was surprised one evening at his house in Stephen’s-green by Sir 
John Parnell, Duigenan, and myself, who went to him on an immaterial 
matter of revenue business. We found him in his study alone, poring 
over the national accounts, with two claret bottles empty before him, and 
a third bottle on the wane. It was about eight o'clock in the evening, 
and the butler, according to general orders, when gentlemen came in, 
brought a bottle of claret to each of us. “ Why,” said Parnell, “ Sir 
Heck, you have emptied two bottles already.” “ True,” said Sir Hercules. 
“ And had you nobody to help you?’ “ Oh yes, I had that bottle of port 
there ; and I assure you he afforded me very great assistance !"’’—p, 305. 


Sketches of the wits of Ireland, if such a work could now be 
written, would be certainly one of the most amusing books in the 
world. Sir Jonah thinks it impossible to enumerate them all, 
much less to retain the essence of that peculiar humour by which 
they were distinguished. 

‘It would be almost impossible to enumerate the wits and humourists 
of Ireland in my early days. Wit was then regularly cultivated as an 
accomplishment, and was in a greater or less degree to be found in every 
society. ‘Those whom nature had not blessed with that faculty (if a 
blessing it is), still did their very best, as a foreigner sports his broken 
English. 

‘The convivial circles of the higher orders of Irish society, in fact, 
down to the year 1800, in point of wit, pleasantry, good temper, and 
friendly feeling, were pre-eminent; while the plentiful luxuries of the table 
and rich furniture of the wine-cellar were never surpassed, if equalled, 
among the gentry of any country. But every thing is now changed: that 
class of society is no more ; neither men nor manners are the same ; and 
even the looking back at those times affords a man who participated in 
their pleasures higher gratification than do the actual enjoyments of the 
passing era. 

‘People may say this change is in myself; perhaps so: yet I think 
that if it were possible for an old man still to preserve unimpaired all the 
sensations of youth, he would, were he a gentleman, be of my way of 
thinking. As for those of my contemporaries who survive, and who lived 
in the same circles with myself, I have no doubt they are unanimously of 
my opinion. I had very lately an opportunity of seeing this powerfully 
exemplified by a »>ble lord at my house. Good fortune had attended him 
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throughout life; always respected and beloved, he had at length become 
wealthy. When we talked over the days we had spent in our own country, 
his eyes filled, and he confessed to me his bitter repentance as to the 
union. —pp- 306, 307. 

One of the most celebrated wits of the day was Edward Lysight, 
of whose brilliant powers no testimony now remains, save a few 
songs of the ballad order. : He was a most eccentric fellow, and yet 
in his songs true nature lives. Every body knows his “ Sprig of 
shillelah and shamrock so green,” a ballad in which the peculiarities 
of Donnybrook fair are described in the most characteristic man- 
ner. The following pretty song is a wild rose by the side of a 
pampered hot house plant, when compared with the elaborately 

lished lines of Moore to the same air. ‘The reader may recollect 
ase song :— 

“ The dew had sunk in dim showers, 
But midnight now with lustre meek, 
Illumined all the pale flowers, 
Like hope that lights the mourner’s cheek,” &c. 


How icy cold that verse when compared with Lysight’s radiant 
lines -— 
‘«"Twas on a fine May morning, 
When violets were springing O, 
Dew drops the fields adorning, 
The birds melodious singing O. 
The green trees, 
Each soft breeze, 
Was gently waving up and down ; 
The primrose 
That sweetly blows, 
Adorned nature’s verdant gown ; 
The purling rill 
Stole down the hill, 
And softly murmured through the grove ; 
This was the time Ounagh stole out to meet 
Her barefoot love.” 


Lysight attempted to practise at the English bar, but without 
success, having been obliged while here to earn his subsistence by 
poetical squibs in the newspapers, for which he had a regular tariff 
of prices. He had a cutious adventure at Somers’-town, which 
ended in his marriage with a Jew’s daughter, who persuaded him 
that she was laden with gold. But to his infinite chagrin, he soon 
found that her father was a common swindler. To Lysight’s credit, 
however, be it added, that this circumstance did not alter his 
attention to his wife. He afterwards went to the Irish bar, where 
he displayed his brilliant and ready wit to great advantage in con- 
vivial societies, but he died wretchedly poor. 

In former times, Ireland presented few scenes of mirth com- 
parable to its weddings. Upon this subject Sir Jonah is ravish- 
ingly eloquent. ° 
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‘ There are few changes in the manners and customs of society in Ire. 
land more observable than those relating to marriage. The day has been 
within my recollection, when that ceremony was conducted altogether 
differently from the present mode. Formerly no damsel was ashamed, as 
it were, of being married. The celebration was joyous, public, enlivened 
by every species of merriment and good cheer. The bride and bridegroom 
bridesmaids and bridesmen (all dressed and decorated in gay and gallant 
costumes), vied in every effort to promote the pleasure they were them. 
selves participating. When the ceremony was completed by passin 
round a final and mystical word, ‘‘ Amazement,” every body kissed the 
bride. The company then all saluted each other: cordial congratulations 
went round, the music struck up, and plenty of plum cake and wine 
seemed to anticipate a christening. The bride for a moment whimpered 
or coloured, the mamma wept with gratification, the bridesmaids flushed 
with sympathy, and a scene was produced almost too brilliant for modern 
apathy even to gaze at. The substantial banquet soon succeeded, hospi- 
tality was all alive, the bottle circulated, the ball commenced, the bride 
led off to take leave of her celibacy, men’s souls were softened, maidens’ 
hearts melted, Cupid slily stole in, and I scarce ever saw a joyous public 
wedding whereat he had not nearly expended his quiver before three 
o'clock in the morning. Every thing cheerful and innocent combined to 
show the right side of human nature, and to increase and perfect human 
happiness : a jovial hot supper gave respite to the dancers, and time to 
escort madam bride to her nuptial chamber—whither, so long as company 
were permitted to do so, we will attend her. The bed-curtains were 
adorned with festoons of ribbon ; the chamber was well lighted ; and the 
bridesmaid, having administered to the bride her prescriptive refreshment 
of white-wine posset, proceeded to remove her left stocking, and put it 
into her trembling hand; they then whispered anew the mystical word 
before mentioned, and having bound a handkerchief over her eyes, to 
ensure her impartiality, all the lovely spinsters surrounded the nuptial 
couch, each anxiously expecting that the next moment would anticipate 
her promotion to the same happy predicament within three hundred and 
sixty-five days at the very farthest. The bride then tossed the prophetic 
hosiery at random among her pualpitating friends, and whichever damsel 
was so fortunate as to receive the blow, was declared the next maiden in 
the room who would become devoted to the joys of Hymen; and every 
one in company, both ladies and gentlemen, afterwards saluted the cheek 
of the lovely girl. ‘The ball then re-commenced, the future bride led off, 
night waned, and Phoebus generally peeped again ere the company could 
be brought to separate. Good-humoured tricks were also on those happy 
occasions practised by arch girls upon the bridegroom. In short, the 
pleasantry of our old marriages in Ireland could not be exceeded. They 
were always performed in the house of the lady’s parents, or of some rela- 
tive. It would fill a volume were I to enumerate the various joyful and 
happy incidents I have witnessed at Irish weddings.’—pp. 337—340. 

This gay scene looks doubly bewitching, when compared with a 
modern ceremony of the same description. 

‘ How miserably has modern refinement reversed those scenes of hap- 
piness and hilarity, when the gentry of my native land were married in 
warm, cheerful chambers, and in the midst of animated beings, beloving 
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and beloved! No gloom was there ; every thing seemed to smile ; and 
sl] thoughts of death or memoranda of mortality were discarded. 

‘ Now those joyous scenes are shifted by sanctity and civilization. Now 
the female soul almost shudders—and it well may—on reaching the site 
of the connubial ceremony. ‘The long, chilling aisle, ornamented only by 
sculptural tablets and tales of death and futurity, is terminated by the 
sombre chancel—whence the unpupilled eye, and vacant stare of cold 
marble busts glare down on those of youth and animation, seeming to 
say, “ Vain, hapless couple ! see me —bebold your fate !—the time is run- 
ning now, and will not stop its course a single moment till you are my 
companions !’" under such auspices the lovers’ vows are frozen ere they 
can be registered by the recording angel. 

‘The cheerless ceremony cuncluded, the bridegroom solemnly hands 
the silent bride into her travelling chariot ; hurries her to some country 
inn, with her pretty maid—perhaps destined to be a future rival; they 
remain there a few days, till yawning becomes too frequent, and the lady 
then returns to town a listless matron—to receive on her couch of ennui, 
astring of formal congratulations, and predictions of connubial comfort, 


few of which are duomed to be so prophetic as the bridal stocking of her 
grandmother. —p. 340. 


Such a description as this is enough to give a man the horrors. 
But the good-humoured author very soon makes amends for this 
lugubrious strain by describing his own expedition to a nuptial 
affair, in which one of his brothers performed the happy character 
of bridegroom. The wedding was conducted on a splendid scale, 
which included a good deal of public display, and that too at no 
small expense, although it will appear in the sequel, that more than 
one of the actors in the scene had not a farthing in his pockets. 
The wedding dresses of all parties were fantastically ornamented 
for the occasion. The bridegroom and his attendants wore white 
cloth, decorated with silver tissue, lace, and spangles. Sir Jonah 
describes his mother, ‘a woman of high blood and breeding, and 
just pride,’ as he remarks with true Hibernian exultation ; he says 
that she was ‘clad in what was called a manteau of silvered satin : 
when standing direct before the lights, she shone out as the reflector 
of a lamp; and as she moved majestically about the room, and 
curtseved a@ la Madame Pompadour, the rustling of her embroi- 
dered habit sounded like music appropriate to the flow of compli- 
ments that enveloped her,!’ But we hasten to the cavalcade, con- 
sisting of the state coach, in which the elders of the family were 
seated, and a less showy carriage, in which was the author. 

‘The cavalcade started off at a hand gallop for Bray, accompanied by 
the benediction of old Sarah the cook, and Judy Berger, the hereditary 
housekeeper, who stood praying meanwhile and crossing their foreheads 
at the door. An old travelling chaise, of no very prepossessing appear- 
ance, (which had been rescued from the cocks and hens in the country 
out-house), with a pair of hacks, was driven by Mathew Querns, the 
huntsman, and contained the residue of the party; namely, my two other 
brethren and self. 

‘The more particular description of our attire may strike certain 
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moderns as somewhat ridiculous; but that attire was in the géut of the 
day, and covered as good proportions as those of the new century who may 
deride it. The men wore no stays ; the ladies covered their shoulders ; and 
the first were to the full as brave, and the latter at least as modest as their 
successors. Our wedding suits were literally thus composed. The blue 
satin vests and inexpressibles were well laced and spangled wherever there 
was any room for ornaments. ‘The coats were of white cloth, with blue 
capes. Four large paste curls, white as snow with true rice powder, and 
scented strong with real bergamot, adorned our heads. My third brother, 
Wheeler Barrington, bad a coat of scarlet cloth, because he was intended 
for the army. 

‘In truth, greater luminaries never attended a marriage festivity. Our 
equipage, however, by no means corresponded with our personal splendour 
and attractions ; and I thought the contrast would be too ridiculous to any 
observing spectator who might know the family. I therefore desired 
Mathew to take a short turn from the great rock road, to avoid notice as 
much as possible; which caution being given, we crowded into the tattered 
vehicle, and trotted away as swiftly as one blind and one lame horse could 
draw such magnificoes. There were (and are) on the circular road by 
which I had desired Mathew Qaerns to drive us, some of those nuisances 
called turnpikes. When we had passed the second gate, the gate-keeper, 
who had been placed there recently, of course demanded his toll. “ Pay 
him, French,” said I to my brother. “ Faith,” said French, “1 changed 
my clothes, and I happen to have no money in my pocket.” “No 
matter,” answered I, ‘“ Wheeler, give the fellow a shilling!” “1 have 
not a rap,” said Wheeler. “ I lost every halfpenny I had yesterday at the 
royal cock-pit in Essex Street.” 

‘ By a sort of instinct [ put my hand into my own pocket ; but instinct 
is not money, and reality quickly informed me that I was exactly in the 
same situation. However, “no matter,” again said I; so I desired old 
Mathew Querns to pay the turnpike. “Is it me pay turnpike?” said 
Mathew-—-* me ? the devil a cross of wages I got from the master this 
many a dav ; and if I did, do you think, Master Jonah, the liquor would 
not be after having it out of me by this time?” and he then attempted to 
drive on without paying, as he used to do at Cullenaghmore. The man, 
however, grappled the blind horse, and gave us a full quantum of abuse, 
in which his wife, who issued forth at the sound, vociferously joined. 
Mathew began to whack him and the horses alternately with his thong 
whip; my brother French struggled to get out and beat the pike-man; 
but the door would not open readily ; and I told him if be beat the turn- 
pike-man properly, he'd probably bleed a few himself; and that a single 
drop of blood on his fine clothes would effectually exclude him from 
society. This reasoning succeeded ; but the blind horse not perceiving 
what was the matter, began to plunge and break the harness. « You 
d—d gilt vagabonds,” said the turnpike-man,” such fellows should be put 
into the stocks, or ducked at the broad stone beyond Kilmainham. Oh! 
I know well enough! (looking into the carriage windows) what are yees 
but stage-players, that have run away from Smock Alley, and want to 
impose upon the country folk !—but I'll neither let vees back or forward, 
by , till you pay me a hog for the pike, and two and eightpence half- 
penny for every wallop of the whip that the ould green mummer there 
gave me when I only wanted my honest dues.” 
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‘| saw fighting was in vain ; but courtesy can do any thing with an 
Irishman. ‘* My honest friend,” said I, (to soften him) “ you're right, 
we are poor stage players, sure enough : we've got a joan of the clothes 
from Mr. Ryder—may heaven bless him! and we're hired out to play 
a farce for a great wedding that's to be performed at Bray to-night. 
When we come back with our money we'll pay you true and fair, and 
drink with you till you're stiff, if you think proper.” 

‘On this civil address, the pike-man looked very kind : “ Why then, by 
my sow! it’s true enough,” said he, ‘ ye can’t be very rich till ye get 
your entrance money ; but sure, I won't be out of pocket for all that. 
Well faith and troth, ye look like decent stage-players ; and I'll tell you 
what, I like good music, so I do. Give me a new song or two, and 
d—mme but I'll let you off, you poor craturs, till you come back agin. 
Come, give us a chaunt, and I'll help you to mend the harness too!” 

‘« Thank you, Sir,” said I humbly. “I can’t sing,” said my brother 
French, “unless I'm drunk.” “ Nor I, drunk or sober,” said Wheeler. 
“You must sing for the pike,” said [ to French; and at length he set up 
his pipes to a favourite song, often heard among the half-mounted gentle- 
men in the country when they were drinking ; and as I shall never forget 
any incident of that (to me) eventful day, and the ditty is quite character- 
istic both of the nation generally and the half-mounted gentlemen in par- 
ticular (with whom it was a sort of charter song), I shall give it. 

‘D —n money—it’s nothing but trash ; 
We're happy, though ever so poor ! 

When we have it we cut a great dash, 
When its gone, we ne’er think of it more. 
Then let us be wealthy, or not, 

Our spirits are always the same ; 

We're free from every dull thought, 

And the “ boys of old Ireland’s” our name ! 


‘I never saw a poor fellow so pleased as the pike-man ; the words hit 
his fancy ; he shook us all round most heartily by the hand; and run- 
ning into his lodge, brought out a pewter pot of frothing beer, which he 
had just got for himse!f, and insisted on each of us taking a drink. We 
of course complied. He gave Mathew a drink too, and desired him not 
to be so handy with his whip to other pike-men, they'd justice him at 
Kilmainham. He then helped up our traces ; and Mathew meanwhile- - 
who having had the last draught, had left the pot no further means of exer- 
ising its hospitality —enlivened by the liquor, and encouraged by the good 
nature of the pike-man, and his pardon for the wallopping—thought the 
least he could do in gratitude, was to give the honest man a sample of his 
own music, vocal and instrumental: so taking his hunting horn from 
under his coat (he never went a yard without it), and sounding his best 
“Death of Reynard,” he sang a stave, which was then the charter song of 
his rank, and which he roared away with all the graces of a view holloa : 

Ho! ro! the sup of good drink ! 
And it’s ho! ro! the heart wouldn't think ! 
Oh! had [ a shilling lapp’d up in a clout, 
‘Tis a sup of good drink that should wheedle it out. 
And it’s ho! ro! &c. &e. 


‘The man of the pike was delighted. ‘ Why then, by my sowl, you 
ould mummer,” said he, “ it’s a pity the likes of you should want a hog. 
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Arrah! here (handing him a shilling), maybe your whistle would run 
dry on the road, and you'll pay me when you come back, won't you? Now 
all's settled ; off wid yees! Success! success!” And away we went as 
fast as the halt and blind could convey us.—pp. 344—349, 


Ireland in its former glory was the only spot upon earth for 
which such a scene as this could have been even invented, with 
any regard to propriety of character. But when we say ‘‘invented,” 
let it not be understood that we wish to pick a quarrel with Sir 
Jonah. We have no fancy for giving flesh room to one of his bul- 
lets, for we suppose that he has not yet consigned his pistols to the 
hammer. We really do not believe that he has done anything more 
in the way of imagination, than here and there embellish his 
sketches a little—a very venial sin in an author who has counted 
his seventieth year. We must observe that his third volume, how- 
ever, is by no means so racy as the other two. It is rather garru- 
lous. We have no objection to trifling anecdotes. Indeed, they 
are essential to any work that pretends to afford sketches of the 
manners of any society. But we think that several stories of that 
kind are here spun out to an intolerable length. Nevertheless, we 
should prefer to have the book with all its faults, rather than be 
without it. 





Art. 1V.—A plain Statement of the Power of the Bank of England, 
and of the Use it has made of it ; with a Refutation of the Objections 


made to the System of Scotch Banking; anda Reply to the “ His- 
torical Sketch of the Bank of England.” By the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Parnell, Bart., M.P. 8vo, pp. 98. London: Ridgway. 
1832. 


As the question of the renewal of the Bank Charter is now at issue, 
and it is of great importance that the public should clearly under- 
stand the interest which it has in the solution of that, and indeed 
of every other question relating to an institution of such immense 
pecuniary influence in this country, we shall trace its history as 
briefly, and with as much simplicity as we can, and then state the 
grounds upon which we coincide with Sir Henry Parnell in think- 
ing, that the Bank Charter ought never again to be renewed. 

In the year 1694, five years after the accomplishment of our 
revolution, and while the affairs of the government were still ina 
very unsettled state, great embarrassment was experienced by the 
then ministry in discharging the various obligations which had 
been incurred in consequence of the recent changes. The greatest 
abuses prevailed in the system of taxation, and the Treasury found 
it extremely difficult to raise a sum of money by way of loan, which 
the exigencies of the state absolutely required. In order to afford 
the assistance which was so essential to the establishment of the 
revolutionary government, Mr. William Paterson, a clever intelli- 
gent Scotchman, a man of great enterprise, and a projector in the 
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extravagant sense of that word, proposed to raise a loan of one 
million, two hundred thousand pounds,—a very large sum in those 
davs,—by way of subscription. His proposals having been admitted 
and carried into execution, the subscribers, besides receiving eight 
per cent. on the sum advanced as interest, and 4,000/. a year as 
the expense of management, in all 100,000/. a year, were, according 
to the stipulations entered into, incorporated as a society denomi- 
pated the ‘ Governor and Company of the Bank of England,” by 
a charter dated the 27th of July, 1694. The powers of the Com- 
pany, and the mode of managing its affairs, were defined in the 
charter. It was authorised, amongst other privileges, to issue 
notes, which were at first convertible, as they are now, into gold. 
But it was not long in existence before it was involved in very con- 
siderable difficulties on account of this circumstance, for although it 
had not then, nor until 1759, issued any notes under 20/., yet during 
the period of the great re-coinage it was obliged to suspend its cash 
payments, its notes being at a heavy discount. Having, however, 
by the assistance of government, and the prudence of the directors, 
survived this crisis, they found it necessary to make an addition 
totheir capital. In 1708, the Bank was enabled to advance another 
loan of one million, seven hundred thousand pounds to the govern- 
went, for the purpose of paying off Exchequer bills which had been 
issued to meet the exigencies of the state. The two loans, to- 
gether with an advance of 400,000/. made in consideration of the 
renewal of the charter, placed the government under obligations to 
the Bank, to the amount of nearly three millions and a half. 

Thus far we may see, that the Bank was in fact nothing more 
or less than a company of rich merchants, incorporated in the first 
instance for the purpose of lending money to the state whenever it 
wanted funds, and that by way of remunerating them for the ser- 
vices thus rendered, they were not only paid a high interest for the 
money actually advanced, but also empowered to raise a capital in 
addition to their nominal capital, and with both represented by 
their notes, to carry on a certain species of money trade, the profits 
of which were divisible in proportion to the amount of their respec- 
tive subscriptions amongst all the members of the firm. 

In the year last mentioned, 1708, another large addition was 
made to the Company’s capital, raising it to the total amount of 
four millions and a half: the privileges which they enjoyed became 
so manifest a source of their prosperity, that another company, 
called the ‘‘ Mine-adventure Company,” conceived that they also 
might do a little in the way of healien business, and create money 
by issuing their own notes. But this attempt looked too like a 
public competition. The Bank of England did not relish such 
competition, and accordingly it exercised that sort of influence 
over the government, which a large creditor may at all times exer- 
cise over a needy debtor, and succeeded in getting a law enacted, 
whereby it was declared that during the continuance of the corpo- 
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ration of the Bank of England, “ it should not be lawful for any 
body politic, erected or to be erected, other than the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, or for other persons whatsoever 
united or to be united in covenants or partnerships, exceeding the 
number of six persons, in that part of Great Britain called England 
to borrow, owe, or take up any sum or sums of money on their bills 
or notes payable on demand, or in any less time than six months 
from the Seaibbing thereof.” 

The effect of this provision was to put a stop at once to the notes 
of the Mine-adventure Company, and to prevent any other English 
corporation, or any number of persons exceeding that of six, from 
entering into a joint partnership, in any part of England, for the 
purpose of issuing notes ate on demand—that is to say, from 
doing that which the Bank found to be the main source of its 
profits. It is true that six persons might associate for that purpose 
in London, but were their capital even as large as that of the Bank, 
their credit could not possibly keep pace with that of a company 
to whose numbers there were no limits, to whose capital in fact 
there are no bounds, and which in case of need might be doubled 
or quadrupled if they deemed fit. The stars are not seen when 
the sun shines. The Mine Company would not be able to transact 
any business in the way that would be most lucrative to them, and 
few persons would be found—certainly, six persons have not yet 
been found in London—who would venture their capital upon a 
speculation so little likely to prove successful. Banks have indeed 
been established in the English counties, remote from the metro- 
polis, where the presence of the Bank of England paper is not cal- 
culated altogether to monopolise the market. But even that species 
of distant competition has been recently much diminished, by the 

stablishment in the manufacturing districts of branches of the 
Bank of England, which absorb a great portion of the business 
wherever they appear. 

The Company are allowed by their charter to act in the capacity 
of pawnbrokers: that is tosay, they may lend money on goods, and 
if the goods be not redeemed at the specified time, to sell them by 
public auction. They are authorised to discount bills of exchange, 
and to deal in gold and silver; but their principal profits anse 
from the privilege which they possess of issuing notes, and this privi- 
lege, as we have seen, they possess exclusively in effect in London, 
and almost exclusively wherever their branch banks have been 
established. 

In other words, the Company have what may be called a mono- 
poly in the trade of creating money, a monopoly which the people 
of this country would not suffer the king to possess, lest he might 
apply it to the purposes of despotism, but which they have hitherto 
allowed some hundred merchants to exercise, not for the public 
benefit, but for their individual advantage. 

Let us suppose that twenty persons resolved to form themselves 
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into a company for the purpose of selling hats, and that they ob- 
tained a law whereby they should be authorised to sell hats, and at 
the same time to prevent any other person in London from following 
the same trade: what, we should very generally soon ask, could be 
the reason that might have induced Parliament to pass such a law ? 
No reason could possibly exist for such an enactment except two— 
either the Parliament must have been willing to give the twenty 
hatters a monopoly for their own profit, or Parliament must have 
been under some obligation to the hatters, which it repaid by giving 
them an exclusive charter. But the first reason would be soon 
disposed of by public indignation: the second, if it existed, would 
give rise to inquiries as to the > eee whether the supposed obli- 
gation might not be discharged in some other way, and whether a 
monopoly in the sale of hats might not be a species of compensation 
greatly exceeding in value the hypothetical service for which it was 
yiven. 

; This is exactly the inquiry that is now going on before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, with respect to the monopoly 
hitherto secured by charter to the Bank of England. That charter, 
when first granted, was to continue only for eleven years certain. 
But the Company contrived, in the mean time, to get the govern- 
ment deeper in their debt, and thus they obtained a renewal of it 
until 1733. By pursuing the same game, occasionally doing little 
jobs for the state, and feeding its growing extravagance with fur- 
ther loans, they have gone on up to the present moment, and the 
charter under which they now exist is not to expire until the Ist 
of August, 1833. Thus they have been enabled, by keeping the 
government of the country under their foot, to prolong to the period 
of a century and a half, an institution which originally was not 
intended to continue for more than eleven years! There is not 
upon record so striking an instance of mercantile cunning and 
success, as the corporation of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England. 

The government is now indebted to the Company in a sum not 
far off from fifteen millions sterling, for which the public pays them 
interest to the amount of nearly four hundred thousand pounds a 
year. Is not the regular payment of this interest a sufficient remu- 
neration for their various loans? Is it necessary, is it fair towards 
the great mass of the community, supposing even their existence as 
a company was profitable to themselves, without being injurious to 
any body else, that besides paying them the interest of their money, 
they should also be enabled by peculiar privileges to reap other 
profits to an enormous amount? If in addition to interest a par- 
ticular monopoly be justly given to a company, who have advanced 
fifteen millions of money, would it not be just at least to extend 
the same monopoly to thuse creditors of the country who have lent 
it, and to whom it now owes upwards of eight hundred millions 
sterling? Assuredly, even assuming that no charges of misconduct 
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could be substantiated against the Company, they have no right 
as national creditors, to be placed in a situation much more advan. 
tayeous than other creditors of the nation—especially when it js 
considered that the Company have only lent fifteen pounds, where 
the others have lent eight hundred ! 

But the case against the Bank is very far from resting here, 
We are only upon its threshold, sporting as it were with a very 
distant view of the outline of that overgrown establishment, the 
monument of former days of privileges and monopolies, bequeathed 
to us bya Dutch king and a Scotch projector, Sir Henry Parnell, 
with that tact of turning figures into syllogisms, and the most com- 
plicated accounts into A. B. C., in which he has no living superior, has 
come forward with a bill of impeachment against the Company, 
which they will find it extremely difficult to answer. He gives a state- 
ment of the mode in which the Company have used the immense 
power that has been so irrationally conceded to them, and he shews 
in the most unequivocal manner the repeated and incalculable 
injuries, which they have from time to time inflicted upon the 
country. 

Let us go back once more to our hatters for an illustration, and 
suppose that besides being worn on the head, hats were by law 
capable of being bartered for all other articles which are used in 
the ordinary affairs of life. It is clear that the hat company, by 
issuing a great number of hats, might make them plentiful, when 
their value as compared with other things would be reduced : or 
might reduce the supply very considerably, when their value as 
compared with other things might be proportionally augmented, 
They would thus influence not only the value of their hats, as com- 
pared with all other articles, but also affect the value of all other 
articles, as compared with their hats. In other words, in conse- 
quence of their monopoly, they might in the course of a day, alter 
for the better or the worse, just as it suited their own caprice, the 
fortune of every man in the country. This is a power which Par- 
liament would not dare to give to the Crown: yet they have given 
it toa company of merchants. We say Parliament have given it, 
because, although the charter is the act of the king, he would not 
venture to sign it if they were adverse to its renewal. 

The enormous extent of such a power, especially in a commercial 
country, where barter is chiefly carried on through the instrumentality 
of the Company’s notes, is of itself a sufficient argument against its 
continuance. We say that even if no instance had occurred of its 
having been abused, such a power as this—a power over the whole 
property of the empire—ought not reside under the form of a mono- 
poly, or under any form whatever, in the hands of any commercial 
company, nor yet in the Crown, nor even in the Crown and the two 
Houses of Parliament put together. It is a power so capable of 
being abused with a deliberate intention of exercising despotic 
sway ;—a power so apt to be abused by ignorance, or by 
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avarice, without evil design, that though it has been transmitted 
toour time from the epoch of the Revolution, it is a proof of the 
wonderful facility with which men sometimes erect one species of 
tyranny, at the moment they are directing all their energies to the 
prostration of another. They removed the political despot, but 
they planted in his place a commercial despot, that now rules 
over the private fortunes of Englishmen, a the public fortunes 
of this empire with unbounded sway. 

Sir Henry Parnell, however, goes farther than this general objec- 
tion to the mere existence of such an enormous and unconstitu- 
tional power: he directly charges the Company with having been 
the chief cause of the various embarrassments which have occurred 
in this country since 1780, by reason of their having improperly 
enlarged or contracted the currency, at different periods. heu 
we say the “‘ Company,” we ought, perhaps, rather to use the term 
“Directors,” for they are the responsible managers for the time 
being of the Company’s interests. They are chosen for mere com- 
mercial purposes, that is to say, for the purpose of managing the 
capital in a way that shall be most productive of profit to the 
proprietors at large. When it is alleged, as it is sometimes very 
boldly asserted, that the directors are actuated only by motives 
of benefitting the public, they really mean only that portion of 
the public which includes the Bank proprietors. To suppose 
that they are ever influenced by patriotic and disinterested feel- 
ings towards the nation, is a mere vision. In their individual 
characters, no doubt, many of the directors have proved their 
attachment to their country by their public conduct: but as the 
servants of their proprietors, they are bound to look only to the 
interests of the Company, and they would betray the trust reposed 
in them if they acted otherwise. They are at the head of a great 
commercial speculation, and it must be their positive duty to make 
the largest profits they can fairly realize. When, therefore, we 
hear of their contracting, or enlarging the issue of their notes, 
which may be said to form the currency of the country, we may 
rest assured that in both cases they act with a view to the profits 
of the proprietors, and with no other view whatever. It is very 
fine for them to talk on such occasions of their “ disinterested 
regard for the public:” the phrase is all moonshine—a mere pre- 
text put on like a masque and domino to conceal the real person 
within them. 

_ Let us see then how these operations have influenced the public 
interests, so far as they have affected the currency, commercial 
credit, the prices of the funds, and the government of the country. 
Sir Henry Parnell thus opens his articles of impeachment against 
the Bank. 

‘The power thus acquired by the Bank of England, gives it an un- 

bounded influence ;—first, over the Currency ; secondly, over Commer- 


cial Credit ; thirdly, over the prices of the Funds ; and, fourthly, over the 
Government. 
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‘It is right to notice here, the time when the Bank of England sees 
first to have begun to exercise these various powers. Although incorpo- 
rated in 1694, the circumstances of the country, as to its currency, or trade 
or as to the public expenditure, do not seem to have placed it in a situa. 
tion to have been able to interfere with much influence. Previously to 
1759, the Bank had not issued any notes for less than 20/.; and previously 
to the end of the American war, very little country bank paper was in circy- 
lation ; and the amount of paper issued by the Bank, was no more than 
six or seven millions ; so that, in point of fact, paper money formed but a 
small portion of the whole circulation ; and, till about 1780, the conduct of 
the Bank, as to increasing it, or contracting it, seems to have had little or 
no effect in altering the value of the whole currency of the country, and in 
raising or depressing prices. So with respect to trade, and the money 
wants of government, these were in so low a state, in comparison with 
what they have of late years been, that the Bank acted no conspicuous 
part, and had no opportunity of doing much mischief. According to what 
can be collected from the only source of information on the affairs of the 
Bank, namely, the evidence given by its directors before committees of 
Parliament, it would appear that the first time a very imprudent inter. 
ference with the currency took place, was in 1781-2; when a previous 
over-issue, and subsequent sudden contraction, produced a drain on the 
Bank for gold, and left only 473,900/. in its coffers.* 

‘From this period, (that is, from 1780,) it will be made to appear very 
clearly, that, in no less than seven instances, the Bank has caused, or 
greatly contributed to cause, immense injury to the public interests. What 
will be stated, will be stated deliberately, and in every point, either with 
reference to, or in the very words of, some authority of unquestioned va- 
lidity—that is of persons who wrote some time ago, and whose statements, 
though bearing directly against the Charter of the Bank of England, have 
never been denied; and whose opinions, therefore, may be received as 
solemn judgments pronounced against the Bank.’—pp. 4, 5. 


With respect to the power of the Bank over the currency, it 
appears from the concurrent statements of different writers, who 
have traced its extent, and followed it through its various opera- 
tions. 


‘The power which the Bank of England possesses of greatly and sud- 
denly increasing or contracting the amount of the currency, by buying or 
selling Exchequer Bills, making advances to Government, and discounting 
Commercial Bills, is admitted on all sides. Every table of the amount of 
its Notes in circulation for a succession of years, shows, that it has been 
continually. made use of ; and it has been by so making use of it, that the 
Bank has done so much injury to the public. 

‘ Mr. Tooke says, “ Next to the administration of the state, there is no 
administration of any office so immediately and extensively affecting the 
interests of the community, as that which is entrusted to the persons (the 
Bank Directors) who are invested with the privilege of issuing paper 
money ; and who, by the manner in which they exercise that privilege, 
have it in their power to produce great changes in the property and con- 
dition of every individual in the kingdom. No man, or set of men, ought, 
in my opinion, to be entrusted with that privilege.” 





* «Tooke on Currency, p. 92.’ 
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‘Mr. Mushet says, “‘ Much has been stated to prove how very powerful 
is the influence of the Bank, and the very extensive and dangerous influ- 
ence she possesses over the property, not only of the stockholder, but of 
every nan throughout the kingdom.” 

‘The following passage is taken from Sir Henry Parnell’s Tract, en- 
tited, “ Observations on Paper Money.” “ The Bank, as it has been well 
described, in point of fact, in place of being what it was originally intended 
to be, namely, a bank for commercial purposes, is become a great engine 
of the state. Now, that paper has so far supplanted coin, it possesses 
some of the functions of sovereignty ; so that, while we call to mind that 
it possesses the means of assisting commerce, and financial affairs, it 
should not be forgotten, that, in the same degree, it has the power of 
controlling and disturbing them.” 

‘With respect to the effect of the power which the Bank of England 
exercises over the circulation of the paper of Country Banks, Mr. Henry 
Thornton says, in his work on Public Credit, “ The limitation of the sup- 
ply of London paper is the means of both sustaining the value of London 
paper, and also of sustaining the value, and limiting the quantity, of the 
whole country paper.” Mr. Mushet says, “ It is generally admitted, that 
the extension of the circulation of the Country Banks, was entirely 
dependant upon the extension of the issues of the Bank of England.” 
“1 think,” he adds, “ no increase, or excess of the country circulation, 
can ever be produced, but by a previous extension of the issues of the Bank 
of England.” 

‘These several authorities show, not only that the Bank of England 
possesses the complete and unlimited control over the currency, but that, 
in their opinion, it is a power of so vast and important a nature, that it 
ought not to be entrusted to such a body as the Directors of a trading 
company. —pp. 6—8. 

The existence of the power of the Bank over the commercial 
aflairs of the country, is equally conspicuous. 


‘In regard to commerce, as the prosperity of it throughout all its 
branches, from that carried on by the retail dealer, to that by the 
richest foreign merchant, depends essentially on credit, the power of 
the Bank is without limit ; for if the Directors think proper to send into 
circulation a large amount of paper, when trade has a tendency to run 
into a state of overtrading, they will directly encourage the wildest and 
most ruinous speculations; and if, on the other hand, they should suddenly 
contract the amount of paper in circulation, this will cause even the 
soundest speculations to fail, and bring about the ruin of all embarked in 
them. It is in this way that commercial credit, which of all things is 
the most delicate in its nature, and the most difficult to be kept from 
running into destructive extremes, exists wholly at the will and pleasure 
of the Bank Directors ;. and hence the success or failure of every man in 
business, is more or less dependent upon their movements. This is a 
state of things so entirely repugnant with every sound principle of trade, 
and with the great principle of security of property, that it ought not to 
be tolerated any longer. 

‘On a careful examination into the causes of the embarrassments of 
trade in the last fifty years, viz. in 1783, 1793, 1797, 1816, 1818, and 
1825; the conduct of the Bank, in improvidently adding to, and as 
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improvidently contracting the currency, will be found to have either 
directly occasioned these embarrassments, or to have greatly aggravated 
them; the examination of this fact will be gone iuto, when the abuses 
which have taken place of the power of the Bank come under consi- 
deration. But it is not only on such occasions as those of great 
fluctuations and convulsions, that the power of the Bank over the 
currency proves highly injurious to trade; for in every instance, in which 
the Bank increases or diminishes its circulation, an immediate effect js 
produced on prices, and a derangement in the regular course of trade. 
Scarcely a month passes without some such interference with the circy- 
lation; and the consequence is, that a fluctuation takes place in the 
market, and defeats the calculation of the best considered speculations,’— 
pp. 8— 10. 


Sir Henry next states the power of the Bank over the price of the 
funds. 


‘In order to place the question of the power of the Bank over the price 
of the funds, in a point of view beyond all cavil, it will at once be referred 
to high authority, by quoting the following passage from the pamphlet of 
Mr. Mashet. He says, “ the power which the Bank of England appears 
to possess over the funded property of the country, and, indeed, over all 
other property, is of such magnitude, as to require and deserve the great- 
est attention of the legislature. They have it in their power, by the ex- 
tension of their issues, of from one to two millions, in the course of a few 
months, unknown to the public, but from their effects, to raise the price 
of consols from 20 to 30 per cent.; and, by withdrawing them again, to 
cause as serious a fall. ‘This is a power which the combined power of 
the King, Lords, and Commons, does not possess; and yet is delegated 
to twenty-four individuals in the ordinary walks of life. Let us suppose 
a very ordinary case in human affairs, that the directors of the bank per- 
fectly understand the nature and extent of the power they possess, that 
they conceived it their duty to the Bank proprietors to become dealers in 
3 per cent. consols, (they are admitted dealers in Exchequer Bills, and, as 
such, must influence the market and benefit, or otherwise, the proprie- 
tors,) they determine on an extension of their issues, say to 5 or 8 per 
cent., previous to which they become larger holders of consols to ac- 
count; the issues are made, and the price rises, and they are certain it 
must rise, say 20 or 25 per cent. They may now sell progressively, and 
realize some portion of the above profit on their spcculation. The matter 
may not stop here; for the Bank may, at the high price, sell as much 
more to the account than they purchased. They begin to contract their 
issues by the sale of Exchequer Bills, or refusing discounts; and consols 
are forced down, in the course of a few weeks, to the level at which they 
were, previous to the first extension. The account may then be balanced 
by new purchases at the reduced price. In such transactions there is no 
risk of failure to the Bank: they have the exclusive means in their own 
hands to prevent the slightest chance of disappointment. Such are the 

- powers of the Directors of the Bank of England, and, in some such degree, 
the power of each individual director. It is most important, that the 
powers of that establishment should be thoroughly known to the public. 

‘ This extract from Mr. Mushet’s pamphlet, precludes the necessity 
of adding another word to show the inexpediency of a system which 
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gives to a few individuals this unlimited power over the property of the 
public. 


The power of the Bank over the government is really frightful. 


‘The power that the Bank possesses over the government, is in pro- 
portion to the wants of government of assistance in fulfilling its pecuniary 
engagements. But these wants are of a very pressing kind, in conse- 
quence of the necessity of making payments on fixed days being absolute, 
and the receipts of the revenue being exposed to be interrupted and de- 
layed by numerous circumstances. As, however, the Bank possesses, at 
all times, the ready means of relieving these wants, by merely making an 
issue of Bank notes, it is clear that the power the directors hold over the 
government is unlimited, and constantly in operation. ‘There is, there- 
fore, no imaginable object they can have to obtain, which they may not 
secure, by withholding advances when urgently necessary to keep the 
state machine on its way. The accuracy of this description of the state 
of the case, is abundantly demonstrated by the history of the renewals of 
the Bank Charter; of its addition to its capital; of the bargains made for 
receiving the revenue and the instalments of loans, making transfers of 
stock, paying the dividends, and, generally, transacting the business of 
government. 

‘In point of fact, the government, in all its financial operations, is 
wholly at the mercy of the directors of the Bank of England; and, surely, 
this is a state of things which ought not longer to be continued. 

‘ But however evident the propriety is of relieving the public from so 
much evil, the government will be the last,though in duty bound to be the 
first, to protect the interests of the public, by proposing or consenting to 
any change. They find the convenience, cost what it may, to have a ready 
instrument to keep the Treasury in cash; and they naturally fear that a 
change would impose upon them increased labour and difficulty to manage 
the receipts and payments of the public money. While, at the same time, 
they are certain that it would be quite out of their power to do those 
irregular things which constantly press upon them, and the avoidance of 
which would produce great trouble and inconvenience. —pp. 12, 13. 


Sir Henry nexts proceeds, by the aid of figures which can 
hardly be disputed, to state in detail the instances in which the 
Bank has abused the power which it possesses over the currency of 
the country. Without going through the figures, which will be 
found in the pamphlet, and the introduction of which would strip 
this article of the popular character we wish to give it, we may 
briefly state, that since the year 1780, that is to say, since the time 
when the currency of this country began chiefly to consist of Bank 
of England paper, there have been six marked periods of general 
commercial embarrassment, viz. in 1783—1793—1797—1816— 
1818, and 1825. It is impossible to trace throughout the compli- 
cated relations of the community, the precise cause that led to 
those seasons of embarrassment. We cannot lay a hand upon it in 
any one place, and then follow its movements from one position to 
another. We have not the means, nor could “_ by possibility 
exist, of making the cause palpable to the touch. But when a fact 
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is proved, that would have the effect of producing such conse. 
quences as those which were felt to embarrass the mercantile com- 
munity ; when we find the same fact followed by similar conse- 
quences on six different occasions, we may, and indeed must con- 
clude, that the fact itself is nothing more or less than the cause to 
which those consequences are to be attributed. 

When therefore we find that the amount of Bank of England 
notes in circulation in 1779, was six millions: that in March 17892, 
it was raised to nine millions, and again reduced before the end 
of that year to six millions, we may fairly reason these facts in this 
way. The enlargement of the circulation in March 1782, enabled 
the merchants to enter into extensive speculations ; but those s 
culations had not arrived at a successful issue before the end of the 
year, when the extraordinary supply of currency having been with- 
drawn, they were not able to go on with their speculative opera- 
tions, and the natural result was, the commercial distress which 
marked the following year, 1783. Distress produces want of con- 
fidence, and this appeared in the shape of a great run on the Bank, 
which in October 1783, left only £473,000 in gold in its coffers, 
and consequently reduced it to the very verge of bankruptcy. 

The next case of abuse of its power over the currency of the 
Bank, is that of 1793. After the conclusion of the American war, 
banks were so rapidly multiplied in every part of the country, that 
there was scarcely a town, or almost a village of any importance 
without one. All sorts of paper were thus forced into circulation. 
The Bank, from year to year, swelled its circulation from six 
millions in 1783, until it was nearly doubled in 1792; and thus, 
by its own notes, assisted in increasing the issue of paper to an 
enormous amount by the country banks, for as the country paper 
was convertible into Bank of England paper, the former could not 
have long gone on without the latter. The currency having thus 
become redundant,” says Mr. M’Cullock, ‘ the exchanges took an 
unfavourable turn in the early part of 1792 :” that is to say, a 
five-pound note of the Bank of England was considered to be 
worth less at that period, as compared with its previous estimation 
at Hamburgh for example: in other words, the paper currency 
here was depreciated, and a five-pound note and five shillings, 
were considered of less value than five golden guineas. The con- 
sequence was, that people generally began to prefer the guineas to 
the paper, and another run upon the Bank, exceeding any demand 
of the kind for the ten preceding years, took place, which again 
obliged the directors to narrow their issues, lest their coffers should 
again be so nearly drained as they were in 1783. Now this reduc- 
tion of the circulation led to failures in the mercantile world of the 
most alarming character; it was the result of the previous over 
issue, and that over-issue was the result of a wish, very naturally 
entertained by the directors, to render the concern as profitable as 
possible to the proprietors. Thus we see that the operations of the 
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directors, for their own purposes, are carried on upon such an 
extensive scale, that they absorb in their vortex all the great com- 
mercial interests of the kingdom: the consequence is, that when 
those operations are imprudently conducted, as they always are 
when sudden contractions of an extended currency become neces- 
sary for the salvation of the Bank itself, they bear down with them 
the fortunes of myriads. Who then will not agree with Sir Henry 
Parnell, in thinking: that this is ‘a circumstance which places 
beyond all question, the impolicy of leaving to the discretion of the 
Bank directors the unlimited power of increasing and diminishing 
the currency of the nation.’ 

The next case is that of 1797, which we shall extract from the 
pamphlet before us. 


‘The most important crisis in the history of the paper currency of 
Great Britain took place in this year: supposed to be owing, commonly, 
to political causes. Buta cause of another kind may be stated, which 
will fully, and more correctly account for it, namely, the previous in- 
creased issue and contraction of the notes of the Bank of England. 

Notes in circulation. 
Feb. 1794 ° ° ° £10,963,000 
Feb. 1795 ; ; , 13,452,000 
Aug. 1796 ‘ . , 8,881,000 

‘Mr. M‘Culloch says (although he attributes the ultimate crisis to 

political causes), that the original cause was chiefly the large advances 
made to Government, which prevented the directors from having sufficient 
control over their issues. On this point, Mr. Tooke makes the following 
valuable observations: “ In all cases of over-issue by the Bank of Eng- 
land, from that of the year 1795 (which may, I think, be clear!y proved 
to have been the remote cause of the inability of that body to meet its 
engagements in 1797), down to the time of the passing of Mr. Peel's 
bill; one or other of two pleas has always been studiously put forth, not 
only as a justification, but as a claim of merit. One of these pleas is, 
that the Bank has aided the public service by advances to Government, 
when the state of credit, or a pressure on the money market, rendered a 
resort to open loans for the whole of the Government expenditure inex- 
pedient. ‘he other is, that accommodation has been afforded to trade by 
the liberality of discount, when the mercantile interests had no other 
resource to rely upon. On neither of these grounds could any extension 
of issues, beyond the amount which was consistent with the preserving 
the conformity of the paper to its standard, be justified.’””* 
, ‘Mr. Mushet says, “in February, 1796, the issues of the Bank were 
gail 11,030,1102., being less than the amount in February, 1795, by 2,509,0502. ;” 
ould and afterwards proceeds to say, “‘ on a contraction of the currency, there 
>duc- is a fall in the price of stocks, much greater than the amount of the con 
of the traction of the currency, or in the price of silver, or the rise in the foreign 
over- ‘xchange. This, I think, may be easily explained. When the circulation 
arally is full, or to excess, commercial credit and confidence become general. A 
le as —_— 
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speculative rise in prices to a greater or less degree, is the natural conse. 
quence. Credit is easily obtained ; and every man in business is apt to 
push his credit to the utmost limit of his capital. Having done so, the 
Bank suddenly withdraws 22 per cent. of her notes,as in 1796: the com- 
mercial community are totally unprepared for this diminution of the means 
of carrying on their respective trades, and the consequences must be, that 
any sacrifice will be made by the sale of stock to maintain their credit. 
Many must sink under the pressure ; and as it is not local, but general, 
it ends in what is called a panic.”* 

‘ Now, if this doctrine be correct, the Bank, by increasing its issues, in 
making advances to Government in 1795, from 10 millions to 14 millions,+ 
did what was not justifiable ; by so doing, it placed itself in a situation 
which rendered it unable, in 1797, to meet its engagements. Had it acted 
in a different manner, and exercised its power over the currency according 
to a sound discretion, and refused to increase its issues in making advances 
to Government in 1795, neither the events of the war, the loans to the 
Emperor of Germany, the bills drawn on the Treasury by the British 
agents abroad, nor any of the political circumstances to which the ina- 
bility of the Bank to meet its engagements, has been attributed, would 
have exposed the Bank to that drain for gold which led to the suspension 
of cash payments ; and, therefore, the right conclusion to be come to is 
that of Mr. ‘Tooke’s, namely, that the true cause of the suspension of cash 
payments in 1797, was the misconduct of the Bank of England in its 
management of the currency..—pp. 20—23. 


After the suspension of cash payments, the power of the Bank 
became altogether without limits. The directors having been then 
privileged from bankruptcy by act of Parliament, inasmuch as 
they had no longer before their eyes the fear of a run upon their 
coffers, they converted the Bank into a paper mine, if we may use 
the expression, and dug out from it paper money to any extent they 
pleased. From 1802 to 1808, the quantity of Bank notes in circu- 
lation was never under sixteen millions and a half; in 1809 it was 
raised to nearly nineteen millions; in 1810 to more than twenty- 
two millions and a half; and in 1814, to nearly twenty-nine 
millions. Be it observed, that these issues were made partly to the 
Government, for which the proprietors received interest, partly on 
mercantile bills, on which a discount was received. Thus the 
profits of the Bank became truly gigantic. But the Bank paper 
during nearly the whole of this period wasitself at a discount, as com- 
pared with the value of gold. In 1810 this depreciation was more than 
thirteen per cent.; in 1812, more than 20 per cent., and in 1814, 
more than twenty-five per cent.! Thus a merchant, who in 1814 
wished to convert Bank of England paper into bullion, or to import 
any foreign produce, was obliged to pay one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds for what he would only have had to pay one hundred 
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pounds, if the Bank paper had not been depreciated in value below 
the legitimate standard. Hence the conclusion of Sir Henry 
Parnell is well founded. ‘The great depreciation of the paper of 
the Bank of England was produced by a palpable, and most 
unjustifiable abuse of the power vested in the directors, of issuing 
notes without any control, All the loss, therefore, sustained by the 
public, (that is to say, by those who had to pay from 103/. to 1132, 
and 125/. instead of 100/.—a most ruinous discount,) while this 
depreciation continued, namely, from 1808 to 1820, both inclu- 
sive, is to be set down to the misconduct of the directors.’ 

The late lamented Mr. Huskisson, in a pamphlet which he wrote 
upon the subject, placed the cousequences of this depreciation of 
the Bank paper in another striking point of view. 


‘If, in the year 1797, it had been foreseen that this temporary expe- 
dient (the Bank Restriction) would be attempted to be converted into a 
system for an indefinite number of years, and that, under this system, in 
the year 1810, every creditor, public or private, subject or alien, to whom 
the law, as it then stood, and as it now stands, had secured the payment 
of a pound weight of standard gold for every £46 14s. 6d. of his just 
demand, would be obliged to accept, in full satisfaction, about 10} 
ounces, or not more than seventeen shillings in the pound, with a pros- 
pect of a still further reduction in every subsequent year, it is impossible 
to conceive that the attention and feelings of Parliament would not have 
been alive to all the individual injustice, and ultimate public calamities, 
incident to such a state of things; and that they would not have provided 
for the termination of the restriction, before it should have wrought so 
much mischief, and laid the foundation of so much confusion in all the 
dealings and transactions of the community.’—pp. 25, 26. 


It has been calculated, that from the year 1797 to the year 1816, 
the profits realized by the Bank in consequence of the restriction of 
cash payments, amounted in the whole to no less a sum than 
25,599,359. : that is to say, more than 1,250,000/. a year! If 
this be not coining money, we know not what the phrase means. 

We need not go in detail through the cases of 1816, 1818, and 
1825. The commercial distress which marked each of those years 
of more than ordinary vicissitude and wretchedness, Sir Henry 
Parnell clearly and unequivocally traces to the misconduct of the 
directors of the Bank of England. We think that the public gene- 
rally will sooner or later agree with this able economist, in the fol- 
lowing summary view which he has taken of the impolicy of renew- 
ing the Bank Charter. 


‘The preceding extracts contain facts which prove that, in each of the 
cases of 1783, 1793, 1797, 1816, 1818, and 1825, the Bank of England 
has been the main cause of the commercial and pecuniary difficulties 
which took place in those years; and that it produced them in each case 
by precisely the same means; that is, increasing its issues under cireum- 
stances which justified no increase. ‘The consequence of so doing, it ap- 
pears, has been a greatly redundant currency; and when this has taken 
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place, the Bank has, as uniformly, not proceeded to cure the evil gradu- 
ally, by beginning in time to diminish its paper; but has waited till great 
commercial distress and panic have taken place, and then suddenly con. 
tracted it, and thus led to the most disastrous results. Such has been the 
management of the currency of the nation by the Bank during the last 
fifty years. This management may have had its source in ignorance— 
in giving accommodation to Government, or in being guided by the single 
motive of realizing the largest possible profit on the capital of the Bank, 

‘ If it has had its source in ignorance, the public will have no security, 
should the Charter of the Bank be renewed, against ignorance again leading 
to the same results; because there will be nothing to prevent the election 
of future directors as ignorant as their predecessors, as Mr. Mushet well 
observes; and the circumstance of the present board of directors having 
conducted the affairs of the Bank on better principles, is, therefore, no 
reason for placing greater confidence in the plan of monopoly, 

‘ If the source of the evil is the compliance of the Bank to the applica- 
tions of Government for advances, this is no justification for their con- 
duct; for it is impossible to gainsay the remarks of Mr. Tooke, that no 
extension of issues can be justified, if it be not consistent with preserving 
the conformity of the paper with its standard. 

‘ A due attention to the particular condition in which the Bank was 
placed in each of the above-mentioned cases, will leave no room to doubt 
that the real source of the misconduct of the Bank was the motive of 
realizing the largest possible profit on the Bank capital. The extracts 
show, that in 1790, and 1824, it was a mere question of profit, and that 
the increasing of the issues by the Bank was a scheme to diminish its 
treasure. The immense gain which was the result of the management of 
the Bank during the period of the Bank restriction, is evidence that it was 
planned for the purpose of turning that event to the best account. Ithas 
been said,* ‘ that the directors may be as honest and upright men, as 
every body is ready to believe they are; but they cannot avoid feeling, 
from their situation, as the representatives of the proprietors of Bank 
stock, that it is their first duty to protect their constituents from a loss 
of property, by doing all in their power to prevent any diminution in the 
established rate of dividend on Bank stock. The proprietors of Bank 
stock have no other object, when they purchase it, than to make the 
most of their money; and when they select directors, they choose those 
persons whom they believe will best promote this object. Whenever, 
therefore, such a state of trade shall again arrive, as that which existed in 
the beginning of 1824, is it consistent with common sense to suppose 
that the Bank directors could withstand the temptation of making a large 
profit, by discounting extensively, and by other means of increasing the 
issues of their paper? Would they throw away the opportunity of mak- 
ing good their dividend of eight per cent., on being told that the appear- 
ance of prosperity was delusive, and that sound principles required that a 
disposition to place confidence in it should be checked? They would, 
assuredly, enlarge their issues, and thus do all that lay in their way to 
promote speculation and over-trading; and if they did, in what part of the 
banking system do the means exist of controlling them, and of protecting 
the public from their imprudence? Surely, to leave matters in such a 
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sate, and to suffer the country to be exposed to an evil of this magnitude , 
is quite inconsistent with the right course of conduct of a wise govern- 
ment. 

‘In conclusion, it may be asked, what compensation has the public re- 
ceived for giving to the Bank the full dominion over the currency? It 
has not managed the currency well, as fully appears from the foregoing 
extracts. On the contrary, it has mismanaged it, and produced great 
evil. The small amount of its discounts show it has not been of any 
great use to trade; and its dealings in public securities prevent any other 
result. It certainly has been of use in transacting the government busi- 
ness, in receiving the revenue, paying the dividends, &c. &c.; but it could 
do this business, although it should not issue any Bank notes, or only to 
such an amount as the payments of Government required. 

‘In point of fact, therefore, it has not, nor can it ever yield an adequate 
compensation to the public for the right being vested under the direction 
of its directors, of doing what they please with the currency. If, there- 
fore, the Bank should be any longer kept up by the legislature as a char- 
tered corporation, the conclusion which all the facts of the case point out 
as the right one, is, that the power of regulating the amount of the cur- 
rency ought not to be entrusted to it.—pp. 48—51. 


But it may be asked, what could the government do without the 
Bank? What would merchants do in times of distress, if such an 
establishment as the Bank were not in existence? Both these 
questions Sir Henry Parnell answers in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. If banks were allowed in London upon the same principle 
on which they are carried on in Scotland, where there is no restric- 
tion to the number of partners, there is no doubt that the govern- 
ment might make its own terms with any one or more of such 
banks, without the slightest difficulty. Merchants too—that is to 
say, men of legitimate credit—could never fail to get their bills 
discounted by such establishments, or by some of the eminent bill 
brokers already settled in business. The benefit likely to be de- 
rived by the public’ would resolve itself into two advantages of the 
greatest importance. In the first place, they would not be liable 
to those terrible periodical revolutions in trade, which are brought 
about by the ignorance or avarice of the directors in enlarging and 
suddenly contracting their issues; and in the second place, they 
would not be dependent upon the caprice of the directors for those 
pecuniary accommodations which are absolutely necessary, some- 
times, to houses even of the first respectability. 





Art. V.—History of the War of the Succession in Spain. By Lord 
Mahon. 8vo. pp. 394. London: Murray. 1832. 


Tue war of the succession in Spain is one of those unfortunate 
transactions connected. with English history, from which very few 
persons feel any strong desire to remove the cloud of oblivion that 
long has brooded over it. It served in its time, and in its conse- 
quences, to display the aristocratic folly, the wretched spirit of 
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party, and the imbecile notions of foreign policy, which presided in 
our cabinet. It is a painful memorial of the useless bravery of our 
troops, and above all of the Quixotic chivalary of the General who 
led them through fields of action, in which neither he nor they 
gathered a single wreath of permanent glory. 

It would seem that Lord Mahon was induced to turn his atten- 
tion to the history of this war, from his connexion with General 
Stanhope, the founder of the peerage to which his Lordship is heir, 
and who after serving with Peterborough in Spain, succeeded him 
in the command, and afterwards became his most violent political 
enemy. It is due, however, to the noble author to premise, that 
his reverence for the memory of Earl Stanhope, does not appear 
to have exercised any material influence upon his judgment and 
impartiality asa historian. He has brought to his task an honour. 
able mind free from personal prejudice, and some manuscript mate- 
rials, which were preserved at Chevening, and have not hitherto 
been accessible to historical writers. To say, however, that Lord 
Mahon was therefore peculiarly fitted for the office which he has 
undertaken, would be mere flattery. It gives us pleasure to meet 
with a nobleman in the busy paths of literature; but we are not 
on that account disposed to praise as perfect, a work which, in 
truth, displays no characteristic much higher than that of mere 
industry and methodical arrangement. We should not, perhaps, 
have made this remark, had we not observed in the last “‘ Quarterly 
Review,” some eulogies upon the style of this volume, which are 
among the most equivocal we have ever seen, though evidently 
intended to be complimentary. ‘‘ Lord Mahon’s narrative,” says 
the reviewer, “‘ reflects a singularly well ordered mind ; it is com- 
prehensive, clear, and lively. The style is in general plain, flow- 
ing, mellow, and so happily balanced in tone, that it can rise, with- 
out apparent effect, to a pathetic and sententious dignity, and yet 
descend, on occasion, without stirring any sense of indecorum, to the 
details of a court intrigue, or even the record of a garrison jest.” In 
another place, the noble Lord is praised for the “ manly simplicity” 
of his composition, and for ‘ reflections so originally profound,” 
that the reader might be induced to believe the author of them, 
especially of those which are said to be “ too formally intro- 
duced,” as an octogenarian, rather than a young man not long out 
of his teens. ari 

Certainly if Lord Mahon’s “ plain style” be a merit, it 1s one 
which he shares in common with many of the most feeble wniters 
in our language. We do not profess to understand the evenly 
balanced tone, of which the reviewer speaks, unless he means to 
say that the noble lord relates events of every kind, high and bum- 
ble, in the same dry and unvarying manner. As to the “ manly 
simplicity” mentioned by the reviewer in question, we have looked 
for it in vain; but we do agree that his lordship’s reflections, “ 80 
originally profound,” do now and then remind us of an author rather 
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too far aslvanced in years. In our judgment, his lordship’s narra- 
tive moves on at a jog-trot rate, seldom evincing spirit, and never, 
even by accident, sliding into gracefulness ; it is not only generally 
tame, but often inelegant and ungrammatical. 

Let us take for example the first sentence. ‘ During the reign 
of Philip the Second, the Spanish monarchy was perhaps the 
mightiest which the world had beheld since the downfall of the 
Roman. It is always inelegant to end a sentence with an ad- 
jective, which agrees with a substantive that precedes it at 
some distance; but it is here moreover incorrect to talk of the 
Roman monarchy. The constitution of the Roman empire differed 
essentially in many points, even under Augustus, from that of the 
monarchy of Spain under Philip the Second. Again, writing of 
Louis XIV., he says, with respect to the Spanish succession, ‘ His 
chief rival was the emperor Leopold, whose mother had been a 
Spanish princess, and who was, moreover, the next male represen- 
tative of the Austrian line.’ That is to say, according to the con- 
struction of this sentence, that a Spanish princess was the next 
male representative of the Austrian line! After describing the will 
of Charles the Second, by which the succession to the Spanish 
crown was bequeathed to Philip, Duke of Anjou, the historian 
writes,—* The contents of his will were kept profoundly secret till 
his death, in less than a month afterwards, in the fortieth year of 
his age, and the thirty-seventh of his reign.’ Had he written, ‘ tll 
his death, which took place in less than a month,’ &c. he would 
have produced a much more correct sentence. He is very fond of 
this kind of phraseology—‘ “‘ 1 know your ministers,” said one 
day to Harrach, the Conde de Mancera, &c.—‘ “‘ Had he not,” 
said of him a French officer,’ &c. After alluding to the pledges 
which Louis XIV. gave against the partition of the Spanish mo- 
narchy, the author asks, ‘ could it be believed of the most shameless 
lust of power, that he now aimed at the possession of the Nether- 
lands?’ Thus power is converted into a person. The author de- 
plores the continued disuse of the States General under Louis XIV. 
‘Had they been regularly assembled,’ he says, ‘ and wisely admi- 
nistered, their last convocation would never have led to such dread- 
ful evils; the second successor of Louis would never have been 
brought to the scaffold, nor should we have seen all royal preroga- 
tive, all hereditary privilege, all religious establishment, trodden 
under hoof by that people” What does he mean by administering 
the States General? One would think, from the use of the 
adjective such, that the evils in question had been previously de- 
scribed, which is not the fact; we know of course that by ‘ that 
people,’ he means the French, but there is no antecedent in the 
sentence, nor even in the paragraph, to which the pronoun has any 
relation. We might quote many other examples both of incorrect 
and inelegant composition from this volume ; but these will be suf- 
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ficient to shew that what the Quarterly Reviewer calls his lord. 
ship’s ‘ plain style,’ is in fact very plam indeed. 

The reader need not, we presume, be reminded of the causes 
which produced the war of succession in Spain. Charles the Se- 
cond, the last of his dynasty, having been prevailed upon towards 
the close of his inglorious career to strike in favour of Philip, 
Duke of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV., the balance which had 
wavered for some time between that prince and the Archduke Charles 
of Austria, an alliance was formed, at the mstigation chiefly of our 
William III., to resist the transfer of the crown of Spain to the 
former, and to place it upon the head of the latter. At the com- 
mencement of this foolish war, the power of Spain, so formidable 
under the emperor Charles V., was in a state of miserable decline 
and imbecility. The young king Philip, who was received every. 
where in the most flattering manner, arrived at Madrid in Februar 
1701, having been already instructed by his grandfather to place 
the greatest confidence in the celebrated Cardinal Portocarrero. At 
this period the fleet and the army were in a condition, little fitted 
to sustain the difficulties in which the country was involved. We 
shall give the author’s description of the state in which both were 
then found, as well as the finances. 


‘ Both were in the most deplorable disorder. The military establish- 
ment for so many different provinces and kingdoms had sunk down to a 
number insufficient for any one of them. There were only six companies 
in Naples, three hundred men in Sicily, two hundred in Sardinia, and no 
more than six thousand in the Duchy of Milan, though daily threatened 
with invasion. All the forces maintained in all the Spanish dominions 
amounted, incredible as it seems, to no more than twenty thousand men, 
and even these were ill disciplined, ill officered, ill paid. From jealousy 
of the grandees the old military spirit had been checked in the upper 
classes ; from dread of popular encroachments, the national militia was 
disused. ‘I'he fortresses along the coasts were entirely dismantled and ne- 
glected ; and even the breaches in the walls of Barcelona, made in a for- 
mer siege, had never been repaired. None of the artillery was mounted, 
none of the stores or arsenals supplied. The workshops were empty, and 
even the art of ship-building was lost. The royal navy was almost reduced 
to those armed vessels which protected the South American trade; six 
galleys decayed with age and inaction, were rotting in the bay of Cartha- 
gena, and a few more were hired from the Genoese. ‘‘ On seeing this 
state of things,” observed Monsieur de Torcy, “‘ and comparing it with that 
left by the Emperor Charles, we might almost suppose that his descendants 
had been labouring to destroy the monarchy, instead of to preserve it.” 

‘ To remedy those evils, the first requisite was money; but the finances 
were, if possible, in a still more wretched condition. The taxes were so 
high, that the price of wine brought into Madrid for one REAL, was raised 
by duties to five; but precisely because the taxes were so high, they had 
ceased to be productive, and had crushed beneath their weight both culti- 
vation and commerce. Almost every article of manufacture was imported 
from abroad. The South American mines, however rich, could afford no 
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lasting wealth, to a country thus destitute of industry ; and according to a 
common remark, their gold was to Spain no more than food is to the mouth, 
which gives it a passage, but derives from it no immediate strength or nou- 
isbment. The traders of Genoa and Hamburgh, the Dutch and English 
manufactures—these, and not the Spaniards, were the real lords of Potosi 
and Peru! At Madrid, the treasury was often unprovided for even the 
most pressing demands; long arrears were due; and the want of pay 
sometimes reduced even the royal guardsmen to share with beggars the 
charitable doles at hospitals and convents. ‘The accumulated abuses of 
many successive reigns clogged the action of goverment; monopoly and 
peculation were all powerful; and, to aggravate the public poverty, a spirit 
of waste and extravagance pervaded every department. It will be found, 
that those individuals deriving their chief income from mines—whose 
yearly produce is uncertain and varying, and seems rather to spring from 
fortune than to follow industry—are usually careless, unthrifty, and irre- 
gular in their expenditure. The example of Spain might tempt us to 
apply the same remark to states. 

‘In such general want of money, the French agents wished to impose 
new taxes; but Portocarrero, forseseeing that they would in all likelihood 
cause an insurrection, refused to lend himself to this extravagant scheme. 
With great vigour and activity he atterapted to strike the evil in its roots, 
He enforced in every quarter a strict economy, and the reforms in the royal 
household were the first and greatest, not only for the sake of example, but 
because that department had been the most mismanaged, and is the least 
essential to the public safety. Thus the gentlemen of the bed chamber 
were reduced from forty-two to six, and many other places and pensions 
were suppressed. There is not a single writer on Spanish affairs at this 
period, who does not severely condemn these measures of Portocarrero, as 
involving numerous families in embarrassment, as weakening the ties 
between the nobility and the crown, and as raising an independent spirit 
inthe former. Yet I must confess myself unable to perceive what better 
course the Cardinal could possibly have steered, and by what human 
exertion he could have administered an inefficient income without curtail- 
ing expenses, or curtailed expenses without diminishing patronage.’—pp. 
21—25. 

Portocarrero, an able, though selfish minister, introduced several 
reforms, which he carried with a vigorous and determined hand ; 
but before the young king was firmly seated on his throne, the allies 
resolved on disputing his right to assume the crown, and early in 
the year 1702, sent out an expedition against Cadiz, consisting of 
twenty Dutch and thirty English ships of the line. This expedition 
had been planned by William the Third, but his death in the March 
of that year prevented him from witnessing the results of those 
measures, to which he had dedicated the most anxious attention. 
The operations of this armament, however, displayed neither skill 
hor concert in their execution, and the meditated attack on Cadiz 
was ultimately abandoned as a hopeless enterprise. The allies 
were sailing homeward, when they received intelligence of the arri- 
val of the annual Spanish galleons in the port of Vigo; and as 
they had already tasted more of plunder than of glory, they deter- 
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mined on making themselves masters, if possible, of the treasure 
which the galleons contained. The assault was conducted with 
great bravery, and to a certain extent was successful: but thouch 
the treasure in the ships was supposed to exceed eight millions of 
dollars, the allies captured scarcely half that amount. The remaip- 
der was either carried off by the Spaniards, or thrown into the sea. 

The failure of the expedition against Cadiz did not deter the 
allies from pursuing their purpose. In 1704 they prepared to push 
the war in Rouen which had been induced to promote the cause 
of the Archduke; but the very genius of misfortune seemed to pre- 
side over their arrangements. ‘The troops were spread over a great 
extent of country; they left themselves, in fact, without an army 
for the field, as they ridiculously divided their forces into small 
detachments, with which they occupied several small worthless 
garrison towns. In the mean time, the Spanish forces had been 
reinforced by twelve thousand auxiliary French ; and it is a curious 
fact, that the united armies were led by an Englishman, the Duke 
of Berwick, who was a son of King James the Second, and nephew 
of the great Duke of Marlborough ; while the English were led by 
a Frenchman, the Marquis du Ruvigny, who being a Hugunot, had 
left his own country at the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and 
had risen by his bigotry to an earldom in England, under the title 
of Lord Galway. As the plan of the allies at first was merely 
defensive, they waited for the approach of the enemy, whom they 
repulsed without much difficulty. Meanwhile, a small expedition 
under Sir George Rook, sent to Catalonia, having failed in raisng 
the inhabitants of that province against Philip, on its return ca 
tured Gibraltar—an important event, which encouraged the allies 
to adopt more effective measures. 

Efforts were made by the French and Spanish troops for the 
recovery of Gibraltar, but in vain, and the campaign of 1705 
opened wretchedly on both sides. Berwick had been replaced by 
the Marshal Tessé, an inefficient commander, and the allied gene- 
rals were so jealous of each other, that they agreed to take the 
command in turns for a week each !—the Dutch Fagel being Gene- 
ralissimo for one week, the Portuguese Conde de Corzana for 
another, and Lord Galway for a third! Their operations were of 
course contemptible in every way. But a new expedition was 
planned for the eastern part of Spain, which was intrusted to 
Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, of whom the author gives 
us the following portrait. 


‘ This very remarkable man—the most remarkable, perhaps, of all those 
brought before our view in the war of thesuccession—had just been appointed 
by Queen Anne to the command of a new expedition against Spain. 
Closely resembling in his character the ancient heroes of that nation, which 
he was sent to gain over or subdue, Lord Peterborough may be called the 
Don Quixote of history. Like the renowned knight of La Mancha, much 
that appeared little and ridiculous was singularly blended in his mind with 
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much that was great and noble. His chivalrous turn of mind seemed to 
soar above the low and selfish level of modern times; but whenever shut 
out from any adequate employment, would waste itself and degrade him 
by freaks and eccentricities. At eighteen, he had fought against the Moors 
in Africa; he had been the first English nobleman to join William the 
Third in Holland; and was now in his forty-seventh year. Though de- 
yoting all his intervals of leisure to frivolous and fickle amours, he yet at 
any call of duty, or any pressure of danger, shone forth a skilful general, 
an unwearied and enterprising soldier. His talent for partisan warfare, 
more especially, has very seldom been equalled, hardly ever exceeded. On 
every occasion, we may admire both the secresy with which he planned, 
and the speed with which he executed, his designs. His courage was 
carried to the verge of rashness, his generosity to the verge of profusion. 
He was rapid in decision, and fertile in expedients ; but all his great qualities 
were often counterbalanced by the high opinion which he himself enter- 
tained of them,—by a fretful and irritable vanity, which never left him in 
repose, which urged him to unceasing journeys and intrigues, and made 
him, as was usually said of him, see more kings and postilions than any 
other man in Europe. Under the influence of this forward temper, he was 
often as dangerous to his friends as to his enemies, and far better fitted to 
encounter the latter than to conciliate the first. Perhaps his very incon- 
sistencies might tend to enhance his reputation with his contemporaries ; 
for the most capricious freaks of great men are often admired by the mul- 
titude as deep-laid designs: but the impartial tribunal of history, while it 
admires Peterborough’s genius, and praises his disinterestedness, must 
lament that his conduct was so frequently guided by wounded vanity and 
personal resentment, and seemed always to proceed from momentary im- 
pulse, instead of settled resolution.’—pp. 130—132. 


Such was the individual who sailed on the 3rd of June, 1705, 
from Portsmouth, with a body of about five thousand foot and 
artillery, nearly one-third of them Dutch, and the remainder 
English—and perhaps a more ill-provided armament never left the 
shores of Great Britain. At Lisbon, the Archduke Charles, who 
had been disgusted with the failure of the Portuguese campaign, 
joined this expedition, and both the prince and his numerous suite 
were supported by Lord Peterborough at his own expense during 
the whole voyage. The fleet was well received near Valencia; but 
motives of policy suggested by the Archduke prevailed upon Lord 
Peterborough to proceed farther, and attempt the siege of Barce- 
lona. The troops lay idle and in despair before the city for three 
weeks ; but in consequence of a bold, indeed a rash and secret 
enterprise, planned by Peterborough, it was eventually captured, 
although ‘ a city which, in the judgment of Napoleon, might some- 
times be defended against an army of eighty thousand men.’ 

The whole of Catalonia was soon in insurrection against Philip, 
and Charles was proclaimed, at Barcelona, King of Spain. The 
flame soon spread to Aragon and Valencia, which successively de- 
clared for the Austrian prince. Had it not been for the futile and 
selfish German ministers, by whom Charles was attended and 
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governed, it is not improbable that he might have ultimately become 
the master of all Spain. They thwarted Peterborough’s fiery bra- 
very, which was also feared and kept in check by the Duteh officers; 
but these difficulties did not prevent him from executing a variety 
of bold movements, which kept up the spirit of his followers to the 
end of the campaign. 

In the following year, 1706, he received a reinforcement from 
England, which was sent out under General Stanhope, which 
enabled him to relieve Barcelona, at the moment when it was about 
to be stormed by the French and Spanish troops under Marshal 
Tessé. Philip was then with the army, and compelled to retreat 
into Rousillon. Berwick, meantime, who had been re-appointed to 
the army in the west, was reduced to the most wretched state: the 
allies had compelled him to retreat before them as far as Sala- 
manca, and the cause of Philip was nearly hopeless. Madrid was 
already in the possession of Lord Galway, who, however, preferred 
remaining there in luxurious indolence, at a time when, if he had 
actively prosecuted the war, he might have brought it to a speedy 
and triumphant termination. But errors were committed on all 
sides. Charles lingered on the way to Madrid, when he ought to 
have been in the capital, his only excuse being that ‘ his equipage 
was not ready to enter it with becoming state.’ ‘‘ Sir,” replied 
General Stanhope, ‘‘ our William the Third entered London in a 
hackney, with a cloak bag behind it, and was made king not many 
weeks after.” But this sensible and spirited observation was lost 
upon the pompous Austrian. Peterborough, too, wasted his time 
and means at Valencia, whence he was prevented moving by eti- 
quette. Galway, forsooth, had not sent him a card of invitation 
to Madrid! The result was, that in the mean time the errors of the 
allies allowed abundant opportunity to the followers of Philip for 
retrieving his fortunes in Castille. 


‘ Throughout all history, there are few national movements more beau- 
tiful and striking than the mannerin which a prince, by no means popular 
when firmly seated on the throne, rallied round him the hearts of his sub- 
jects by that very evil fortune which would commonly have lost them. 
The Spaniards are indeed embued more perhaps than any other uation 
with that romantic generosity, which makes them naturally incline to the 
weak and fallen, and prefer him who must beseech, to him who can bestow 
protection. Their reverence towards the man once acknowledged as their 
king, is also of ahigher and more sacred nature than ours. The same title, 
“His Majesty,” is applied by the Spaniards to their God, as to their 
Sovereign : their feeling towards the former is a sort of loyalty ; their feel- 
ing towards the latter a sort of devotion; and both are inseparably mingled 
in their minds. In addition to these causes, there was amongst the Cas- 
tillians (as the Admiral of Castille had foreseen there would be,) a great 
aversion to any monarch who came to them either from the Catalans, or 
the Valencians. The former they hated, as fierce and frequent in rebel- 
lion; and as to the latter, their delicious climate and enervating luxuries 
only excited their contempt. It had even become proverbial amongst them 
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to say, mm a sort of couplet, that at Valencia the meat is grass, and the 
grass water ; the men are women, and the women—nothing. “ ‘The con- 
tent of Spain,” observes General Stanhope, “ is now divided into the par- 
ties, a8 formerly into the crowns, of Castille and Aragon. All the latter 
we are possessed of; and, I believe, the provinces which compose it would 
be very well pleased to continue thus separated. But this is the thing in 
the world we ought to fear most; since such a division would render 
Spain perfectly insignificant in the balance of Europe.” Lord Peter- 
borough's evidence is equally strong. ‘ Assure yourself,” he writes at the 
same time, that in Castille there is a most violent spirit against us, which 
appears to a degree that could not be believed.” Every town and every 
village rose in arms. The English and Portuguese were masters of no 
more ground than their armies stood upon, and even there had to fear the 
nightly thrusts of the knife. At Salamanca, the allies had no sooner left 
the town, than the inhabitants disclaimed their authority, and levied a body 
of light troops, which hovered on the frontier and cut off their communi- 
cation with Portugal. At Toledo, the people rose in insurrection against 
Portocarrero and the Queen-Dowager, tore down the Austrian standard 
which the latter had hoisted on her palace, placed guards at her door, and 
treated her as a prisoner of state. The Audalusians, according to the ex- 
pression of Berwick, did miracles for the cause, raising, on this sudden 
emergency, and entirely by their own exertions, fourteen thousand regular 
foot, and four thousand cavalry. Poor as were the provinces, they all 
vied with each other in offering supplies of money: the spirit, in short, 
was general; but two more particular instances of it may perhaps be 
allowed me. A brother of the Conde de Santa Cruz, an archdeacon of 
Cordova, had no sooner heard the betrayal of the Spanish galleys and 
treasure to the enemy, than he hastened to the baptismal register of the 
city, and tore out the leaf which contained his brother’s name, indignantly 
exclaiming, ‘‘ May no record of so vile a wretch remain amongst men!” 
At the court of Philip, a country priest obtained an audience of the Queen, 
and offered her one hundred and twenty pistoles from a small village with 
only the same number of houses. ‘‘ My flock,” he added, ‘‘ are ashamed 
at not being able to send a larger sum; but they entreat your Majesty to 
believe that in the same purse are one hundred and twenty hearts, faithful 
even unto death.” ‘* The good man wept as he said it,” said Princess Orsini, 
who relates the occurrence, ‘ and truly we wept also as we heard him.” 
New levies thronged on every side to the standards of Philip and Berwick, 
near Xadraque, which were joined by the troops of Las Torres, frorn Valen- 
cla, and those which had retreated into Rousillon. Philip himself shook 
off, for the time, that torpor which usually benumbed his natural talents : 
he addressed the troops with much spirit and effect; denied the reports of 
his intending to leave Spain ; and pledged his royal word to die at the head 
of the last squadron that remained faithful to his service. To please the 
Spaniards, also, Orry, who had been dispatched to Paris with the crown 
Jewels to raise money, was ordered to remain there, instead of assuming 


once more that most unpopular character—a French minister of the Spa- 
nish finances,’ —pp. 200—204. 


Excesses of every kind had already thinned the allied troops at 
Madrid, when they marched out under Galway to meet Charles, 
who was at Zaragoza, and to escort him to the capital. But they 
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had scarcely marched out, when a squadron of horse, detached b 
Berwick, marched in, where they were received with popular accla- 
mation. Soon after the troops under Galway, those under Das 
Minas, the Portuguese commander, and those under Peterborough, 
formed a junction at Guadalaxara, but they did not muster in the 
whole more than eighteen thousand men, whereas Berwick’s force 
had been by this time increased to twenty-two thousand. The allied 

enerals quarrelled with each other. Peterborough was ranked by 
Charles amongst his most bitter enemies, because he had remon- 
strated against the unreasonable delays that had taken place; 
his suggestions for the recovery of Madrid were contemptuously 
overruled, and he profited of an article in his instructions to abandon 
Spain altogether, and proceed to the relief of Turin, which was 
then besieged by the French, on account of the Duke of Savoy’s 
accession to the cause of Charles. That prince gave him a com- 
mission to raise a loan for him at Genoa, for which port he sailed 
from Alicant, much to the gratification of Charles, Galway, and 
Das Minas, who were all glad to get rid of him. But with him, 
Lord Mahon truly observes, ‘ seemed to depart the good genius of 
the Austrian cause.’ 

The allies retreated to Valencia, where Peterborough, after rais- 
ing the loan, experienced a most cordial reception from Charles in 
January, 1707. Though recalled by the English ministry, on ac- 
count of his having abandoned the army, he now was desirous of 
being allowed to fight as a volunteer. But this request was refused 
by Galway, and Peterborough, after strenuously advising the allies 
to remain on the defensive, returned to England, where, after a 
protracted enquiry, he was thanked by the House of Lords for his 
services. The resolution set forth, ‘* That the Earl of Peterborough, 
during the time he had the honour of commanding the army in 
Spain, did perform many great and eminent services ; and if the 
opinion he gave in the council of war at Valencia had been fol- 
lowed, it might very probably have prevented the misfortunes that 
have happened since in Spain.” 

Galway and Das Minas took the field in April, 1707; and not 
being aware that Berwick had received reinforcements from France, 
they marched down on the 25th to the plain of Almanza, where 
they found him encamped. Both Philip and Charles were absent 
from their respective armies ; and the fact already mentioned of the 
French being led by an English, and the English by a French 
general, here presented itself in the most striking point of view. 
The English and Portuguese, (who were unassisted by any Spa- 
niards,) did not number more than twelve thousand foot, and five 
thousand cavalry ; the French and Spanish troops are computed at 
twenty-five thousand in all—the cavalry greatly exceeding that of 
the allies, while the infantry on both sides is asserted by the French 
sna been equal. The events of this unfortunate battle are thus 
related. 
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‘The battle began about three in the afternoon by a bold attack from 
Lord Galway on the Spanish right. He succeeded in dislodging them from 
the height in their front which they had fortified with a battery; buta 
desperate charge of the Spanish horse regained possession of the ground, 
and drove back the assailants in disorder. They were protected, however, 
by the timely interposition of some English infantry ; and, rallying, pre- 
ared for a second onset. Meanwhile in the centre, victory seemed to de- 
clare for the allies. Das Minas made the greatest personal exertions, such 
as are seldom to be seen in a man of his advanced age or high military 
rank; he was here—there—everywhere—almost at once. His mistress, 
who had followed him in this campaign, and wore a soldier's dress, was 
killed fighting by his side. Through his spirited example, and the more 
steady courage of the Dutch and English infantry, the first line of the 
Spaniards was broken; the second already wavered: and two English 
battalions piercing through it, reached the very walls of Almanza. But 
at this critical moment, the genius and firmness of Berwick were displayed. 
He re-formed his broken ranks; once more presented a firm front to the 
enemy; and despatched the Chevalier D’Asfeld with a fresh brigade to 
succour the right wing and repel Lord Galway's second charge. With this 
aid, the Spanish right not only withstood the attack but returned it, and 
became the assailants themselves. In this fight Galway received two sabre 
cuts on the face, above the eyes, which for some time disabled him from 
commanding, and exerted an unfavourable influence on the fortune of the 
day. His body of horse was compelled to give way, and Popoli, improving 
this advantage pursued them with great slaughter. On the other wing 
D’Avarey had been but feebly encountered by the Portuguese cavalry ; 
and having succeeded in putting them to flight, he immediately turned 
against the centre, whose flank was thus entirely exposed. Its lett flank 
at the same same time was laid bare by the repulse of Lord Galway; Ber- 
wick pressed it in front ; and it was therefore on almost every side, hemmed 
in and beset with enemies. The usual firmness of English soldiers did not 
forsake them; they fonght with unabated resolution; but at length the 
Marquis Das Minas being severely wounded and obliged to leave the van, 
the defeat became irretrievable. On that wide and naked plain, and against 
such a force of cavalry, it was impossible for infantry either to rally with 
success, or retreat with safety. Count Dohna, one of their generals, cut 
his way through the enemy with thirteen battalions, and took post on the 
neighbouring heights of Caudete ; but was compelled by want of provi- 
sions, to lay down his arms the next day. Nearly all the rest of the foot 
were either taken prisoners or put to the sword, hardly eight hundred of 
them making good their retreat. The cavalry (part of which had not 
fought as gallantly) suffered far less from the unfavourable nature of the 
ground ; and about three thonsand five hundred of them kept to the 
standards of Das Minas and Galway, and escaped from the fatal plain, 
Retreating with headlong speed, they did not think themselves safe till they 
had reached the Ebro, and found themselves behind the ramparts of Tor- 
tosa. They left above four thousand men dead upon the field, and twice 
as many prisoners; while the loss of the Spaniards scarcely amounted to 
wo thousand. The victory was most complete: all the baggage and 
artillery (twenty-four cannon) was taken, together with one hundred and 
Wwenty standards bearing the arms of almost every nation leagued against 
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France and Spain, besides those of the insurgent provinces of Valencia 
Aragon, and Catalonia. So large was the booty, that for some days after 
the battle a horse might be purchased in the camp of Berwick for one 
dollar, a coat for fifteen French pence, and a musket for five.’ pp. 232_ 
234. 


The disaster of Almanza raised, as usual, a storm in England, 
and the talents of Galway for military command were universally 
decried. In the following year, (1708,) General Stanhope was 
appointed to the command in Catalonia. But he was employed in 
trifling operations, which need not be detailed. The most im por- 
tant period in the whole of this protracted war was the year 1710, 
which was distinguished by no fewer than three general actions, 
General Stanhope, who had in the mean time visited England, and 
had succeeded in persuading the ministers to make greater exertions 
in the Peninsula, returned to Catalonia with considerable reinforce- 
ments. Philip was already in the field with a numerous force ; 
and Charles was at the head of his supporters. The first battle in 
which the rival sovereigns were present in the field was that of 
Zaragoza—but they both took good care to be out of shot range. 
Stanhope greatly distinguished himself in this battle, in which the 
troops of Philip were corte Pee and dispersed. Stanhope 
shortly after took possession of Madrid, which, however, remained 
strongly attached to the French prince. The Archduke entered the 
capital, but his reception was so extremely disheartening, that 
before he reached the palace, he refused to continue his progress, 
and retired to a country seat of the Conde de Aguilar. Meanwhile, 
the partizans of Philip, though defeated, were not inactive. 


‘ During this time Philip had been joined at Valladolid, by his long- 
expected general, the Duke of Vendome, on whom all the bopes of his 
party were now centered. Vendome was grandson of Henry IV., by 
one of his mistresses, and bore in character the same sort of resemblance 
to that great man as a caricature to a portrait, or a satire to a history. 
He had similar defects and similar virtues ; but the former much height- 
ened, and the latter far less splendid. Like Henry, he was addicted to 
pleasure, but it was pleasure of the most infamous kind ; like Henry, he 
had both bravery and skill in war, but the edge of these qualities was 
blunted by his indolence. ‘“ It seemed,” says Voltaire, “not a little 
astonishing to see a general-in-chief often keeping his bed till four in the 
afternoon, and a prince sprung from the blood-royal sunk into such 
foul and filthy neglect of his person’ as would have disgraced the meanest 
peasant.” In moments of pressing emergency, however, he knew how to 
cast off such slothful habits, and still more frequently atoned for them by 
presence of mind and great personal exposure. The manners of Ven- 
dome displayed a singular contrast. Whilst to the soldiers he was in the 
highest degree kind and affable, men of rank and influence complained of 
his overbearing harshness ; and it is not improbable that in both cases he 
acted upon a deliberate system, as knowing that troops will fight with 
double alacrity under a favourite leader, and that at courts there Is 10 
delusion more common than to mistake a morose and dissatisfied temper 
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for honesty and frankness. Few men have ever shown themselves less 
amiable in private, or more amiable in public life. He had been early 
trained to arms, and had several opportunities of most highly distin- 
guishing himself, having, for example, directed the siege of Barcelona 
twelve years before, and succeeded in wresting that important city from 
the Spaniards. 

‘Vendome had set out from Versailles on the very day of the battle of 
Zaragoza, and received intelligence of that disaster on his way. Istead of 
hastening forward on that account, as most generals would have done, he 
determined to remain for some time longer at Bayonne, on the pretence of 
illness, and to hold several conferences on the state of affairs with the Duke 
of Noailles, who had proceeded from Roussillon to meet him. In moments 
of danger and difficulty it is often most prudent to remain inactive, to 
watch the progress of events, or await the clearing of the storm; but no 
truth is so difficult to impress upon little minds, which always look upon 
repose as ruin, and think that to act injudiciously is far better than not tu 
act at all. 

‘The object of Vendome was, no doubt, that his first appearance in 
Spain should be signalized by vigorous measures; and should therefore 
be delayed till it was possible to take them. He arrived just at the favour- 
able moment when the dismay struck by the battles of Almenara and 
Zaragoza had subsided, and when the general enthusiasm of the people 
was not only restoring them to confidence, but rousing them to action. A 
corresponding spirit wac_ shown by Philip and his queen ; they disdain- 
fully rejected some overtures of the Duke of Noailles for relinquishing 
the Spanish crown, and accepting the Italian dominions in its stead; and 
they declared that even if driven from Spain, they would embark for 
Mexico or Peru, and found another Spanish monarchy beyond the 
Atlantic. One of the first measures of Vendome was to display, and at 
the same time to confirm the good disposition of the grandees, by inducing 
them to sign a public declaration of their allegiance to Philip ; and a little 
incident which occured on this occasion, is far too characteristic of the old 
Spanish pride to be passed over. When the grandees signed this declara- 
tion, most of them added to their names the words, “ noble as the king.” 
Vendome, seeing the necessity of conciliation, bore this with patience for 
some time; but when one of them, besides these words, wrote down, 
“and a little more,” he could no longer restrain his anger. “ Heavens !" 
he exclaimed, “ dare you call in question the nobility of the house of 
Bourbon,—the most ancient in Europe!” “ True,” replied the Spaniard, 
“but remember, my Lord Duke, that after all, King Philip the Fifth is a 
Frenchman, and that I am a Castillian !” 

‘Such feelings of pride, however, were entwined with a strong feeling 
of loyalty, honour, and self-sacrifice ; and, far from overshadowing, sup- 
ported the throne of Philip. ‘The attachment shown, and the exertions 
made by every rank, on this occasion, so closely resembled those of 1706, 
that T could scarcely detail them without repeating my former narrative. 
They struck with surprise all those who had watched the long decline and 
apparent helplessness of Spain. But in states, as in sick men, languor is 
frequently mistaken for weakness ; and an attack begun in expectation of 
the latter serves as a remedy to rouse them from the former. Men, 
money, arms, provisions,—all these had at first been wanting; but all 
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were quickly found by the zeal of the Castillians, and applied to the best 
advantage by the skill of Vendome. In a very short time a new arm 
had sprung up, fresh and ready for action. The chief fear of the French 
general was now, lest the allies at Madrid should effect their junction 
with the Portuguese ; and, to guard against this danger, he marched at 
the earliest possible moment, and with all the force he could collect, from 
Valladolid to Salamanca, and thence across the Sierra de Guadarrama, to 
the bridge of Almaraz, upon the Tagus. There he and Philip found 
themselves at the head of four-and-twenty thousand men; an army 
superior to those either at Madrid or on the Portuguese frontier, and 
both by its position and its numbers preventing any further idea of june- 
tion between them. Easily disheartened, the Portuguese immediately 
withdrew into winter quarters ; and under such circumstances, Vendome 
triumphantly predicted that not even fifty thousand men would enable the 
allies to maintain themselves at Madrid. 

‘ Their situation, indeed, was daily becoming more embarrassing, and 
their conviction stronger, that Castille (a country of open plains, but reso- 
lute inhabitants) may soon be overrun, but never be subdued. It is a 
morsel easy to swallow, but hard to digest: which, instead of nourishing, 
oppresses its devourer. Having to cope with the disaffection of the 
people, straitened for want of supplies, debarred from all communication 
with Aragon or the sea, they were, moreover, surrounded and pent in by 
irregular bodies of cavalry under Don Feliciano Bracamonte, and Don 
Joseph Vallejo, skilful partisans, who pushed their incursions to the very 
gates of Madrid, and were once on the point of carrying off the Archduke, 
when hunting in the Prado. The rejection of Stanhope’s proposal for 
marching to Almaraz, and the subsequent seizure of that position by Ven- 
dome had lost the allies every chance of junction with the Portuguese ; 
yet, notwithstanding these gloomy circumstances, they formed the bold 
resolution of wintering in Castille, taking Toledo as their head-quarters 
and central point of operations. Accordingly, they prepared to repair 
and increase its means of defence. Built as it is on the crest of a craggy 
mountain, and surrounded on three sides by the Tagus, it must always be 
a position of strength and importance ; but, in its present ruinous streets 
and listless inhabitants, it is not easy to recognise a city once so univer- 
sally renowned for its superiority of workmanship, that (to give one 
instance) the golden ornaments for the great mosque at Mecca were 
manufactured there, and conveyed upon mules through Africa; a city 
once proverbial in Spain for the refinement and politeness of its people—a 
city once the seat of arms, of arts, and of learning.’-—pp. 322—327. 


The results of the actions that followed need scarcely be recapi- 
tulated: the allied army were compelled to retreat, Philip re-en- 
tered Madrid, and with Vendome marched in pursuit of the allies. 
They overtook Stanhope at Brihuega, where they surrounded, and 
compelled him, after a desperate defence, to surrender. Here 
Stanhope was taken prisoner, and his military career in Spain was 
concluded. The peace of Utrecht in 1713 put an end to the war 
so far as England was concerned, but it was carried on by Charles 
for six or seven years after without effect. 

Lord Mahon in concluding his history, makes some just remarks 
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upon the little influence which Madrid has ever exercised over Spain, 
as compared with that which Paris has for many centuries wielded 
over all the provinces of France. 


‘In concluding this narrative of a very remarkable war, I shall only 
detain the reader by one of the many observations it might raise. It 
exhibits, in the strongest point of view, the contrast between the French 
and the Spaniards, as to the relative importance of their capitals, Paris 
is everything to France ; Madrid is but little to Spain. Experience has 
shown that any foreign invader, attempting an approach to Paris, will 
indeed be met by the most spirited resistance: he must cut his way 
through many brave battalions, and wade very deep in blood ; but let him 
once succeed in reaching that city, and all resistance immediately ceases, 
and any new government there established gives the law to the submis- 
sive departments. In civil discord, likewise, that ruler who can gain or 
overawe the mob of Paris,—who can either buy its cheers or disarm its 
enmity, is readily acknowledged and obeyed throughout the kingdom. 
Any ruler, on the other hand, who has not discovered that true secret of 
French government, and sets Paris at defiance, were it even for the 
benefit of the provinces, will infallibly lose the latter in losing the former. 
Never was there any slavery more complete or more an than this 
blind obedience of so many worthy, and reflecting, and religious country- 
men, to the veering dictates of one giddy and unprincipled town-mob,— 
this prostration of sound intellect before capricious vanity, of the people 
of France before the populace of Paris! In Spain, on the contrary, it was 
shown in the war of the succession, as again, more lately, in our own 
times, that the possession of the chief city is of scarcely any avail either 
to the foreign enemy or to the native partisan. Twice did the Archduke 
Charles, three times did Joseph Buonaparte, advance in triumph towards 
Madrid, and as often did they learn that it is one thing to seize the 
Castillian capital, and another thing to subdue the Castillian people. Thus, 
what in France is the consummation of the conquest, with the Spaniards 
is hardly its commencement ; and thus, under every possible disadvantage, 
from wretched armies, wretched generals, wretched laws, and wretched 
governments, they have maintained, and will continue to maintain, their 
independence.’—pp. 393, 394. 


We had marked for commentary several of those ‘ originally pro- 
found’ maxims, which Lord Mahon’s friendly reviewer had noted 
as indicative of his lordship’s great and uncommon wisdom. In 
pity to the young nobleman, however, we shall only quote a few of 
these sage reflections. ‘ It will be found that those individuals de- 
riving their income from mines—whose yearly produce is uncertain 
and varying, and seems rather to spring from fortune than to follow 
industry—are usually careless, unthrifty, and irregular in their ex- 
penditure.’ Certainly it required no Daniel to give us this precious 
information. Here is another notable apothegm, rather savouring 
toomuch of the conservative :—‘ One of the first signs of approach- 
ing revolution in a people, is a readiness to receive, and an inclination 
to credit any rumours of a change.’ The common saying, “ The 
nearer the church, the farther from God,” has been translated by 
his lordship into the following ‘ originally profound’ sentence :— 
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‘ It is remarkable, that the residents in places of pilgrimage or re. 
puted holiness, who might be supposed more pious, are commonly 
tar more base, unprincipled, and depraved than other men.’ Tacitus 
had long since told us the pithy truth—‘‘ whom you injure, you 
never can forgive.”” Lord Mahon seems to have read Tacitus, if 
we may judge from his pompous amplification of this maxim, 
‘ Strange as it seems,’ he says, though we know scarcely any 
truth more obvious, or less strange,—‘ Strange as it seems, expe- 
rience shows that we usually feel far more animosity against those 
whom we have injured, than against those who injure us : and this 
remark holds good with every degree of intellect, with every class 
of fortune—with a prince or a peasant, a stripling or an elder, a 
hero ora woman.’ If this be not what is called balderdash, we 
have never seen any set of words entitled to that appellation—ac- 
cording to its Icelandic etymology. We really are afraid that the 
same term must be applied to the following babble :—‘ In fact, it 
will be found, that new demands or taxes imposed by a govern- 
ment in moments of extraordinary peril, are almost always unpro- 
ductive, and serve rather to betray its weakness than to augment 
its resources.’ ‘ It is much to be wished that men were as careful 
and cautious in swearing, as they usually are in betting!’ But 
we might fill whole pages with these most ‘ originally profound’ 
observations of the noble author. We should possibly have passed 
them over, had they not been pointed out to our attention by his ser- 
vile flatterers in the Quarterly—a publication that is becoming per- 
fectly insane on all matters relating to the Aristocracy. We had 
almost forgotten to say, that the volume is dedicated (meetly enough) 
to his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 





Art. VI.—Case of the Children of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex elucidated: A juridicial Exercitation. By Sir Joun Ditton, 
Kot. and Bn. S.R.E. 4to. pp. 59. London: Saunders and Benning. 
1832. 

Ir royalty have its gratifications, its splendour and its state in the 

world, it has also privations, for which the acquisition of the sceptre 

and the crown affords no recompense. By the law of England, a 

descendant of George the Second, even after he has arrived at man’s 

estate, is precluded from selecting a wife after his own heart : he must 
marry only whom the king, or the council in certain cases, may 
approve ; and hence he is, in fact, limited in his choice within the 
circle of those often very ugly, and generally very ill-educated 
princesses, who abound in the small states of Germany. The 
policy of the country, such as it is, has for some time required that 
the king should be a Protestant. Hence, a prince of our royal 
family must marry a Protestant. The policy of the country also 
requires, that a prince of our royal family should keep clear of any 
connexions, which might eventually place the crown upon the head 
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of any of our own nobility—a policy dictated by the prudent desire 
of avciding the renewal of those civil wars, which have stained with 
the best blood of England so many pages of our history. Hence 
he must marry not only a Protestant, but a foreign Protestant, and 
in order to preserve the dignity of the throne, this foreign Protes- 
tant must be a princess. 

Such is the rule. One of the results of it has been, that, ever 
since the accession of the house of Brunswick to the throne of these 
realms, we have seen seated upon it, as the consorts of our kings, 
women generally of a mean order of intellect, and almost uniformly 
ignorant of the interests of this great empire —women inferior in 
every accomplishment of mind and person, to hundreds of our native 
nobility, anxious to enrich their German connexions, always ardent 
in their support of those despotic principles in which they have 
been brought up, adverse to the liberty, and indefatigable in their 
opposition to the power, of the people. 

But this is not-all. The restriction imposed by law upon the 
descendants of the second George, with respect to their choice in 
marriage, has been openly avowed as their apology for courses of 
profligacy the most licentious, of debauchery the most shameless, 
that ever disgraced any family—even among those that have worn 
the crowns of nations—certainly the most wicked among all the 
familiesof mankind. Not to go back farther than George the Third, 
who, during his lifetime, was considered as a model of a good and 
virtuous king, and, undoubtedly, was so, compared with some of 
his predecessors ; yet if we were to inquire into the number of his 
mistresses, and of his illegitimate children, even after his marriage, 
we might produce a catalogue which would shew, that — lis 
virtues, if any he had, conjugal fidelity undoubtedly held no place. 
Everybody remembers, with a shudder, the public debaucheries of 
the son who succeeded him upon the throne—George the Fourth— 
whose whole life, from the age of puberty until his energies were 
exhausted—some say even after that period—was one unblushing, 
nay, boasted and uninterrupted pursuit of pleasure, in every way 
that passion could invent, or vice administer to its indulgence. 
May he have repented of his scandalous crimes, before he was called 
before that tribunal, where the prince and the beggar stand upon 
equal terms ! 

The next brother of this Sultan—the Duke of York—it is painful 
even to think of the profligate example which he gave to the 
naturally virtuous people of England. The money paid to him by 
that people for his decent maintenance, he gambled away without 
remorse. He purchased the blandishments of an adultress by the 
exercise of his patronage in the army :—then, indeed, was a period 
of shame and humiliation to the proud spirit of England, waen the 
soldier that aspired to rank, was forced to sue for it at the feet of a 
prostitute ! 

We are bound, so long as it exists amongst us, to venerate the 
kingly office, and we feel the more disposed to yield it due respect, 
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when we find it exercised upon the whole advantageously to the 
community, by a prince, of the goodness of whose heart, of whose 
personal, amiability, no man ever entertained the slightest doubt. 

But when he shall be removed in the order of nature from the 
throne upon which he is now seated, stern history will not forget 
his long connection with a public actress—a connection open! 
declared, and palliated by the usual reference to the law, which 
placed a padlock upon his heart, and a chain on his feelings. But 
if we be not much mistaken, history will speak with still more 
withering anger, of the elevation to the peerage of the eldest among 
the numerous tribe that have sprung from that unlawful connection, 
of the exertions that have been made to extend similar honours to 
the whole of them, and of the contrivance by which they have been 
raised by curtesy, to a seeming equality with the most ancient 
nobles of the land, It may be true, we at least believe it to be so, 
that several, if indeed not all, of the Fitzelarences are individually— 
especially the daughters, well informed, well conducted, and ver 
meritorious persons. We speak not of them, but of the crime that 
caused their birth; of the scandal it has given, and ever will give; 
and, above all, of the wound, the incurable wound, which has been 
inflicted on the aristocracy, by raising them to its ranks. 

Weare not the defenders of the moral character of the Duke of 
Sussex; but we do not hesitate to say, that comparing it with that 
of his elder brothers, including the Duke of Cumberland amongst 
them, it stands out almost as bright as purity itself. His political 
career has been uniformly marked by an attachment to the British 
Constitution, from which the persevering frowns of we believe we 
may say three successive monarchs, have never been able to make 
him swerve for a moment. He has on all occasions that offered, on 
all that he could even properly create, boldly and effectually advo- 
cated the rights and liberties of the people. Ever mindful of the 
principles which placed his family upon the throne, he has rung those 
principles in their ears whenever they were disposed to forget them, 
and he has given in his own person a signal example of the native 
energy and elevation, and scorn of consequences, where freedom is 
concerned, which form the noblest features in the character of an 
English gentleman. He is at the head of many charitable institu- 
tions, which he cheers by his countenance, recommends by his un- 
affected eloquence, and by his pecuniary donations contributes to 
support. He has given new lustre to the cultivation of the sciences 
and arts, by becoming the responsible guardian of some of the 
first societies in the country. In the midst of allurements of every 
description, he has devoted much of his time to the improvement 
of his manly mind, and we believe we may say, without offence to 
anybody, and without offering incense to him, that no prince of the 
house of Brunswick has ever been more generally, or more truly 
loved by the people of this country, than the Duke of Sussex. — 

Now it was the fate—perhaps the misfortune of this illustrious 
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rson—to feel in a peculiar manner the severity of the law, by which 
e, as a descendant of George the Second, was precluded from 
choosing for his wife the woman whom his heart preferred. He 
was nineteen years of age when, being on his travels, he happened 
to become acquainted, at Rome, with Lady Dunmore and her two 
daughters, one of whom, Lady Augusta Murray, from her brilliant 
beauty and accomplishments, attracted his particular attention. 
What does he do? Does he encompass her with panders to his 
appetite, and endeavour through their agency to seduce her from 
the protection of her parent? If he had adopted that line of con- 
duct, it would not have been without precedents in his own family. 
Did he attempt to render the mother an accomplice in the ruin of 
her daughter? Had he done even that, he would not have been the 
first prince of his house to have perpetrated so iniquitous a crime. 
No—he knew well all the obstacles which the law placed between 
him and the woman to whom he surrendered his affections ; those 
obstacles he deliberately reviewed, and he took, what undoubtedly 
must have appeared to him to be, the most conscientious means of 
overcoming them. Without communicating his intentions to Lad 
Dunmore, he, after an acquaintance of four months, which fully 
impressed his mind with the young lady’s endearing qualities, 
offered her his hand with his heart, in the most honourable manner, 
Lady Auguste at first refused the alliance thus tendered, considering 
that it was one that might lower him in the estimation of the world, 
and deprive him of his royal privileges; but his entreaties overcame 
her resolution, and ‘* we were married,” he says, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the late Lord Erskine, “‘ at Rome, in the month of April, 
1793, according to the rites of the English Church.” The Duke 
was undoubtedly a minor, according to the rules of common law, 
when he contracted this marriage ; and it is therefore material to 
observe, that the letter in which he acknowledges his marriage to 
Lord Erskine, and still calls Lady Augusta his wife, is dated the 
30th of January, 1798, when he was upwards of twenty-five years 
ofage. The ordinary rule is, that an act done during minority, if 
recognised after the minority expires, becomes binding on the party 
so recognising it. It is clear, at all events, that the Duke, when 
he had arrived at an age which, according to the ordinary and 
reasonable law of mankind, would have authorised him to in- 
cur obligations upon his own responsibility, did a thing in 
his power to confirm the marriage which took place while he was 
aminor. These are the words of the Prince himself. 


‘“Tn the month of December 1792, being on my travels, I got ac” 
quainted at Rome with Lady Dunmore and her two daughters, who were 
just come from Naples. The well-known accomplishments of my WIFE 
(then Lady Augusta Murray) caught my peculiar attention. After four 
months intimacy, by which I got more particularly acquainted with all her 
endearing qualities, I offered her my hand unknown to her family, being 
certain beforehand of the objections Lady Dunmore would have made, had 
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she been informed of my intentions. The candour and generosity my 
WIFE showed on this occasion, by refusing the proposal, and showing 
me the personal disadvantage I should draw upon myself, instead of 
checking my endeavours, served only to add new fuel to a passion, which 
no earthly power could ever more have extinguished. At length, after 
having convinced Augusta of the impossibility of my living without her, 
I found an English clergyman, and we were married at Rome, in the 
month of April 1793, according to the rites of the English church, 
Many people think Lady Dunmore was privy to this marriage, but of this 
I must totally exculpate her.”’—pp. 13, 14. 


We collect from Sir John Dillon’s statement, that the Duke and 
Lady Augusta had been unfortunately separated, in consequence of 
some personal differences, at the period when the above letter was 
written :—a fact which of itself demonstrates the truly conscientious 
and honourable intentions with which this marriage contract was 
entered into. ‘To the declaration contained in the letter, that the 
marriage was performed by an English clergyman, according to 
the rites of the English church, we yield the most unqualified 
belief. But it seems that the clergyman in question has not yet 
been induced to give any evidence upon that point. It is said that 
he is afraid that he has incurred the penalty of preemunire, enacted 
in the statute already referred to, and which might, he supposes, 
be enforced against him, if he gave testimony on the subject. The 
only other document connected with the transaction, which it is of 


importance here to notice, is the actual marriage contract, which 
was drawn up in the Duke’s handwriting, in the following very 
forcible terms :— 


“* On my knees, before God our Creator, 1, Augustus Frederick, pro- 
mise thee, Augusta Murray, and SWEAR upon the BIBLE, as I hope for 
salvation in the world to come, that I will take thee, Augusta Murray, 
for my WIFE, for better, for worse, for richer or poorer, in sickness and 
in health, to love and to cherish, till death us do part, to love but thee 
only, and none other; and may GOD forget ME if I ever forget THEE. 
The Lord’s name be praised ; so BLESs ME, SO BLESS Us, O Gop; and 
with my hand-writing do I, Augustus Frederick, this sign, March 21, 
1793, at Rome, and put my sEax to it, and my NAME. 

‘(L. 8.) (signed) “ Aucustus FrEepERICK.”' 


A similar document was drawn up and signed by Lady Augusta, 
written on the same paper, and at the foot is a memorandum in 
the hand-wniting of the Duke, as follows :—‘* Completed at Rome, 
April 4, 1793.” From the union thus formed, two children have 
sprung, the elder, now Sir Augustus D’Este, born on the 13th of 
January, 1794, the younger, his sister, born in 1800, the Duke and 
Lady Augusta having rejoined each other at Berlin, in the year 
1799, where they cohabited as man and wife. The marriage, such 
as it was, was made void in 1794, by a proceeding in the Ecclesi- 
astical Court here, without the consent of either the Duke or Lady 
Augusta, and contrary to the wishes of both. 
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Sir John Dillon has displayed a great deal of learning and inge- 
nuity in endeavouring to shew, that the marriage of the Duke and 
Lady Augusta was a valid marriage, and that of course the children 
are the legitimate children of their parents. Two eminent counsel, 
one of them a highly distinguished civilian, Dr. Lushington, have 
given a formal and solemn opinion on the subject, in the following 
terms: ‘* We are of opinion, after great consideration, that the 
Roya! Marriage Act (12 Geo. III., c. 11) does not extend to any 
marriages by any descendants of George the Second, contracted 
and solemnized bond fide out of Great Britain, and beyond the 
limits of British jurisdiction ; and that the marriage of His Royal 
Highness, the Duke of Sussex, at Rome, was not a marriage im- 
peachable under that statute.” The learned counsel, it will have 
been observed, do not go to the extent of saying, that in their judg- 
ment the marriage was a valid one; they merely express their 
opinion that the Royal Marriage Act did not affect it, but leave it 
to be inferred that there are other grounds, upon which the marriage 
was impeachable. It is to those ‘other grounds’ that Sir John 
Dillon chiefly applies his attention. We shall extract the most 
pointed of his arguments, premising that he supposes himself, 
throughout his ‘ exercitation,’ as he calls his statement of the case, 
to be arguing the question in a Scottish court, where a proceeding, 
not known to English law, is allowed, for the purpose of enabling a 
son, in the lifetime of his father, to establish his legitimacy. 


‘It is not clear that the marriage would not be held good, for all civil 
purposes, even by the law of Rome; and if not good according to that 
law, it would on that very account be good, in the law of Scotland, on 
principle of necessetu. 

‘To consider both points, commencing with the last. The invalidity 
of the marriage, in the law of Rome, would arise from that law denyiny 
marriage, altogether, to parties circumstanced as the parents of the pur- 
suer in point of religion. They would, in such an event, be considered by 
the law both of Scotland and England, as in a country absolutely pagan ; 
or on an island on which should exist neither altar nor temple—neither 
minister of religion, nor civil magistrate, before whom their marriage 
could be celebrated, or whose authority would be allowed—as on a spot 
having nothing in common with human association. 

‘In the case of Roman subjects (the Jews hold special liberties, and 
are allowed to marry according to their own laws, by virtue of ancient 
concessions and charters of the Popes) the civil, and ecclesiastical law, 
in the article of marriage is the same. In Rome it is crime for a Roman 
subject to profess the reformed religion, as, until the reign of George the 
Third, it was criminal in British subjects, both in Scotland, and more 
particularly in the law of England, to profess the religion of the church of 
Rome. The law of Rome, in the article of marriage, is constituted by, 
and rests principally on, the regulations prescribed in that respect by the 
Council of Trent. Being the civil, as well as the ecclesiastical law of 
Rome, the Council is binding in that respect on the subjects of the Roman 
state, both as religionists and as subjects. 
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‘ Marriage also is at Rome, and by Catholics, considered a sacrament of 
the church, as well as a contract of civil society. Where parties desirous 
of contracting marriage are both of them Protestants, they cannot be ad- 
mitted to the sacraments of a church with which they are not in communion. 
They cannot, therefore, or to use a more appropriate expression, they are 
not permitted to solemnize marriage in the manner of Roman subjects, 

‘In England Roman Catholics are still obliged in marrying to conform, 
pro hac vice, to the rights and liturgy of the church of England—but so 
faronly. At Rome Protestants are refused marriage, unless they wholly 
abjure the religion they profess, and wholly embrace the national religion 
of that country in every article of its faith, and essential discipline. In 
England the parson readily admits the reluctant Catholic to the marriage 
rites: at Rome the priest repels the willing Protestants from the altar, as 
if exclaiming 

“ Procul, O procul este profani.” 

‘ Marriage, therefore, in the mode required by the Council, before the 
Parish Priest (for such is the minister of religion required by the Council 
of Trent, and although the bishop may dispense with the parish priest 
by license, he cannot dispense with a religious ceremony according to the 
rites of the church of Rome altogether) becomes impossible. 

‘The House of Lords has settled the law, respecting the marriages of 
Protestants at Rome, in the case of Lord Cloncurry; of which a note is to 
be fuund in Cruise on Dignities, 2d ed. p. 276, § 85, and which is as 
follows :— 

‘“* In the discussion of a late divorce bill in the House of Lords, Lord 
Eldon intimated a doubt respecting the validity of a marriage which was 
celebrated at Rome by a Protestant clergyman, both parties being Pro- 
testants, and said that ‘ where persons were married abroad, it was neces- 
sary to show that they were married according to the lex loci, or that they 
could not avail themselves of the lex loci, or that there was no ler loci.’ 
Some days after, a Roman Catholic clergyman was produced at the bar of 
the House, who swore that at Rome two Protestants could not be married 
according to the lex loci ; because no Catholic clergyman could celebrate 
marriage between two Protestants. The marriage was held to be good." — 
pp. 17—19. 

This clergyman, however, Sir John thinks, gave his opinion rather 
as a theologian than a jurist, and without reference to the civil con- 
tract which might be incurred under certain circumstances by a 
Protestant and Catholic, married at Rome by an English clergy- 
man, according to the rites of the English church. The learned 
author, therefore, goes more fully into that part of his subject: 
even if his arguments do not convince, they must at all events be 
commended for the great ability and research with which they are 
sustained. 


‘ The Pope has not yet recognized the validity of English Protestant 
ordination ; and Protestant ministers, until lately, were not always to be 
found at Rome. Even when found, they are considered as mere laymeo ; 
invested with no clerical functions, charged with no religious ministry, 
and as persons without order, or mission. They could be considered 
merely as witnesses to a marriage contract, in the same manner as com- 
mon persons ; and Rome would be indisposed to recognise in them any 
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character as ministers of religion. A marriage, therefore, celebrated by 

them, would as a religious ceremony, in Roman estimation, go for no- 
ing. 

" On the other hand, the Council of Trent itself sustains what are deno- 

minated “ clandestine marriages,’ declared by the free consent of the parties ; 

and it condemns, as heretical, the doctrine that such marriages are not 

valid.* 

‘ Although the Council is received at Rome, it is not received, in this 
article of marriage, in many Catholic countries of Europe. It was never 
received in France, although similar provisions were established by the 
state; and on the face of the article itself, it manifestly could not generally 
prevail, or become universally applicable, as it supposes an established 
hierarchy. 

, lees being res mixta, the consent of the state, as well as of the 
clergy, has been considered necessary to a due publication of the council 
in this particular respect. In Ireland, for obvious reasons, it has never 
been published by the state; nor even until very recently, and since 1793, 
has it been generally received there by the Catholic church of Ireland ; 
still existing spzrttually as a church, and never having ceased to maintain 
its spiritual hierarchy. The rule of marriage, therefore, in Ireland,+ even 
on Catholic principles, was in 1793 the old canon law of that church ; 
and if the recent general adoption, in the Catholic dioceses, be not com- 
plete, for want of promulgation and ratification by the state, such it still 
continues ; notwithstanding its present, and only recent general accepta- 
tion by the Catholic clergy of that country. 

‘ Protestants therefore, as well as Catholics, could in Jrelund be married 
by any of the means which, according to the canon law, existed before the 
council; and would be well married, even in the contemplation of the 
Catholic church itself. ‘The same doctrine may be considered as applica- 
ble in this respect to England and Scotland; @ fortiori indeed: as in the 
latter countries there exists no Catholic hierarchy—no parish church—no 
proper parish priest—no usage even, since the reformation in England 
(it is otherwise in Scotland), as to publication of banns: all which facili- 
ties for adopting the council occur only in Ireland. 

‘The materiality of the preceding observations will presently appear ; 
but it will readily occur, that a great step is gained towards legitimating 





*<« Dubitandum non est clandestina matrimonia, libero contrahentium 
consensu facta rata et vera esse matrimonia. * * * Perinde jure 
damnandi sunt, sicut et eos Sancta Synodus anathemate damnat, qui ea 


oe? 


vera et rata esse NEGANT. 
‘ Con. Trid. De Matrimonio, cap. 1. 


t+ It must always be kept in mind, that the illustrious Father of Sir 
Augustus d’Este, in 1793, wasa Prince of Inctanp—[ Vide post, p. 34.] 
It also so happened, that the Castle at Dublin, the Palace of the King, 
was locally situated within the archdiocese in which the Council of Trent 
was not received; so that, supposing the royal palace not to be wholly 
exempt, as such, from the jurisdiction of the archbishop, and subject only 
to a high almoner, the Council of Trent, in this respect, would not be bind- 
ing, even on any Catholie marrying within its precincts. 
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marriages contracted by Protestants at Rome, even according to the 
lex loci of that state, when it is seen that in their own country they may 
be well married, and even according to the doctrines of the church of Rome 
itself, although not married by a Roman Catholic priest, or any other re- 
ligious minister. It will further be seen by the observations which follow, 
how much easier it must be to the Roman state to admit the marriages 
of British Protestants, contracted there, to be good according to the ler 
loci of that state, than by any reference to the local and municipal laws of 
British subjects at home. ‘The only impediment is the existence of the 
rule prescribed by the Council of Trent. But that rule is not universa/ in 
itself; and there exist obvious grounds, on which it might be said to full 
within the nobile officium Pretoris to suspend, under the circumstances, 
its effect as a municipal law. 

‘ Reference to the law of the country, to which British subjects belong, 
becomes almost impossible, from the internal composition of the British 
empire itself, the discrepancies which prevail even in the laws of the 
British islands in the article of marriage among themselves, and the 
difficulty of applying such laws to the particular case of the indivi- 
dual parties. Of this the case of the Duke of Sussex himself would 
afford a striking instance: Prince in 1793 of Hanover, Britain, Ireland, 
and shortly afterwards of Corsica; equally entitled to the benefit of the 
institutions which prevailed in each; and owing an original, and exclu- 
sive obedience to none of them preferably to the other.* The case 
of a Scotch peer made a peer of the United Kingdom, or of a peer of 
England and at the same time of Ireland, would be another. A third case 
would be that of a nobleman, or even a commoner, having estates in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and the West Indies: take again those settled 
at Malta, at Demerara, at Trinidad, at the Cape, and elsewhere in the vast 
circle of British domination. How could a Roman tribunal, deciding on 
the marriage of such parties had at Rome, be able to ascertain whether it 
would, or not be a valid marriage, with reference to the system of juris- 
prudence pervading the British empire, and involving a complication of 
varying codes, and opposite usages, unprecedented almost in the history 





** Vide ante, as to the idea of any paramount allegiance, p.7. The 
argument attempted to be used against the Duke of Hamilton, in 1648, 
that the law of the greater sovereignty, in point of wealth and power, 
ought to prevail ; if applied to this case, would only show that primary 
und principal obedience, in the case of the Princes of the House of Brun- 
swick, would be due to the laws of the German empire, ranking, in 1793, 
as the first power of Europe. Persons, even in high stations in England, 
appear to have fallen in considering the case of Sir Augustus d'Este into 
this fallacy. They suppose, that if the marriage had at Rome is to be 
supported by reference to the law of the British Empire, it is to be go- 
verned by the confined and local statute law of England; as if Augustus 
Frederick, Prince of the Kingdom of Ireland, was bound, marrying at 
Rome, to conform to the statute law of England ; any more than a Duke 
of Leinster, a Marquis of Clanricarde, or any other Irish peer, or even any 
private individual of Ireland who might never have set foot in England, 
would be bound by, or under any necessity, under similar circumstances, 
of paying any regard whatever to such enactments.’ 
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of mankind? If a Stowell has been occasionally puzzled himself at 
Doctors’ Commons, in deciding the law applicable to the cases of British 
subjects marrying even within the British dominions, how must an Italian 
‘adze find the task almost impossible at Rome! 

‘With the view, therefore, of sustaining the marriages of British 
Protestants, within its territory, the pontifical state resorts preferably to 
the canon law of its own church, as it prevailed previously to the Council 
of Trent; forming still the law of that church in those countries where 
the council does not, or cannot, from the peculiar state of circumstances 
prevail, or become even applicable ; thus establishing, on every account, 
a more wise, certain, ready, and less fallible criterion: resorting to a cude, 
as is acknowledged by judges in England the most opposed to the Catholic 
religion, admirably suited in so many respects to serve as a rule of univer- 
sal jurisprudence, and in the general government of society. 

‘It is therefore sufficiently understood, that in the case of two British 
Protestants, sojourning at Rome, if they contract marriage there per 
verba de presenti before witnesses—by writings declaratory of marriage 
under their hand without witnesses—by solemn promise and cohabitation ; 
ot any other similar means by which marriage would be inferred in the 
canon law, as it stood at the time of the council—and if they be not within 
the degrees of consanguinity prohibiting marriages in the Roman Catholic 
church—the parties would be considered man and wife; the marriage 
contract valid for all civil purposes ; and therefore, that the status of legi- 
timacy would be recognized in the issue of marriages socontracted. The 
case is also understood to be the stronger, where the parties, as in the 
present case, contract upon OATH.*—pp. 22—26, 


We must confess that, however great our respect may be for the 
learned gentlemen who have taken part in this discussion, we should 
be inclined rather to look at the real bond fides of the engagement 
in question, and if there be no doubt, as none can there be, on 
that point, we should be very much disposed to recommend that 
mere forms be passed over, and the marriage rendered valid by 
special act of Parliament. Under the circumstances, and looking 
tothe policy of the statute, we should, however, say that the spe- 
cial Act ought to contain a clause, excluding the children of that 


s. 





* «The only difficulty would result from the Council of Trent requiring 
the paternal consent ; but this is at once removed by the consideration that 
the law of England, (in which part alone of the United Kingdom it is 
required,) in the case of English minors finding themselves abroad, dis- 
penses with that consent altogether; not by mere inference or implication, 
but by expressly providing, in the 26 Geo. II. c. 33, that its provisions 
shall not embrace at all marriages contracted out of England. It would 
be absurd for the Roman state to insist upon it, in the case of British sub- 
ects, in opposition to the British laws; by none of which it is required, 
and by which it is even dispensed with out of England. It would be 
rather inconsistent with, than agreeable to that “ comity,” alluded to by 
Lord Stowell, and above quoted, to deprive them of that liberty in the ex- 
reise of a natural right abroad, which the Legislature of Britain bad 
sought expressly abroad to secure to them.’ 
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marriage, or any of their descendants, from the succession to the 
throne of these realms. But the ducal title and peerage of his 
father, we certainly think, Sir Augustus ought to be enabled to 
inherit, together with a public provision, adequate to the support 
of his rank as a British peer: his sister, of course, to be entitled 
to rank as a Duke’s daughter, and be provided for accordingly, 
Undoubtedly they have an infinitely stronger title to be treated as 
legitimate children, and to be elevated to the Aristocracy, than the 
Fitzclarences. Such a proceeding would in some measure com- 
pensate for the violation of public morality in favour of that famil , 
and would, we are confident, be particularly agreeable to the peo- 
ple of England, all of whom look up to the Duke of Sussex as the 
most sincere friend they ever have had, in the neighbourhood of 
the throne. It is on account of the splendid services which that 
royal duke has rendered to the cause of civil and religious liberty, 
that we have taken up this question. We have no personal know- 
ledge of Sir Augustus or his sister, though we learn, from public 
report, that they are both well fitted to sustain, and even to grace, 
any honours which Parliament and the Crown could consistently 
confer upon them. 





Art. VII.—The Bengal Annual. A Literary Keepsake for 1831. 


Edited by D. L. Richardson. 8vo. pp. 402. Calcutta: Smith & Co. 


WE are among those who feel a particular interest in reading the 
literary productions of our countrymen, which come to us from 
remote quarters of what we might call our own imperial world—a 
world, of whichit might be more truly said, than of the Spanish domi- 
nions, even in their high and palmy state, that the sun never sets. 
We are anxious to see the effect, if any, which the difference of cli- 
mate may have produced upon the character of their intellect, and 
to what new trains of ideas their novel occupations, and the local 
composition of society may have given birth. Above all, we are 
anxious to know whether their writings breathe the air of that hap- 
piness and content, of which they went out in pursuit; and whether 
they now and then bestow a thought upon the land of their nativity. 
In a publication, the whole of which has been written and printed 
under the ardent sun of India, we should certainly expect some of 
the Asiatic genius,—*‘ thoughts that breathe, and words that burn”: 
while from our countrymen living under the mild climate of Austra- 
lia, we should look for a more gentle flow of ideas, and not so great 
a profusion of imagery. In the West Indies, nobody ever seems to 
have time, or at least nerve, for writing. In the few literary produc- 
tions that have reached us from the Canadas, we can clearly perceive 
the influence of French esprit, though chastened by the cold of win- 
ter and British phlegm. 

Strange to say, however, this Bengal Annual is by no means s0 
fiery as we had expected to find it. And yet this is not so strange, 
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after all ; for we observe that the principal contributors Were almost 
fresh from England ; they had not time to bathe their intellect suf- 
fciently in the light of the Indian skies, and we are afraid it will be 
found that they wrote for this publication pretty much the same 
kind of articles, both in poetry and prose, which they would have 
written for a similar volume, had they been living in the smoke of 
London. We ought not, perhaps, to be surprised at such a result, 
knowing how very few intellectual persons there are, who have the 
chameleon-like faculty of assuming the colour of the things by 
which they are immediately surrounded. But we must not there- 
fore hesitate to tell our friends in Bengal, as well as in the other 
presidencies, that if they look to home for the popularity of their 
separate or periodical works, they will find it very much to the 
advantage of their lucubrations to stamp on them a thoroughly 
Indian character. 

One of the best publications that we have ever seen upon the 
manners of the great bulk of the Indian people, is that entitled, 
“Observations on the Mussulmauns,” by ian Meer Hassan Ali, 
an English woman, we understand, married to a Mahometan. But 
why was it one of the best, or rather the very best, of all the works 
that have ever been published on the subject? Simply because the 
writer, with that ready tact of observation for which women in 
general are much more remarkable than men, told us exactly what 
she heard and saw, even to the cries in the streets, and the mer- 
chandize and fruits set out in the shop-windows for sale. 

Let Mr. Richardson look to this, and remember that we can 
have at home verses on ‘Memory,’ on ‘ Fame and Love,’ on * Rivers,’ 
‘Ocean,’ and ‘ Human Life,’ and sketches from Shakspeare in great 
abundance. But we have not the Ganges, nor the Himalayan 
mountains, nor the various remarkable tribes that dwell in those 
mountains, nor the thousand other peculiarities which belong to 
India. We pray of him to recollect, that we feel a great deal 
more interest about matters with which we have no personal oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted, than about the death of Prince 
Edward, or the character of Burke, or translations from Petrarch. 
Let him, in short, give us a real Indian annual, “ all hot and hot,” 
as the pie-man roars, and we may insure him that success which 
he in vain looks for in the Presidencies. 

If we know any thing about the feelings of our countrymen 
located in India, we suspect that many of them would often rather 
have a newspaper from home, than a whole library uf Hindoo 
hymns ; but we, whose fate it is to stay at home, would much pre- 
fer the hymns to a Calcutta Journal, full of our parliamentary 
debates a year old. 

Mr. Richardson, besides, in generalizing his Annual so mach as 
he has hitherto done, runs the chance of having it compared with 
similar publications emanating from our own press—a comparison 
which cannot be favourable to the Bengal scion. It is very true, 
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that most of our annuals are poor enough, heaven knows, in poeti- 
cal and romantic qualifications ; but they have engravings to set 
them off, and some of these, too, in the ~~ first style of art, 
Look, for instance, at the “‘ Keepsake ;” you have there a volume 
of mere dross, so far as literature is concerned ; but the embellish- 
ments are exquisite: they would sell the volume, if all the rest of 
its pages were blank paper. Mr. Richardson has no plates at all, 
good or bad, though even a bad one, from India, would have been 
a curiosity. 

It is worth remarking, en passant, that the sale of works printed 
and published in India is extremely limited—not, we understand, 
beyond two or three hundred copies at the utmost. The fact pro- 
bably arises in a great measure from the phlegmatic contempt 
which Englishmen in general feel when they are in a state of quasi 
exile, for all mental occupations that do not remind them of home, 
The feeling is so natural, that we do not expect it ever to be over- 
come. Literature cannot possibly flourish in the Indian districts, 
until the natives are educated, and enabled to appreciate its 
beauties. 

There is so much of descriptive power in Mr Parker’s Tale 
of the Indian Ocean, that we should like to meet with him again. 
His picture of the storm, when in its fury, and of the stars twink- 
ling through the openings in its curtains, as the gale decreases, is 


oetical and striking. The tale is followed by an Imitation of the 
ersian, from the practised pen of Sir Juhn Malcolm. 


I. 
“When love, sincere, the bosom knows, 
Vain would the tongue the thought impart; 
The ready speech no longer flows, 
Check'd is the current by the heart. 

il. 
‘That breast pure passion never knew, 
Whose secrets language could unfold ; 
Nor was that heart to love e’er true, 
Which left not half its tale untold. 

If. 
‘ Love is a spark of heavenly fire. 
From love we taste of heavenly bliss; 
How then can human words aspire 
Of love the feelings tu express ?’—p. 15. 


Mr. Hayman Wilson’s lines, on the Heart of a Female Mummy, 
are /ines indeed—that is to say, they are very mechanical, very 
straight, and very prosy. The same pleasant observation applies 
to some, though a no means to all, of Captain Calder Campbell 8 
poetry. His stanzas beginning “ Brightness upon the Earth” are 
excellent. Captain William Elliot’s song from the Persian, 15, 
we suppose, really a translation; if so, the Persian author wrote 
like a European. The version wants a little more polishing. We 
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fancy that ‘‘ the man of letters” who wrote the L. E. G. (elegy) on 
Miss Ellen Chouringhee, must have been a Cockney, otherwise he 
never could have written the line, ‘“‘ My love and woes to I 10,” 
to heighten! Mr. Hayord’s tale of the Dervish has a real Asiatic 
odour. We like it much, and feel great pleasure in extracting it. 


‘There lived at Baghdad, in the reign of the Khbalif Al HAdi, (on whom 
be peace!) a certain Goldsmith, named Abu Yasuf, who devoted the fruits 
of all his labours to the poor, and reserved to himself only what was ne- 
cessary to maintain life—according to that which is written in the Book 
—* “Eat, but be not profuse, for the profuse God loveth not ; ” and also, 
“unto such of you as give alms, shall be a great reward ;” and again, in the 
Chapter entitled al Madn, it is said—“ Wo be unto those that deny neces- 
saries to the needy!” Wherefore the Goldsmith aforesaid, night and day, 
and morning and evening, gave the sweat of his brow to the poor, and his 
name was known in the city for the good works of bis hands. Anda 
Dervish, whose name was Ibn Temim (may Allah amend his condition !) 
heard of the Goldsmith, and went one evening to his house. ‘The court 
was filled with the poor of the city, and seated around it, they awaited in 
silence the coming forth of the bestower of bread. ‘The Dervish sat 
down amongst’ them, and spoke to them of the charitable Goldsmith ; 
and all the poor blessed his name, and gave him praise. 

During all this time the Goldsmith worked at his forge, and the sweat 
of his brow flowed for the needy. When he had finished the labour of 
the day, he came forth, and distributed his alms—to each he gave bread, 
avd meat, and a small piece of money; and seeing the Dervish, he said, 
“Holy Man, art thou on a pilgrimage? If it be so, doubtless thou hast 
need of a morsel, and some repose, come into my house, and bless it ; 
and I will wash thy feet, and praise God who hath sent thee hither, that I 
may do a good work this day.” 

‘And the Dervish entered, and did eat bread and drink water, and 
his soul was refreshed; and he spoke to his host, and said, “ Surely thy 
wealth is great, that thus thou daily dost entertain the poor, and fillest the 
hungry.” 

“ Brother,” said the Goldsmith, “I have none other wealth than the la- 
bour of my hands: but I am known to be honest, therefore I have much 
commerce, and I am thus enabled to succour many of the needy. But it 
gtieves me sometimes when the poor are so numerous, that I cannot give 
toall. Oh, that I possessed the wealth of the Khallf, (the mercy of God 
be upon him!) and then no one in Baghdad should hunger or thirst. 
Holy Man, thou who art beloved of Allah, pray to him that | may become 
rich, that I may aid all who are in tribulation.” 

‘The Dervish promised his intercessions, and retired; und the next 
morning, after performing both kinds of purification, he prostrated him- 
self in the dust, and prayed all day; but Allah answered him not. The 
next day, he again bowed towards Mecca, and remained on his knees, 
fasting, until eventide; but notwithstanding his tears and groans, Allah 
hid his face from his cry. All night the Dervish prayed and wept; and 
the morning saw him wearied with watching and supplication; but 
towards noon, fatigue and the heat of the sun overcame him, and he fell 
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into a deep slumber, and the horror of a thick darkness came upon him, 
And he dreamed: and he saw in his dream the Angel Gabriel descending 
with a noise, as of many waters, and he had an hundred wings, glorious 
as precious stones. And Gabriel said, “ Fellow servant, tempt not God, 
nor seek what he denies. Why wouldst thou that this Goldsmith should 
be rich? It is known to us, who contemplate the face of Allah, that if he 
were wealthy, he would do evil: and wilt thou, after this, give thy soul a 
hostage for his soul ? But remember, if thou be surety for him, thou thy- 
self shalt be burnt for him in hell-fire.” 

‘The Dervish, however, had so high an opinion of the holiness of his 
friend, that he even distrusted the saying of an angel : and he said—« It js 
written in the second Sura, ‘Let pledges be taken: ' wherefore I will give 
my soul as an hostage for the soul of my brother, that he may become 
rich, and feed the poor out of his abundance.” 

‘Hereon the Dervish awoke ; but Gabriel had vanished; nevertheless 
he rejoiced in his heart that he had obtained of Heaven for Abu Yasuf, 
that which his soul desired. 

‘That very morning, when the Goldsmith opened his shop, and pre- 
pared to work at his forge, he was amazed to see piled on the ground fifty 
ingots of the purest gold. At that moment Eblis tempted him, and he 
said to himself, “‘ Why should I labour longer ? Doubtless mine alms have 
gone up unto the seventh heaven, and Allah hath sent me this gold as a 
recompense, But I may not remain in Baghdad: my sudden fortune 
would make me enemies, and I should be forced to divide it between the 
CAzee and the poor. I will go to Cairo, and there | will live in peace and 
luxury.” 

‘ That very night Abu Ydsuf having shut up his shop, joined a caravan 
rage. to Cairo, where he arrived safely with all his wealth. The 

ultan was a tributary of the Khalif Al HAdi; and on hearing of Abu 
Ydsuf’s arrival, and beholding the splendour of his house and equipages, 
summoned him to the palace. Abu Yusuf had many talents, and was an 
excellent musician and poet ; but at BaghdAd he wrote not verses, because 
the Prophet (salutation!) hath said in the twenty-sixth Sura, that “ Poets are 
amongst those on whom the devils descend :;” nevertheless, as he was now 
in the hands of Satan, he sung and played, and became as Mejtin in the 
presence of Abd’allah Ibn Salam. The Sultan was so much delighted 
with him, that he assigned him an apartment in the palace: and the 
chief minister dying soon after, Abu Ytisuf was appointed Vizir. Hence- 
forth he became so puffed up with vanity, that no one dared to approach 
him, but in an attitude of the humblest supplication; he caused his pedi- 
gree to be derived from the patriarch Joseph, and declared himself allied 
to the family of the Prophet, on whom be benedictions! He renounced 
prayers, reading the Koran, and the Purifications ; and instead of giving 
alms any longer to the poor, he used to assemble them in his court yard, 
and from a window, at which he sat drinking the forbidden liquor, 
“— himself with mocking the blind, and commanding the lame to 
walk. 

‘In the mean time the Dervish, though he uo longer heard of the alms 
of Abu Yisuf, was so persuaded of the good fruits that werte to spring 
from his riches, that when he went into the city, he expected to find that 
there was not a single poor man left. He was therefore dismayed to find 
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the streets even more crowded with beggars than they were wont to be : 
but he thought this must be the consequence of some sudden scarcity, 
and he proceeded to the house of Abu Yusdf, sure to find him at his gate, 
drying the tears of the orphan, and causing the widow’s heart to sing for 
joy. He found the doors shut, and saw the court where so many poor 
used to sit, overgrown with grass; and on enquiring of a tailor near, he 
was told of Abu Ydsuf’s flight: and that he was rumoured to be at Cairo, 
where he governed the kingdom. At these words, the Dervish wept 
bitterly, plucked his beard, and threw dust upon his head; for he remem- 
bered that he had rashly become surety for Abu Yasuf before God, and 
that he must answer for him at the price of his own soul. Nevertheless 
a faint hope that he might yet recover his friend, sustained the Dervish ; 
he determined to proceed to Cairo, to see the Vizir, and to tell him the 
peril in which his own spirit stood for his sake: and this, he imagined, 
would at once bring Abu Ydsuf back to his senses, and his religion. 

‘Ibn Temam arrived at Cairo, and made enquiries regarding the cha- 
racter of the new Vizir. All joined in representing him as a pitiless, 
proud, and most avaricious man ; but they said, he might easily be seen, 
and even spoken to daily, when he left his house to proceed to the palace. 
The Dervish waited at his gate next morning till Abu Yasuf came forth, 
attended by a hundred guards, armed with battle-axes of silver, and a 
crowd of domestic officers in glittering apparel. As the Vizir passed by, 
shining in jewelled cloth of gold, the Dervish cried with a loud voice, 
« Light of the understanding of the age, have pity on the poor!” Abu 
Yisuf knew the Dervish at once; but instead of recognising him, be 
cried to his officers, ‘‘ Know ye not what is the portion of the insane?” 
And the officers raised their staves, and beat the holy man, until he retired 
from the place. Notwithstanding he was not yet discouraged: and during 
a month, every day he went to the palace, and besought the Vizir as be- 
fore; and every day was he beaten as at first, till at last he resolved to 
return to his place near Baghdad, and leave the fate of his soul to the 
everlasting merey of God. 

‘Scarcely had he reached his abode, where he arrived at evening, when 
in the midst of his prayer he was caught up, soul and body, into the 
seventh heaven, and prostrated before the throne of Allah. And the 
brightness was so exceeding great, that Ibn Tem&m could see nothing : 
but he felt delicious odours sprung from the floor of musk, and the rivers 
of Paradise were flowing like music in his ears. He also caught the 
odoriferous breath of the Taba tree of happiness, which stands in the 
midst of the Jannat al Naim, and he heard the ravishing voice of IsrAfil, 
the most melodious of all God’s creatures, and the songs of the daughters 
of Paradise, whose hymns were harmonized by the silver bells hanging 
from the gold and emerald branches, as they swung in the fragrant wind 
that blows for ever from the throne of God. 

‘Then many thunders uttered their voices; and a murky cloud sur- 
rounded the throne like a dark pavilion: and the Dervish, when the 
intolerable splendour was veiled, could distinguish around, myriads of 
angels and archangels; and far distant, on the flowing confines of heaven, 
he could descry mighty hosts of flaming Genii, who had believed in the 
Koran, and were the guards of heaven, and he could hear the tread of 
their innumerable legions. But he was not permitted long to contemplate 
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the awful magnificence of the place: for a voice like the last trumpet 
came forth from the darkness, tremendous in its very harmony, which 
said, “ Lo, here is he who hath demanded of me riches for the abuse of 
wealth, and hath caused Paradise to lose a soul; let him be punished, and 
that suddenly!” In a moment he was surrounded by an enormous chain, 
a hundred fathoms in length; and two Genii, with massy clubs of steel, 
beat him on the head till his brains were dashed on the pavement; yet 
marvellous to tell, he could still speak and think as before. 

‘As he wondered at these things, a host of glorious angels rushed by, sing- 
ing praises to the Princeof the Prophets, and he knew that they were bearing 
his emerald throne. ‘‘O Prophet,” cried he, ‘‘ thou whom I have served 
faithfully for fifty years, desert me not!” And the Prophet went before the 
cloud, and besought Allah to pardon the Dervish, according as it is written 
in the 110th Sura. “ Celebrate the praise of the Lord, and ask pardon of 
him ; for he is inclined to forgive.’” And Allah granted mercy unto the 
Dervish: but it was on condition either that Abu Ydisuf should be degraded 
from his rank, stripped of his wealth, and reduced to his former state of 
poverty ; or that his riches should be left him, the Dervish engaging for 
his future pious use of them. But the Dervish had seen too much cause 
to distrust his own judgment to permit the Goldsmith to continue wealthy : 
and though he lamented the fall of his friend, he besought his degradation 
with virtue, rather than rank and riches, with destruction. 

‘ In a moment he stood in Baghd&’d—and saw entering by one of the 
gates, a man in rags, weary, and bearing the marks of severe stripes. 
The Dervish recognized Abu Yisuf, and meeting him with salutation, 
gave him him his blessing. Abu Ydsuf melted into tears of repentance 
and gratitude ; and told the Dervish the story of his misfortune. In the 

very hour in which Ibn Tem&am made his request, the favourite Sultana 
had formed a party, which accused Abu Yisuf of embezzlement and 
bribery: he was instantly imprisoned, stripped of all his wealth, beaten, 
and finally banished from Cairo, mounted ignominiously upon an ass, with 
his face to the tail. Hungry and athirst, he had arrived in Baghdad: and 
having been relieved by a charitable Moslem, he resolved to re-open his 
shop, and live once more by the sweat of ‘his forehead, and perform 
alms. He returned to his forge: God sent a blessing on his labours ; and 
the poor were again succoured by the bestower of bread.’—pp. 29--36. 

Although we are very glad to meet with Indian metaphers in the 
Bengal Annual, yet we must submit it to Mr. Capel South’s cool 
consideration, whether he did not carry his love of the figurative a 
little too far, when he makes his delirious bandit ‘ sport with the 
puny stars,’ like a schoolboy with his toys ; and when he tells us 
that the robber ‘ grasped in thought Eternity,’ ‘ as lightning grasps 
the pine!’ What odd capers the lightning may cut in India, we 
cannottell. Butif it be at all like English lightning, we can assure 
him that it would shiver the pine, and not graspit. The man must 
moreover have had a very capacious intellect indeed to have held 
eternity within its grasp. 

‘ And the robber’s heart failed him, for it was free and bold, and had 
you then but seen him, it would have made your blood run cold; struck 


down by his fate, that high proud spirit, whose hour was come ; for he felt 
the dread reality of his reverseless r are 
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Who could imagine, after reading this plain prose, that it wears 
the external shape of poetry in Mr. Capel South’s ballad of ‘ The 
Bandit ?’ 

In most of Mr. Richardson’s verses we recognise the same fervent 
attachment to domestic delights, the same amiable warmth of sen- 
timent, which characterized his productions when he was in Eng- 
land. We wished then, and must wish still, that he had only been 

ifted with a little more of the true poetic vein, which he occasion- 
ally simulates. The great defect in his verse is that it wants the 
dialect of the muses. The reader will clearly understand what we 
mean after perusing Mr. Richardson’s reflections on ‘ Fame and 
Love,’ which we subjoin. 





1. 
‘I sought the halls of Fame, 
And raised a suppliant voice, 
But not one sound responsive breathed my name, 
Or bade my soul rejoice ! 


II. 
‘ In comfortless despair 
To find ambition vain ; 
I leave forlorn the paths of public care, 
And this low cot regain. 


III. 
‘ As some remembered scene 
That charmed in sun-lit hours, 
Grow drear and dull when tempests intervene, 
With wintry shades and showers ; 


Iv. 
‘So every form of earth 
Obeys a mental change, 
And things that kindle in the light of mirth, 
In grief, are cold and strange. 
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v. 
‘ Thus wrapt in rayless gloom, 
My home is home no more, 
The place looks lone, the plants less sweetly bloom, 
And charm not as before. 


VI. 
‘ How dark the threshold seems, 
How dim the casement flowers, 
How sickly pale the star-like blossom gleams 
Of these still Jasmine bowers ! 
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Vil. 
‘A dread foreboding falls 
Ice-cold upon my heart, 
Perchance within these drear domestic walls 
Hath fierce Death hurled his dart ! 
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VIL. 
‘But hark ! yon lattice shakes ! 
A female hand appears ! 
And lo! the face whose smile of welcome makes 
Mine eyes forget their tears. 


1x. 
‘ The roof with gladness rings— 
And quick feet tread the floor— 
With joyous shout a rosy cherub flings 
Wide back my Cottage door ! 


x. 
‘ And Oh, how different now, 
The thoughts that thrill my frame! 
I kiss with proud delight each dear one’s brow, 
And dream no more of fame.’—pp. 22, 23. 


The ‘ Stanzas to my Child’ give evidence of feeling equally 
strong and kindly ; but the diction still wants the measured and 
musical tread of poetry. Mr. Parker, to whom we have already 
alluded, has contributed some stanzas of great beauty. Those 
‘ Written on the River,’ are clothed in a style which most of our 
own annual poetasters may well envy. The picture which he de- 
scribes is visible to the eye through the magical influence of his 


numbers. 


‘ Slowly the purple veil of evening falls 
Upon the far-off city—the young moon 
Touches with silver, domes and snowy walls, 
While a mild breeze, like that of England’s June, 
Ripples the tranquil river, spreading far 
The tremulous light of each reflected star. 


‘ The boatmen’s fires glance redly from the banks, 
Softening the pallid lustre of the gleam 
Which the now setting moon casts through the ranks 
Of graceful palms athwart.the broad blue stream ; 
Around me is a whispering solitude, 
The murmuring waves, the gently-rustling wood. 


‘ The rustling wood within whose leafy brakes 
The cheerful singer of the night-long song, 
The cricket, his shrill carolling awakes, 
While over him the fire-fly floats along 
With dewy lustre, like a magic gem 
In some invisible fairy’s diadem. 


‘ Glad and bright creatures—each hath got a home 
To which he wends, his wanderings being done, 
And with him enters joy—no more he ‘ll roam 
Or light his little lamp ‘till set of sun 
Brings back the fragrant hours of dewy night 

Through which he loves to wheel his gentle fight. 
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‘ Cribb’d in a narrow shallop which the tide 
Stirs with a sleepy motion to and fro, 
Ob! how I long for wings with which to glide 
Like you, bright insects, where the night-flowers blow ; 
Tu swing on the light boughs of bamboo trees, 
Or float with the sweet breath of this cool breeze. 
‘I'd seek each opening floweret too, as dawn 
Touch’d with her faintest silver light the east, 
And catch its fragrance, ere upon the lawn 
The fiery light of the fierce sun increased. 
Alas! how many a bud that loves the shade 
Comes into glare and splendour but to fade. 


‘ But vain are wishes, or I should not pine 
A solitary exile in a land 
Where my heart is not—in the diamond mine ; 
What are the gems heap’d high on every hand 
To the worn slave whose thoughts, whose longings stray 
To some rude hovel-home, far, far away. 


* So though around me golden fountains sprung 
Of riches and of pleasure—if for me 
Honour and power their proud trumpets rung, 
And all life’s splendours sparkled gorgeously, 
What lustre in a foreign land can come 
To dim the halo round our sacred Home ?’—pp. 49, 50. 


There is a good deal of oriential spirit and character in Mr, 
Neave’s story of ‘ Zubberdust Khan ;’ it is a production full of 
high promise, which we hope to see one day realized. Mr, Tytler 
describes the charms of a virtuous wife in very just language ; we 
only wish that it had been a little more deeply impressed with the 
poetic character. Captain Vetch’s lines on Lady Dalhousie’s arri- 
val in India, too strongly remind us of the compositions which are 
found in every young lady’s album. Lighting on ‘ The Two Stu- 
dents of Wittenberg,’ a story replete with the supernatural and 
fantastic kind of interest which marks the fictions and legends of 
Germany, we recognize in it at once the graceful pen of Miss 
Emma Roberts. his lady has, we understand, returned home 
from India, intending, we hope, still to pursue the literary career 
which she commenced some few years ago with distinguished suc- 
cess. Her German story is not only interesting in its incidents, 
but very beautifully written. This lady has also contributed several 
other admirable sketches and tales in prose and verse, of the merits 
of one of which, “‘ A Scene in the Zenana,’ we shall enable the 
reader to judge for himself, premising only that it is founded on 
fact, and that the descriptions of scenery are from drawings taken 
on the spot. 

‘ A valley more sequestered or more beautiful than that of Oodipore can 
scarcely be imagined : it needs not the contrast afforded by the sterility of 
the scenery beyond,. for it possesses every attraction which nature in her 
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happiest mood confers upon some favourite spot of earth: but to those 
who have traversed the surrounding arid tract, it bursts like a scene of 
enchantment. The approach guarded bya fortified gate, is so narrow and 
intricate as to be fitted only for litters or equestrian travellers, and in thread- 
ing its narrow defiles the stranger is surprised that any human being should 
have proceeded more than a few yards in so unpromising a direction in 
search of a spot habitable by mankind. Suddenly the rich, varied, and fer- 
tile landscape opens on the dazzled eye, and every step now seems leading 
into fairy land. On the right an extensive and picturesque lake washes 
the bases of the hills, whose shining rocks and umbrageous woods shoot 
up into the golden sky above; in the distance a large city, exhibiting a 
confused assemblage of irregular buildings, rises in all the fantastic forms 
of oriental architecture. Above, crowning a rocky ledge, the palace of the 
Ranah appears ; a huge white mass, which, though conveying ideas of 
strength rather than of beauty, is still a noble object, and is surrounded by 
sO many attractive scenes, that the spectator is too much absorbed in ai- 
miration to dwell upon its defects. Below the rocky terrace on which the 
palace stands, a second lake of considerable extent spreads its glittering 
waters,—numerous Hindoo temples, the frequent ghaut, (the constant and 
beautiful accompaniment of all Indian streams,) and gay pavilions of muar- 
ble adorn its banks, intermingled with enormous banyans and peepul trees, 
whose gigantic branches, stretching over the lake, seem to repose upon its 
bosom. The bright silvery expanse is studded with fairy islands, and two 
of the most extensive ure decorated with the summer residences of the 
Ranah : structures of exquisite workmanship, whose delicate marble trel- 
lices and airy cupolas appear like the palaces of the genii floating upon a 
sea of pearl : while orange trees, palmiras, and cypresses, fling the rich 
luxuriance of their foliage over the carved mosks and sculptured porticoes. 

‘Such was the scene which caught the golden floods poured down by a 
cloudless snn ; but if the inmates of the palace ever gazed with admiration 
upon its beauties, they were now too deeply absorbed in contemplations 
of a far more interesting nature to regard them. Silence deep as death 
reigned around, a silence only broken by the mournful cry of the ring- 
dove,* a cry which is scarcely for a moment suspended during the day 
throughout the plains and valleys of India. In the interior court, (a 
Spacious quadrangle, cooled by fountains, and shaded with flowering 
trees,) a crowd mute, and with downcast looks, assembled round the couch 
whereon the Ranah was now brought to yield, according to the custom of 
the country, his last breath in the open air. No hope could be entertained 
of the recovery of a person who had passed the number of years allotted 
to his race, and the awful moment of dissolution was awaited by men who 
had Ing anticipated a change of rulers, without any manifestation of the 
various sensations it occasioned to those whose fortunes it must deeply 
affect. 

‘ Within the principal apartment of the Zenana, the same unnatural 
tranquillity prevailed ; not a word was uttered by the female crowd, amongst 
whom all the customary employments were suspended; they also stood 
calmly awaiting the event fraught as it was to them with incidents of the 
most fearful nature; and the slight movement of the head, indicating 








* «It is wearying my ear as I write.’ 
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anxiety respecting the cause of every sound, were it but the humming of 
afly, or the fall of a leaf, alone betrayed the internal feelings of their 
breasts. Upon all the decease of the reigning prince would bring a trying 
change of fortune. Poverty and the world’s scorn to those whose natural 
instincts should teach them to cling to life in its most forlorn and abject 
state; and a hideous sacrifice to the devoted few disdaining existence when 
robbed of its dearest blessings. Who shall attempt to describe the con- 
ficting emotions sustained by those helpless feimales, vacillating between 
achoice of the most cruel evils, the terrors of death operating against the 
terrors of disgrace? Yet they maintained an outward appearance of com- 
posure, not inferior to that displayed by the stronger and the weaker 
minds, which, influenced by various motives, had resolved upon the fulfil- 
ment of a dreadful rite. 

‘An old female slave, who, though never enjoying the dignity of a wife, 
was, from her long servitude, and the confidence reposed in her, a person 
of considerable consequence in the Zenana, apparently had never anti- 
cipated any other termination to her existence, than that which now pre- 
sented itself; she considered the death of the Ranah to be so completely 
bound up with her own, that the latter must follow as a thing of course. 
A younger fairer female of higher attractions and superior birth, the 
daughter of a long line of princes, deeply embued with religious enthu- 
siasm, and with the notions of a pre-existent state; rapt in contemplations 
of the past, now floating through a highly excited imagination in shapes 
more distinct and vivid than in other dreaming moments, beheld the path 
before her as one already trodden, one which would be trodden again, and 
which led to the fulfilment of her destiny. But it was otherwise with the 
Ranee, the lofty minded woman who had enjoyed a degree of authority 
frequently accorded to females in the provinces of central India. She was 
free from the superstitions so carefully instilled by the priesthood, nor was 
she inspired by attachment to the man who had not excited any strong 
sentiments of respect or affection. She had amassed considerable pro- 
perty, and she had acquired a more than ordinary share of public con- 
fidence, but neither of these could she retain in a state of widowhood, 
unless the heir should, on his visit to the Zenana, salute her by the title of 
“Raje Baae,” a mode of conferring the dignity of mistress of the Harem, 
at the option of the new Ranah to bestow upon any one of bis predeces- 
sor's wives. Upon the first fatal symptoms which appeared in the aged 
movarch’s disease, every engine had been set at work by the favourite 
wife’s emissaries to secure a promise of this coveted exaltation, but Juan 
Singh could not be wrought upon to give a decided answer; it was sup- 
posed that he wished to avoid the maintenance of this unnecessary ap- 
pendage, in the splendour which custom accorded, or that he was tempted 
by the wealth which offered itself to his grasp. There was only one 
alternative to a woman who could not brook degradation, perchance she 
might still entertain a hope that a message would be sent conveying the 
assurance she had so earnestly endeavoured to obtain, but it was confined 
strictly to her own breast: and having made every arrangement which 
her duty to her dependents demanded, she stuod amid the group equally 
resigned with those less intellectual beings, blindly following customs, or 
slaves to prejudice. At length a cry was heard in the court below, and it 
would appear as if some settled rule, or late instruction, had taught each 
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individual her allotted part. ‘“ Whatis that?’ exclaimed one of the as« 
sembly. “ Do you ask ?” replied the old slave, “ know you not what is re- 
quired of us to perform?” and, taking the fastenings from ber hair, which, 
unloosed, flowed over her shoulders ; she seized a gurrah (jar) of water and 
poured its contents upon her head. This was equivalent to a declaration 
that she intended to burn—and three others followed the example; while 
the remainder, shrinking from the near approach of death, hesitated to 
commence the fatal preliminaries, and finally resolved to endure an exist- 
ence embittered by penury, contempt, and neglect, rather than brave the 
tortures of the flames—a freedom of choice for which they were solely in- 
debted to the presence of the British Resident, who was well informed of 
all that passed in the palace, and who possessed the power to prevent in- 
voluntary sacrifices. Some buoyed themselves up with a vain hope that 
the dignity denied to their more distinguished companion, would be ac- 
corded to them; or endeavoured to excuse themselves by affecting to en- 
tertain so futile an expectation. 

‘ Short is the interval in India, between death and the performance of 
the obsequies of the deceased, a ceremony which, according to custom, 
was to take place at sunset. ‘The brief period which intervened was 
differently employed by those who were to take a prominent part in the 
fearful drama. The old slave busied herself in settling points of etiquette. 
A crowd gathered round the Metempsychosian, listening with eager ears 
to her reminiscences of the past, and predictions of the future; she de- 
clared that she had a distinct recollection of having burned once before, 
and that she knew she was doomed to burn again ere-she could be finally 
absorbed in the divine essence: and while speculating upon the probabili- 
ties of receiving a new existence in the same rank which she now held, 
expressed a hope that she should be born in a lower sphere, as she was 
convinced that happiness dwelled more frequently in a cottage than ina 
palace. These hallucinations were devoutly believed to flow from divine 
inspiration, and as she was far more prodigal of oracular speeches than 
her companions, she was venerated accordingly as a person of superior 
sanctity. ‘The Ranee was differently employed; she wrote a letter to the 
Resident, recommending several persons, for whom she felt particularly 
interested, to his protection, and explaining the motives which induced her, 
while perfectly unimpelled by religious considerations, to prefer death to a 
life of dishonour. 

‘ A short time before sunset, all the preparations were completed; and 
descending to the palace gates, unveiled, the four suttees mounted, for the 
first time in their lives, on horseback, and accompanied the procession to 
the fatal pile. 

‘Immense multitudes crowded round, striving with eager interest to 
catch the revealings of the future, uttered by those beatified women who 
were no longer considered to belong to earth. Many questions were pro- 
pounded, and one in particular indicated the state of the public feeling 
towards the foreign neighbours established in Hindostan. The Metemp- 
sychosian was eagerly entreated to say whether the Feringhees would ever 
be driven out of the country. She judiciously evaded a reply by inquir- 


ing in turn, whether they had chosen a proper period to ask such a ques- 
tion. 


‘ The Resident, in taking his evening ride, purposely encountered the 
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dismal procession, and, accosting the Ranee, for whose admirable quali- 
ties, and more than ordinary talents, he entertained a very high respect, 
endeavoured to dissuade her from the act she meditated, but without avail. 
She said, it was now too late to retract, and it being impossible to consent 
to live in a degraded state, she was glad that her self-sacrifice would con- 
fer honour on him who followed—meaning the Ranah, who, according to 
the etiquette observed by all Indian females, towards their husbands, she 
forbore to name. She invited the Resident to be present at the cere- 
mony, but, turning with horror from a scene so revolting to his heart, he 
bade her farewell, and took his solitary ride through the picturesque paths 
of that delightful valley, the peaceful haunt of beautiful creatures, - 
cocks and pigeons, and countless flocks of birds still more lovely in wo 
and hue; disporting themselves over a sunny land, 


“ Where all save the spirit of man seemed divine.”—-pp. 325—332. 


This is the kind of writing which we wish to see predominant in 
the future pages of the Bengal Annual. The present volume is 
also indebted to Mr. Middleton for a ‘ Scene from the foot of 
Mount Ararat,’ which is very well drawn up. We have seen several 
translations of the celebrated hymn sung in masses for the dead, 
“ Dies ire, dies illa ;”’ but we do not remember a better version, 
one more truly rendering the pathetic language of the original, than 
that which Mr. Hay has given. We meet with several other names 


in this publication, quite new to us in a omc sense, which 
e 


appear however to hold out a promise of future excellence. Among 
these we would particularly mention Mr. Rathray, Captain Mac- 
dougal, and Lieutenant Westmacott. The description of the fair 
at Hurdwar, by the latter, is one of the most graphic and lively 
articles in the Bengal Annual, to which we sincerely wish every 
success. 





Arr. VIII.—Mirabeau’s Letters during his Residence in England; 
with Anecdotes, Maxims, &c., now first translated from the Original 
Manuscripts. To which is prefixed an Introductory Notice on the 
Life, Writings, Conduct, and Character of the Author. In two 
volumes. 8vo. London: Wilson. 1832. 

We hardly know what to think of the authenticity of these letters. 

Some of them, doubtless, are genuine, but we strongly suspect that 

others are made for Mirabeau. Our suspicion is founded on the 

want in these of resemblance to his character, and on the apparently 

English knowledge with which the transactions of which they 

speak are related. The introduction into the work of the long 

tnal of Mirabeau’s servant, from the Old Bailey records, of some of 

Lord Chatham’s speeches, of characteristic sketches of that states- 

man, of some of Mirabeau’s pamphlets, and other documents of a 

common-place kind, indicates moreover a practised hand at book- 

making. Neither are we sure that he has not made a rather guarded 
assertion, in stating that these letters are ‘ now first translated from 
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the original manuscripts.’ This may be perfectly true, and yet 
the letters may have been printed and published before. : 

We should like to know whether the editor of these volumes has 
ever seen the “‘ Lettres de Mirabeau a Chamfort,” printed from the 
originals in Mirabeau’s handwriting, and published in 1796. If he 
ever looked into that collection, he must have found in it, some, at 
least, of the letters which he has translated from the manuscript, 
Probably he may not have met that work ; he certainly makes no 
mention of it that we remember. If he have been ignorant of its 
existence, it is only a proof of the little care that is now bestowed 
by editors in dishing up “ Letters ” for the public ; but if, on the 
other hand, he had been acquainted with that collection, he ought 
to have stated the fact. As his title-page now runs, it is not indeed 
a fraud on his readers, because it may be true that he translated 
from the original manuscripts ; but it looks like a suppression of 
truth, inasmuch as it leads the reader to suppose that those manu- 
scripts were never published at all. Of Mirabeau’s letters to 
Chamfort, the majority were written from London from the end of 
1783 to the beginning of 1785. ‘The translations now before us 
begin in June 1784: three or four more letters are dated in the 
latter months of that year, but to all the others no dates are pre- 
fixed! What was the reason of this omission ? 

The letters here given are principally those which Mirabeau 
wrote from London. Many of them are trifling, though several 
are also valuable, as containing lively sketches of English manners 
at that period. But we think that the editor, as he knows something 
about the art of book-making, might have rendered his work much 
more interesting, if, instead of burthening it with reports of trials, 
and Chatham’s speeches, Mirabeau’s pamphlet on the political re- 
form of the Jews, and the sequel to Rousseau’s Emile, he had 
selected some of the most interesting of the ‘* Lettres inedites” of 
Mirabeau, collected by Vitry, and published at Paris in 1806. 
There are several of those artless compositions which shew that the 
writer, however depraved and unprincipled in other respects, was 
by no means destitute of amiable private feelings. 

The letters contained in the present volumes were collected by the 
translater in 1806 at Brussels. A friend of his, it seems, Madame 
de Bathe, following the then prevalent fashion of autograph hunting, 
made an application through General Guilleminot to Cambaceres, 
for such autographs as might be spared out of the archives of 
France. The application was successful, the keeper of the archives 
having been directed to forward to Brussels as many autograph 
letters as might have been at his disposal. ‘ Between two and 
three thousand letters,’ the preface informs us, ‘ written by cele- 
brated men of the revolution, were accordingly dispatched. The 
translator was present on their arrival. Madame de Bathe requested 
him to select those which might appear the most interesting. Hav- 
ing done so, he was allowed to transcribe such as he chose, and 
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also to submit the originals to the inspection of his friends.’ 
‘ Most of them,’ adds the preface, ‘ had passed through the Bureau 
Noir; and the inspectors charged to open, and afterwards forward 
them to their respective addresses, had either neglected the latter 

rt of their duty, or the letters had been seized at the residences 
of individuals arrested during the horrors of the revolution’ The 
publication of Mirabeau’s bows to Chamfort shews, however, 
that if any of those productions had been so intercepted or seized, 
duplicates must have existed somewhere. 

Dumont’s “‘ Recollections,” which this translator treats some- 
what cavalierly, presents the best account of Mirabeau’s political 
character that has yet been given to the public. As we recently 
reviewd that excellent production, we need not detail many of the 
particulars of Mirabeau’s life. He was truly, in public affairs, the 
creature of circumstance, and in private, the slave of passion. Being 
much distressed in the earlier part of his career by the want of money, 
he too often became little scrupulous as to the means of obtaining it. 
It is a just remark that ‘ his genius was all commanding; but the 
glory of its fire was dimmed by sensuality, by a sordid thirst 
for gain; he was prodigal, but not generous; he was ambitious, 
buthis ambition was unaccompanied by greatness, by nobleness of 
soul.’ Mr. Gifford said of him, in his life of Pitt, that “* had Mi- 
rabeau’s integrity been equal to his talents, the monarchy had never 
been reduced to that state of degradation from which it was, at 
last, his intention to extricate it. With his commanding force of 
eloquence, and with the strength of his intellectual powers, he 
might have arrested the revolutionary torrent in its course.” Had 
Mr. Gitford been writing the life of Pitt at the present day, he 
would probably have thought, that it was not in the power of any 
one man, or of any set of men, however distinguished for talents and 
honesty, to have arrested the revolution of France, after it had once 
commenced. Revolutions spring from things, and are not to be 
checked by words. They are the work of nature in man, rising 
superior to the grievances which oppression, and, in some cases, the 
mere lapse of time, and the continuance of custom have produced. 

Mirabeau’s family was originally Italian. His ancestors, exiled 
from Florence, took up their abode in Provence, where they continued 
to preserve a noble rank. He was born at Bignon, near Nemours, 
in 1749 ; his education was conducted upon a alg” vo 
which the energies of his mind outran and despised. From early 
youth he was ambitious of being an orator. Having been found 
one day by a friend, declaiming in his chamber with great fervour, 
he was asked, “‘ What! are you playing the part of Demosthenes ?” 
“And why not,” replied Mirabeau, “ perhaps a day may come 
when the States General will exist in France!” If this anecdote 
be true, he spoke with the inspiration of prophecy. y Ni 

Mirabeau was from his youth upwards at perpetual war with his 
father, whose conduct towards his son is censured by most of his 
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biographers as harsh and unnatural. [tis not improbable that 
the father penetrated his character, and foresaw the perils to which 
it would expose him. Mirabeau embarked at an early age upon 
the sea of vice: he was re pepe imprisoned not only for debt, 
but for crime. He married a rich heiress, and after wasting her 
fortune, and contracting enormous debts, he abandoned his wife, 
His creditors, who were strenuously assisted by his father, obtained 
a sentence against him, in consequence of which he was imprisoned 
in the fortress of Joux, near Pontarlier, By his fascinating man- 
ners he soon prevailed on the governor to allow him to reside in 
the town, where he was received in the best society. It was not 
long before he succeeded in seducing the affections of a beautiful 
young woman, Sophie de Ruffey, the wife of the Marquis de Mov- 
nier, a man upwards of sixty years of age. The Marquis procured 
a lettre de cachet against him, but before it could be executed he 
fled to Switzerland, where Sophie soon rejoined him. From 
Switzerland they passed into Holland, where Mirabeau changed 
his name, and procured his subsistence by labouring for the book- 
sellers. He was frequently thus engaged from six in the morning 
until nineat night. It was his intention at one time to embark for 
America, but before he could accomplish his purpose, he and 
Sophie were seized in virtue of a /ettre de cachet, and he was con- 
veyed to the castle of Vincennes, she to a convent, where she gave 
birth to a daughter. Mirabeau remained a prisoner at Vincennes 
for three years and a half. He was allowed to correspond with 
Sophie ; but his letters were intercepted by the police, and have 
since been published in four volumes. ‘They evince wonderful 
fertility of imagination, equal facility of expression, and the most 
impassioned phraseology.’ But Dumont informs us that whole 
pages of these ardent effusions were copied verbatim from the novels 
of the day! This was exceedingly characteristic of Mirabeau. 
While a prisoner at Vincennes he employed his time in writing 
original works, or in translating those of others: but his publica- 
tions in either way were profligately indecent—filled with scenes of 
debauchery, which even Aretin would have shrunk from pourtray- 
ing. Having been at length denied, and very properly, the use of 
paper, which he sullied with so many iniquitous compositions, he 
supplied the privation in some measure by ‘ writing on the mar- 
gins, and between the lines, of such printed books as happened to 
e in his possession. The loose, torn out leaves, he was accustomed 
to carry about with him, secreted in the folds of his clothes.’ It 
was under these circumstances that he produced his eloquent essay 
on ** Lettres de Cachet.” He was at length liberated in 1780, 
and after a variety of law-suits in which he was engaged on ac- 
count of his crimes, he passed over to this country, in com- 
pany with a new victim of seduction, Henrietta Van Haren, with 
whom he had become acquainted in Holland. She was unmarried, 
and her passion for Mirabeau was enthusiastic. It appears that 
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Henrietta also was eventually dismissed in her turn for Madame le 
Jay, whom the reader of Dumont will recollect. We then arrive 
at that period when the letters contained in this volume were writ- 
ten. It would seem from the first, which we shall extract, that he 
was, in September, 1784, engaged upon the project of a perio- 
dical journal, in which new publications oud be analysed, and 
abridged. 


‘The literary affair, my dear friend, to which I alluded, is one of great 
magnitude ; no less than that of collecting all that has been written upon 
political economy, hitherto considered as vain metaphysical disquisitions. 
Itis proposed that the work shall appear in French and in English ; and, 
whether it be successful or not, is a circumstance which can affect only 
my conscience or my self-love, as I am to receive a settled montbly stipend. 
However, the performance not affording any scope for scandal—as, with 
much prudence, I intend only to speak of things—I thought it my duty 
to advise the gentlemen concerned to adopt some pian to excite curiosity. 
“The greatest service,” I observed, “ that can be rendered to polite lite- 
rature is to abridge—to make a good selection of every published truth, 
rejecting falsehood and error. A ‘conservator’ that should analyze every 
publication that may appear, without giving extracts from any; that 
should cull from the dunghill of periodical works, the few spangles that 
may have fallen, and render itself a depét for detached pieces, which by 
their brevity —that is to say, by one of the greatest merits they can possess 
—would be truly useful ; and if undertaken with conscientious motives, 
betraying no prejudice, and arranged with great care, would meet with 
success, perhaps not rapid at first, but permanent, and constantly 
increasing.” 

‘The intended proprietors are turning this idea in their minds ; and you 
may invoke heaven for the commencement of the work: it will produce 
me fifty louis a month, and that is as much as I want, even in this town, 
This income, it is true, would be purchased by excessive and unpleasant 
labour; unpleasant, because it would deprive me of that time which other- 
wise I should employ in cultivating my own thoughts; but I shall con- 
sider it as a course of studies that I must finish when fortune may think 
proper to render me independent. Men of greater merit than I possess 
have been condemned to labour quite as hard. Whenever I feel inclined 
to betray vexation of spirit, I call to mind the Arabian apologue :—“ I was 
continually complaining of the strokes of fate and the severity of men, 
and was without shoes, and possessed of no money to purchase any. I 
one day went to the mosque at Damas, and I there beheld a man who had 
ri both his legs. I praised God, and I no longer complained of wanting 
shoes.” 

‘You will, perhaps, be surprised that “ the Cincinnati” is not yet in 
circulation ; but, in fact, I have been occupied in translating a pamphlet 
by Dr. Price, entitled, “ Observations on the Importance ‘o the American 
Revolution, and the Means of making it a Benefit of the World ;” and in 
writing preliminary observations and notes, with which I hope you will not 
be dissatisfied, considering they were written far from you. 


‘You mention in your last letter the conduct of government towards, 


poor De R. What could he expect but ingratitude? How seldom do 
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you meet with instances of generous treatment towards those who have 
rendered the greatest services to their country! A pretty list history 
presents to us from the time of Belisarius to the present day! I must give 
you another short story, to be found also, I suppose, in the Arabian tales, 
but not less true on that account. ‘‘ There was a certain husbandman in 
a certain kingdom, who lived in a certain place, under a certain hill, over 
a certain bridge. This poor man was somewhat of a scholar, and given 
to country learning, such as astrological predictions of the weathier and the 
like. One night, in one of bis musings about his house, he saw a party of 
soldiers belonging toa prince at enmity with his own, advancing towards the 
draw-bridge. He immediately ran and raised the draw-bridge ; and, call- 
ing all his family, and getting his cattle together, he put his ploughs, and 
household furniture, and every thing behind it. By this means he arrested 
the progress of the enemy till daylight, when all the neighhouring lords 
and gentlemen saw their enemy as well as he. ‘They crowded on with 
great gallantry to oppose the foe; and in their zeal and hurry, throwing 
our husbandman over the bridge, and his goods after him, effectually 
repelled the invaders.” ‘This accident proved the safety of the kingdom. 
Yet no one ought to be deterred from serving the public on account 
of what happened to this rustic; for though he was neglected at the time, 
and every one said he was an honest fellow, and no one’s enemy but his 
own in exposing his all, and that nobody said he was every one’s friend 
but his own, the man had the privilege, that he, and no other man than 
he and his family, might beg on that bridge in all times following.’— 
vol. i pp. 26—31. 


From another letter, written in the same month, it appears that 
he was at that period, according to his own account at least, very 
studious, He expresses some uneasiness about his literary pros- 
pects, but our only wonder is that he got on so well as he did, 
considering the limited taste that must have then prevailed in 
England for French publications. He speaks of Henrietta in 
affectionate terms, though he soon after complains of her being 
sickly, and a burthen upon his ways and means. He thus speaks 
his sentiments concerning his new place of residence. 


‘I am not, I can assure you, enthusiastically disposed towards England ; 
and I now know enough of this country to tell you, that if her constitution 
be the best known, its administration is the very worst possible. If the 
Englishman be the most free individual on the globe, the English people 
are one of the least free that exist. I will even go farther: and my 
opinion is, that, individually speaking, we are better than they. The 
land which produces grapes is superior to that in which coal is found, 
even by moral influences. I will not say, like Monsieur de Lauragais, 
that the only fruit the English possess are roasted apples, and the only 
polished thing they have is steel ; but they have nothing in them to justify 
the ferocious pride which they manifest upon all occasions. What, then, 
is liberty ; since the little that is found in one or two good laws places a 
people, in other respects so little favoured by nature, in the very first rank ! 
What cannot a constitution effect, since this one, although incomplete and 
defective, preserves, and for some time will continue to preserve, the most 
corrupt people on the face of the earth? How great must be the influ- 
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ence of a few favourable data over mankind, when this people, i t, 
superstitious, headstrong (observe this is actually the case) g os van am 
almost of Carthagenian character, are better than most others kyown, 
because they enjoy some civil liberty? The man who thinks and reflects 

n the nature of things will exclaim, ‘“‘ How admirable!” He who does 
not, will have found an insolvable problem. Do not, however, imagine 
that this country is known; the more I think of it, the more I am con- 
vinced that we comprehend only what we can see. 1 defy you to form an 
idea of the ridiculous |p vemae which exist respecting Bagland ; some- 
times calumniated, and then again praised to the skies, through the most 
disgraceful ignorance.’—vol. i. pp. 43—45. 


Mirabeau was still uneasy as to his means of subsistence. To 
him the English appeared altogether devoid of romantic gene- 
rosity. ‘ Accustomed,’ he says, ‘ as they are to calculate ever 
thing, they calculate talents and friendship ; and many of their 
most celebrated writers have literally been starved to death.’ We 
suppose that we need not refute this exquisite piece of ignorance, 
That literary men have been unfortunate in England, as evwrkors: 
is, unhappily, too true; but they have not been many, and cer- 
tainly not the most celebrated. Henrietta was, it seems, so 
beautiful, as to be occasionally taken for an English woman: but 
how Mirabeau should have been able ‘to look as much like a 
Briton as any Jack Resbif possibly could,’ we cannot pretend to 
understand. It is a curious proof of the barbarism that prevailed 
among the Londoners of that day, that Henrietta, whom Mirabeau 
flattered by saying that she so strongly resembled the ‘English 
ladies, could not, however, have walked through the streets in 
her French costume, without having a mob at her heels. On one 
of these occasions, ‘ a certain ale-house Aristophanes’ began to 
sing and caper before them, to the great delight of the multitude, 
and in order to effect their escape they were actually obliged to 
get into a hackney coach. 

Mirabeau has, in one of his letters, some striking remarks on 
our language. After expressing his admiration at the extreme 
simplicity of its syntax, he gets into a downright quarrel, as all 
foreigners do, with its rules of pronunciation; some of which, it 
must be confessed, are puzzling enough. ‘‘ You write bread,” said 
Madame Denis, Voltaire’s niece, to ier English master, ‘‘ which 
you pronounce bred: why don’t you simply say du pain?” Mirabeau 
confesses that our language ‘ possesses wonderful energy, copious- 
ness, boldness, and originality of expression. With whatever 
language you may be acquainted, you will find the greater part of 
it in the English dictionary. 2 asa is, I believe, the most 
extensive in existence; and yet other words will be added every 
time the work goes through a new edition; the last one boasts of 
having increased the number by twenty thousand. The language 
in which the Bible is written possesses only seven or eight hundred 
words ; and in all the operas of Quinault, there are not more than 
VOL. 11. (1832.) No. Iv. QQ 
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half that number.’ As to our women, Mirabeau was one of their 
most enthusiastic admirers. 


‘There probably do not exist in any other part of Europe so many 
handsome persons of both sexes as are to be met with here ; particularly 
such regular and perfect features. The kind of beauty you see in this 
country reminds one of a passage in Johnson, which I often endeavoured, 
but in vain, to translate :—‘‘ To expand,” he says, ‘‘ the human face to its 
full perfection, it seems necessary that the mind should co-operate by pla- 
cidness of content or consciousness of superiority.” It appears, in fact, 
impossible to be so beautiful as an English woman, without habitually 
experiencing that placidness and serenity of mind which pre-suppose a 
perfect independence—an exemption from care and want—self-command, 
superiority of mind or strength of character. 

‘ Amongst this people, their features, the lines of their face, are more 
full, more finished than those of the French, the Germans, or the Swiss, 
A character of mildness is particularly observable in their countenance— 
an air of repose and dignity, deprived of which beauty loses all its charms, 
In Paris, you would be inclined to think that nature had only half finished 
the faces of your pretty women, in order to afford them the means of varying 
or completing the work as they may think proper. An Italian gentleman 
with whom | am acquainted, says he never saw so many fine heads in all 
Italy, as he has seen in London and the neighbourhood. The extreme 
whiteness of their skin shows their faces to much advantage ; and pro- 
bably in this respect the cloudy atmosphere of England is as favourable to 
their complexion as it is to their green lawns, and all kinds of verdure, 
rendering their gardens so delightful. 

‘I cannot, however, refrain from observing, that English beauty pos- 
sesses more brilliancy than attraction. At a distance you are struck with 
the dazzling whiteness ; but if you approach you wish for more vivacity, 
more animation. In the blood which circulates through those fine and 
delicate veins, there is more calmness than voluptuousness, more tenderness 
than love. The most common defect among these fine heads is that they 
are too long; but in other respects they are perfectly formed. I cannot 
say so much of the shoulders. Many of the ladies wear badly-made stays, 
which injure their back and bosom, and prevent the motion of their arms 
—the very circumstance, I have no doubt, which made Lauraguais say, 
that English ladies had two Jeft hands. All this is the more provoking, as 
we must be convinced that their shape is elegant and flexible; and, not- 
withstanding the ridiculous custom just mentioned, they still appear ma- 
jestically lovely.’—vol. i. pp. 57—60. 

Mirabeau appears to have been much struck with the vast com- 
merce of London. In erder to gratify his wonder on this subject, 
he would sometimes take a boat at the Custom-house, and pass 
down amongst the shipping inthe Thames. It was thus only that he 
was enabled to form a conception of the power, with which ‘human 
industry and liberty of action invested this really great and won- 
derful people,’ to use his own expressions, ‘ My mind,’ he adds, 
‘is more sensibly affected in witnessing these miracles of civili- 
zation, than it would be in beholding the most delightful pictures 
of simple nature.’ He finds great fault with the external appearance 
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of our houses, and describes the windows as ‘ merely holes, cut at 
right angles in the walls.’ Our iron railings he dew upon as 
dismal in the extreme, and recommends that they should be gilt / 

The perilous state of France, even then, must have been perfectly 
apparent to the mind of Mirabeau : otherwise we know not how he 
could have so clearly foreseen the revolution, which was not then 
begun. ‘ I think Louis XV.,’ he says, writing in one of his pro- 
phetic moods, ‘ was nearly right, when he said that the monarchy 
would last during his lifetime, and not much longer. Unless 
some very great a takes place, which I shall endeavour to 
effect, by writing, and in every other possible way, Louis XVI. 
will be the last monarch who will reign over the destinies of 
France.’ 

We have here an amusing account of a dinner at Fishmongers’ 
Hall, exhibiting in a remarkable manner that vin-ordinaire way 
of thinking, which will for ever prevent Frenchmen from under- 
standing our convivial habits. What astonished him most, was to 
see the worthy fishmongers, their wives and daughters, dancing with 
lords, Spanish grandees, French dukes, and German highnesses. 
Having drank plenty of punch, he rose the next day with a violent 
head-ache: ‘a complaint,’ he says, ‘ with which I am assured 
these brave fishmongers are never tormented, being accustomed to 
such mixtures as turtle soup, currant jelly, lobster sauce, custards, 
callipash, pine apples, punch, claret, and rose-water!’ Mirabeau 
certainly must have thought that the ‘ brave fishmongers ’ actually 
drank the rose water with their soup. 

Speaking of our constitution, Mirabeau thinks that it was a 
grear error not to have put some limits to the number of peers in 
the House of Lords. e apprehend that in principle he is night, 
so far as the legislature is concerned. We should not wish to see 
any positive restriction imposed on the king’s prerogative of cre- 
ating peers ; but we think that many sessions of the new Parliament 
will not have taken place, before it will be seen that the House of 
Lords stands in need of reform, quite as much as ever the House of 
Commons did. To what extent that reform ought to go, or upon 
what principle it ought to be based, we are not at this moment pre- 
pared to say. Perhaps it might be deemed expedient to limit the 
number of legislative peers to two hundred, and to have them elected 
only for each Parliament, by their own body, each of the three 
kingdoms sending its respective proportion. It is certainly against 
the spirit of the age, to allow the king, who is himself a separate 
part of the legislature, and can by his dissent prevent any bill from 
being carried into a law, to have the power of also influencing 
the House of Lords to agree with him in his measures. This he 
can do by adding to its numbers, or even, as happened with respect 
to the reform bill, by refusing to create new peers. By taking that 
step, his Majesty induced a great number of lords to absent them- 
selves from the debates, and to allow a bill, which they had deter- 
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mined to resist, to be carried into a law. The result was good, 
but the precedent was bad. It shews that the King by creating, 
or by not creating, new peers, may get the House of Lords to do 
what he pleases. We shall give Mirabeau’s remarks. 


‘In the upper chamber, it is also a great error in not having limited the 
number of members. __ Indeed, in the year 1718, such was the intention. 
The Earl of Sunderland, says Johnson, proposed an act called the Peer- 
age Bill, by which the number of Peers should be fixed, and the king 
restrained from any new creation of nobility, unless when an old family 
should be extinct. ‘To this the Lords would naturally agree; and the 
king, who was yet little acquainted with his own prerogative, and as it is 
now well known, almost indifferent to the possessions of the Crown, had 
been persuaded to consent. The only difficulty was found among the 
Commons, who were not likely to approve the perpetual exclusion of 
themselves and their posterity. The tendency of the Bill, as Steele ob- 
served, in a letter to the Earl of Oxford, was to introduce an aristocracy ; 
for a majority in the House of Lords, so limited, would have been des- 
potic and irresistible. 

‘Yet, in my opinion, some measure, I do not say so sweeping as the 
above, will be again proposed at some future period, and very probably 
carried. This power entrusted to the king, if the king be a good man, 
is beneficial, and may be of great service to the country upon many occa- 
sions. But, if the monarch should be a bad one? Why, after all, a des- 
potic government, you will say, is the most effectual—that under which 
people are most happy, if the sovereign be a virtuous man. Yes, my 
friend, but if (that eternal if! ) he should prove to be the reverse—more 
frequently the case than otherwise—what then ?’—vol. i. pp. 101—103. 


Mirabeau is enchanted with our horses, and the great cleanli- 
ness of our stables. He was by this time quite full of literary 
occupation, working, he says, like a cart horse, chiefly, as we col- 
lect, upon his ‘‘ Conservator.” His observations upon our crimi- 
nal laws, our amusements, our then police, evince a fine spirit of 
humanity. He even finds no fault with the pugilistic combats, 
which were then more in fashion than they are now. His general 
remarks upon the metropolis are amusing. 


‘ The humid and dark air which envelopes London is a reason why the 
residents should have acquired habits of cleanliness ; and in this respect 
they vie with the Dutch. The plate, hearth-stones, furniture, apartments, 
doors, stairs, the very street doors, their locks, and the large brass knockers, 
are every day washed, scoured, or rubbed. Even in lodging-houses, the 
middle of the stairs is often covered with carpet to prevent them from being 
soiled. All the apartments in the house have mats, or carpets ; a custom 
which now begins to prevail in France; but there it is merely a fashion, 
here a necessity. 

‘The houses in London are all wainscoted with deal; the stairs and 
the floors are composed of the same materials, and cannot bear the con- 
tinued rubbing of feet without being cracked or worn. This renders car- 
pets or coverings necessary. 

‘London would be uninhabitable, if, to supply it with constant fuel, it 


had not a resource in sea-coal; a resource which immense forests would 
be insufficient to equal. 
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‘All the houses in London, excepting only a few in the very heart of 
the city, belong to contractors, or speculators who build upon ground of 
which a lease is taken for forty, fifty, or ninety-nine years, upon condition 
of surrendering the house, in its then condition, at the expiration of the 
lease, to the proprietor of the ground. The agreement being made, the 
solidity of the building is measured by the duration of the lease; those 
which are raised for a shorter term are only the shadows of houses: De 
canna straminibusque domos. It is true the outside appears to be built of 
bricks, but the wall consists of only a simple row of bricks, and these being 
made of the first earth that comes to hand, and only just warmed in the 
fire, are in strength scarcely equal to those square tiles or pieces of earth 
dried in the sun, which, in certain countries, are used for the purpose of 
building houses. 

‘In the new quarters of London, brick is often made upon the spot 
where the buildings themselves are erected, and the workmen make use 
of the earth which they find in digging the foundations. With this earth 
they mix a phlogiston—the ashes gathered in London bythe dustmen. The 
inside of these buildings is as much neglected as the outside; thin deal 
boards supply the place of beams; all the wainscoting is of deal, and the 
thinnest that can possibly be found. In houses built in this manner, it is 
easy to conceive the progress and ravages made by fires, which very fre- 
quently occur. In a word, the English, as well as the people of oriental 
nations, find something every moment to remind them that the tomb is the 
only sure and lasting habitation of man. 

‘ All the houses, whether solidly or slightly built, are insured against 
accidental fires. The price for insuring is settled in proportion to the rent 
or value, and those who insure are obliged to run the risk. Independently 
of the spirit of calculation which seems to govern England, the establish - 
ment of insurance offices owes its origin to the deep impression which the 
great fire of London made upon the minds of the inhabitants. 

‘ The new quarters of London, extending from Temple Bar, north and 
west, have been extending ever since the revolution; and they increase in 
extent every day, in proportion as the dominions of England are enlarged. 
{n this manner did the Romans, at every new conquest, remove the Pomee- 
rium of their city to a greater distance, 

‘ Hoc paces habuére bone ventique secundi. Pope and Swift, in their 
history of Scriblerus, represent these new quarters as taking their rise in 
the parish of St. Giles, which was then only an assemblage of little shops 
and mean places. The village of Marylebone, which was formed by French 
refugees, has now become a part of the capital. 

‘ Till the last reign, the noblemen of the three kingdoms, being settled 
upon their estates, merely hired apartments when public affairs or private 
business required their attendance in town. They considered their re- 
moteness from courts the most glorious feature of their independence. 
Their present eagerness to build in London, according to their wealth or 
dignity, seems to indicate that they have forsaken the system of their ances- 
tors, The court has not the same immediate interest in this revolution, which 
Cardinal Richelieu had in that of a similar character, which, while it added 
lustre to the court of France, ruined the provinces throughout the king- 
dom. If this extravagant passion should once possess the nobility of Great 
Britain, London will, by the next century, be double what it now is, At 
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the same time, the country towns increasing in proportion with London, 
indicate an overgrown population, which the colonies might naturally be 
expected to diminish ; a circumstance, however, that is not the case. 

‘ Pall Mall, and the other remarkable streets at the west end of the town, 
in which the nobility reside, have no court-yard or gates; their entrances 
are small, not above four feet in breadth, adorned with two pillars, over 
which stands a heavy pediment, as much out of place as the pillars them- 
selves. —vol. i. pp. 181—187. 


Nothing escaped Mirabeau’s attention. Our custom of shaking 
hands he laughs at. ‘ To take a man by the arm, and shake it 
till his shoulder is almost dislocated, is one of the grand testimo- 
nies of friendship which the English give each other when the 
happen to meet. The whole soul enters the arm that gives the 
shake!’ His account of a foreigner jostled in the street, is still 
more ludicrous. ‘ ‘lhe French are apt to imagine that it is on 
account of their country they are pushed and shoved in the most 
frequented streets, and often driven into the kennel: “they are 
mistaken. The English walk very fast, their thoughts being 
entirely engrossed in business; they are very a to their 
appointments; and those who happen to be in their way, are sure 


to be sufferers by it. Constantly darting forward, they jostle them 
with a force proportioned to their bulk, and the velocity of their 
motion.’ But surely Mirabeau must have embellished the fact, 


not a little, when he added :—*‘ I have seen foreigners, not used to 
this exercise, suffer themselves to be tossed and whirled about a 
long time, in the midst of a crowd of passengers, who had nothing 


else in view but to get forward’ He thus talks away on a 
variety of subjects. 


‘ The manner in which the English bankers and merchants live, notwith- 
standing the care attending a commerce of such immense extent, is the 
same as that of the lawyers, physicians, and the citizens in general. They 
rise rather late, and pass an hour at home, drinking tea with their fami- 
lies : about ten they go to the coffee-house, where they spend another 
hour ; then they return home, or meet persons on business ; at two they 
go to Change; on their return, they lounge again a little at the coffee- 
house ; and then dine about four. Forty years ago, two was the hour 
of dining, and, before that, one. ‘lhe hour of going on ’Change then 
interfered with dinner time; so that the merchants thought it advisable 
not to dine till their return. Since this arrangement, dinner concludes the 
day, and they give the evening to their friends. 

‘Acquaintances meet at clubs, formed by connexions of good fellowship. 
In summer, the latter portion of the day is passed either in some of the 
public walks, or if they happen to have a villa near town, in a country 
excursion. About ten at night, they go home to bed, after taking a slight 
repast. In all seasons, the merchants generally retire to the country on 
Saturday, and do not return till Monday, at ‘Change time. 

‘ Inferior dealers, and even mechanics, imitate this manner of living as 
far as in them lies. In the month of May, the shops and warehouses are 
not opened till about eight o'clock. Mechanics of the lowest sort carry 
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English independence still farther ; nothing but want of money can compel 
them to work, When obliged to labour, they, as it were, fight with their 
task ; they go to it like madmen—like people enraged at being compelled 
to work. ‘hey prefer toiling in this manner, with all their might, and 
resting themselves from time to time, to passing the whole day gently 
and easily in their employ. Business is the better carried on for this 
ardour of the artificer: this is evident from the perfection of all English 
manufactures. 

‘ Bankers and merchants also have most business upon their hands ; they 
do not confine themselves constantly to their counting houses, excepting on 
the two foreign post days. ‘The idle time which this procures may at first 
excite surprise, but it may be explained by the fact, that they by no means 
keep the same number of books as the French and Italian merchants. As 
they enter upon business with that spirit of order and regularity which 
characterizes their nation, simple minutes sufficiently enable them to 
transact the most important concerns. 

‘ The offices of the secretaries of state, and of the several departments 
dependent on, or connected with them, are not so numerous in England, 
nor filled with so large a number of clerks, as in many countries. If 
business had been transacted in the Roman empire, composed of large 
provinces, now become kingdoms, with the same tedious formalities as it 
is at present conducted in the different states of Europe, it seems pro- 
blematical whether Rome and its suburbs would have been able to con- 
tain the requisite number of offices. 

‘The debt book which an English merchant always carries in his 
pocket, often presents a greater number of objects than one of our largest 
volumes, Besides, commercial affairs depend less upon the pen than 
upon the head: the greatest gains are next to the greatest risks : a great 
risk is run in every thing; and the merchant who is concerned to the 
amount of a hundred thousand pounds, may, by a variety of chances, 
which he boldly encounters, see his fortune, in the course of a single day, 
either doubled or annihilated. 

‘ These debt books are the chief basis of the opulence and grandeur of 
the nation ; they cover the seas of the four parts of the globe with ships— 
they occasion wars, and enable the nation to bear them—they triumph in 
prosperous events; and, in times of public calamity, they repair misfor- 
tunes, and hold the conquerors in awe. The English merchant in this 
point is just what a French farmer-general of the revenues caused himself 
to be represented in a print; having one hand on the terrestrial globe, 
and with the other issuing orders to vessels sailing for different ports. 
The English merchant, however, has books in a state to be laid before the 
magistrate who sits at Guildhall, to take cognizance of disputes between 
traders. ‘These books are kept in a summary manner, without any useless 
repetition or superfluous detail. Generally speaking, every banker, every 
merchant, has a partner, whose only business is to keep the books and 
take care of the accounts; the principal person in the firm superintending 
the main concern, These departments are regulated not so much by 
extent of capital as by ability and intelligence. 

‘The court bas but a very remote influence over the election of the 
chief city magistrate, (the Lord Mayor,) which, indeed, is often made in a 
manner diametrically opposite to its views. The kings of England, them- 
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selves, sometimes contrive to get enrolled in one of the companies | have 
described. King William, when Prince of Orange, was made a member 
of that of the Drapers. 

‘ When the city of London, in imitation of the example set by certain 
Greek republics, intends to honour with its freedom any foreigner of dis- 
tinction, the party must be enrolled. The Duke of Brunswick, who served 
England so well in Germany, was honoured with this distinction, after a 
grand entertainment from the city of London. On receiving his freedom 
in a gold box, he chose to be made a member of the Grocer’s Company, to 
which the Lord Mayor at that time belonged. Lord Chatham was also 
enrolled in the Grocer’s Company. 

‘ The leaders of the opposition in Parliament, though often men of the 
noblest families, are ambitious of being free of the city; that freedom 
being regarded as a pledge of mutual attachment between them and the 

ople. 
ae was formerly inhabited by merchants and tradespeople only. 
The nobility, before they began to build those fine houses, the number of 
which is daily increasing, came up to town as to a sort of fair, well pro- 
vided with inns, where they were to stay but a short time! 

‘The manufactures of the country, now in so flourishing a condition, 
owe their origin to the persecuting spirit which drove them out of France, 
and, before that, out of Flanders. ‘The Duke of Alva’s successes havi 
removed all opposition to his will, he endeavoured to render the Inquisition 
more rigorous than ever, and gave it himself the appellation of the bloody 
council ; insomuch, that he banished from Flanders the best artificers and 
manufacturers, who, retiring to England, settled themselves in the cities 
of Norwich, Gloucester, &c., upon which the towns of Flanders were drained 
of inhabitants.” The revocation of the Edict of Nantes proved equally 
advantageous to England.— vol. i, pp. 194—201. 


He next enters into the subject of life insurance and of trade ; 
upon the latter he makes some remarks, which show the vast pro- 


gress that we have made in the manufacture of hats and silks 
since his time, 


‘The Bank of England is a sort of thermometer in all commercial 
affairs: its rising or sinking accelerates or retards them. This is the 
strong box to which the king has no key. The funds belong to numbers 
of individuals, The famous Mr. Law took from hence the model he 
began to work upon in France ; but an attempt to form such an establish- 
ment in that kingdom is like planting a vineyard in England. 

* Effectual measures seem to have been taken by the English to prevent 
all connexion and correspondence in business between them and the French. 
Merchandise or manufactures, the produce of France, is entirely prohibited, 
or loaded with duties, the enormousness of which is equal to an express pro- 
hibition. But commerce is like water which is making continual efforts 
to attain its own level; and if prevented from gaining it openly, it will 
find it covertly. France ever did, and ever will, find a sure remedy 
against English prohibitions, by its contraband trade ; a remedy the more 
effectual, as the English have the same prejudices in favour of French 
manufactures, which the French have with regard to those of England; and 
with this difference, that while England draws articles of importance from 
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France, such as wines, silks, &c., they supply the French in return with 
nothing but trifles, of little or no value. 

‘Even English merchants will tell you, that good hats, or good stuffs, 
whether silk or woollen, are made only in France; that English hats suck 
in the water like sponge ; that the woollen stuffs are as stiff as pasteboard ; 
and that their lace is like papier machée. The ladies entertain a still 
more disadvantageous idea of them. An English lady who has the good 
fortune to procure a French silk gown, is sure to eclipse all her rivals, par- 
ticularly if that gown has been made in Paris. If to these caprices we 
add the cheapness of work in France, in comparison with its dearness in 
England, with the proportionable profit resulting hence to the English 
merchant, we shall be convinced that, if public interest produce a neces- 
sity for the most rigorous prohibitions of Freach commodities, private 
lucre can find a thousand ways by which to evade and bid defiance to 
these prohibitions. Contraband trade furnishes the means: it is carried 
on by stratagem and cunning; and, sometimes, with an intrepidity pro- 
portioned to the greatness of the profit by which it is attended. 

‘The flourishing state of trade in London appears from the wealth of 
the merchants, from the rapidity and immensity of the fortunes made by 
it; which may be compared to those acquired by the management of the 
finances in other countries. These fortunes—either immediately, by titles 
of nobility with which the kings of England, since Charles Il., are dis- 
posed to honour them, or indirectly, by marriages—produce the same 
effect in England which wealth amassed in the finances does elsewhere. 
They re-establish ancient families, and found a great number of new ones. 
Scarcely are these new families formed, but they think themselves on a 
level with those of the most ancient nobility. 

‘Further, in consequence of the ceremony required by a most exten- 
sive commerce, and the attention and care inseparable from mercantile 
concerns, the great merchants are trained up in principles as favourable 
to the raising of a new family, and to the public manners of a commercial 
state, as the spirit of financiers is dangerous both to the public and to in- 
dividuals.’—vol, i. pp. 206—210. 


It surprised Mirabeau much to find, that many of our gentlemen 
of fortune did not disdain to attend to the cultivation of their own 
lands. This habit he attributes, for no reason that we can discover, 
to the civil wars. He is very eloquent also upon our clubs, which, 
he very truly observes, have arisen out of the English character, 
and essentially belong to it. Instead, however, of copying his 
remarks upon those institutions, we shall extract a note by the 
editor, in which he gives a pretty accurate catalogue raisonnée of 
the London clubs now in existence. ' 


‘ Besides the political clubs of long standing—White’s, for the Tory 
party, and Brookes’s, for the Whigs—we have the Wyndham and Carlton 
of recent origin. 

_ ‘The Wyndham, deriving its name from the accidental circumstance of 
its having first occupied a house formerly inhabited by the celebrated Mr. 
Wyndbam, was formed in 1828, under the auspices of Lord Nugent, Sir 
Francis Burdett, the Marquess of Donegal, the Earl of Fife, Thomas 
Baring, James Brougham, C. Powlett Thompson, and J. Smith, Esqrs. 
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&e. The object in establishing this club was to secure a convenient and 
agreeable place of meeting for a society of gentlemen, all connected with 
each other by a common bond of literary and personal acquaintauce. 

‘ The Carlton Club, composed of gentlemen of what is now termed the 
conservative party, was established during the progress of the Reform 
Bill. It consists of seven or eight hundred members, noblemen and gentle- 
men; amongst whom may be noticed several of the wealthiest of the 
Tories. 

‘ Boodle’s Club, for the accommodation of country gentlemen, has been 
long established. 

‘There is also the Traveller’s, an amusing description of which js 
given in the “ Letters of Prince Puckler Mauskau ;” Crockford’s; the 
Asiatic; the Colonial; the University; the Naval; the Military; the 
Guards; the Oxford and Cambridge; the United Service; the Junior United 
Service; the Alfred; the Albion; the Cocoa; the Union; the English and 
Foreign Union; the Literary Union, formed about two years since; the 
Atheneum, the original object of which was to promote literary and 
scientific pursuits; and the Garrick, the ostensible object of which is to 
promote a taste for the English drama. 

‘ The Garrick Club was formed under the patronage of the Duke of 
Sussex; and amongst its most distinguished members are the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Marquess of Anglesea, Earl Mulgrave, the Lords Glengall 
and Leveson Gower, &c. 

‘ At the west end of the metropolis are also many dinner clubs of the 
old school. One of the most select of these, over which the Duke of 
Sussex presides, is the Royal Society Club. 

‘ Grillions’, so denominated from the hotel in Albemarle Street, was 
formed about twenty years ago, by a set of gentlemen who had been 
educated together at Oxford; the late Reginald Heber, Bishop of Calcutta; 
Sir Thomas Drake Acland; Lord Ebrington ; Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, 
now Governor of Ceylon, &c. ‘This society, in which the bickerings of 
party spirit are sacrificed to the kindly impulse of better feelings, has a 
dinner, at which from fifteen to twenty of its members meet every Wed- 
nesday, during the sittings of Parliament: Its present aggregate number 
is about fifty; including Lords Chandos and Althorp, Francis Leveson 
Gower and John Russell, Granville, Somerset, and Palmerston, Lord 
Nugent, and Sir Richard Vyvyan, Mr. William Bankes, &c. 

‘The Club,” so denominated par excellence, founded by Dr. Johnson, 
still holds its monthly sittings in the parliamentary season at the Thatched 
House Tavern, St. James’s. ‘The names of Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, 
Goldsmith, the Bishop of Dromore, Reynolds, Warton, Garrick, Lord 
Stowell, Fox, Sheridan, &c. have been enrolled amongst its worthies ; a 
complete list of whom, down to the year 1830, or 1831, is preserved in 
Mr. Croker’s edition of Boswell’s life of Johnson. In the dining room 
of the club are portraits of many of its early and distinguished members— 
Johnson, Garrick, Burke, Warton, Dr. Percy, Oliver Goldsmith, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, &c. from the pencil of Sir Joshua himself. _ 

‘« The Literary Society,” over which Sir Robert Inglis presides, also 
meets at the Thatched House, in parties of from fifteen to five-and-twenty, 
every Friday evening during the sittings of Parliament. This institution, 
consisting of thirty or forty members, is graced by the most eminent 
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names of modern literature and art; differences in political sentiment not 
operating in the election of candidates. The late Sir James Mackintosh, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Crabbe, the poet, were members. In the pre- 
sent list may be found Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth; Scott, 
Rogers, Moore, and Shiel ; the Earl of Munster, the Bishop of Exeter, and 
Sir George Murray; Sir Martin Archer Shee, Sir Robert Smirke, Phillips, 
Westmacott, and Chantrey ; the Lords Mahon and Rochester; Mr. Serjeant 
Coleridge, and the Lord Advocate Jeffrey; Messrs. Lockhart, Barrow, 
Macauley, Luttrell, Hallam, &c. On the introduction of the president, 
foreigners of distinction are eligible for admission as visitors. This societ 

is of about twelve or fifteen years standing.—Ep.’ vol. i. pp. 218 —222. 


The state of religion in England did not escape Mirabeau’s at- 
tention. ‘To those who seriously observe that most important of 
all duties, it is even to this day very generally, a source rather of 
melancholy than of cheerfulness. The effect of true religion upon 
the mind ought to be to raise it above the cares, and to enable it to 
make light of the troubles, of this life, and at the same time to in- 
duce every man to discharge with scrupulous fidelity, all the obli- 
gations that society imposes upon him. Both these points once 
attained, a man looks forward to the future with bright hope, anda 
degree of confidence in which there is no presumption. But there 
are very few amongst us who have any other idea of religion, than 
that it is a gloomy practice, which decorum requires. To say that 
such a person is religious, is in other words to say that he or she is 
a victim of the spleen. The forms of prayer generally used in this 
country, Mirabeau very justly describes as affording nothing capa- 
ble of ‘ softening and humanizing the disposition of children. 
These exercises do not strike the senses ; they are interspersed with 
metaphysical or dogmatical instructions, that have no effect upon 
the mind.’ On Sundays it is still as true as it was in 1784, that 
both in town and country, ‘ except during church time, the inha- 
bitants wait, with their arms folded, till service is again celebrated, 
or till the day is over, without having any other amusement than 
that of gazing, in ‘‘ melancholy mood,” at those who pass to and 
fro in the streets.’ That writer must have been acquainted with 
genuine religion, both in theory and practice, who said,—* He will 
be cheerful, if he has a cheerful religion ; he will be sad, if his re- 
ligion is of a sad and gloomy kind; he makes his 4: oes sub- 
ordinate to it, and refers himself to it in all things that interest 
him most.” 

Foreigners in general have with good reason expressed them- 
selves in glowing terms of admiration, whenever they have spoken 
of English women. No writer has been more enthusiastic in their 
praise than Mirabeau. 


‘Women are a subject upon which so much has been said and written 
by so many men of abilities, that it is not easy to imagine a new light to 
show them in, or to place them in an attitude in which they have not been 
already placed. But, talking of a nation, if one did not say something 
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about so considerable a part of it, the subject must appear mutilated and 
imperfect. 

‘ As brevity is the soul of wit, I shall be brief; and I shall only touch 
on the principal points in which the women of France differ from those of 
other countries. 

‘ When a French lady comes into a room, the first thing that strikes 
you is, that she walks better, holds herself better, has her head and feet 
better dressed, her clothes better fancied, and better put on, than any 
women you have ever seen. 

‘ When she talks, she is the art of pleasing personified. Her eyes, her 
lips, her words, her gestures, are all prepossessing. Her language is the 
language of amiableness ; her accents are the accents of grace; she em- 
bellishes a trifle, interests upoa nothing ; she takes off the insipidness of a 
compliment, by turning it elegantly; and when she has a mind, she 
sharpens and polishes the point of an epigram better than all the women 
in the world. 

‘Her eyes sparkle with spirit ; the most delightful sallies flash from her 
fancy ; in telling a story, she is inimitable ; the motions of her body and 
the accents of her tongue are equally genteel and easy ; an equable flow 
of sprightliness keeps her constantly good humoured and cheerful; and 
the only objects of her life are to please and be pleased. 

* Her vivacity may sometimes approach to folly ; but perhaps it is not 
in her moments of folly that she is least interesting and agreeable. Eng- 
lish women have many points of superiority over the French ; the French 
are superior to them in many others. I have mentioned some of those 
points in other places. Here I shall only say there is a particular idea, 
in which no woman in the world can compare with a Frenchwoman ; it 
is in the power of intellectual irritation. She will draw wit out of a fool. 
She strikes with such address the chords of self-love, that she gives unex- 
pected vigour and agility to fancy, and electrifies a body that appeared 
non-electric. 

‘I have mentioned here the women of England; and I have done 
wrong ; I did not intend it when I began the letter. They came into my 
mind as the only women in the world worthy of being compared with 
those of France. To settle the respective claims of the fair sex in these two 
countries, requires an abler pen than mine. I shall not dare to examine 
it, even in a single point, nor presume to determine whether in the im- 
portant article of beauty form and colour are to be preferred to expression 
and grace; or whether grace and expression are to be considered as pre- 
ferable to complexion and shape. I shall not examine whetl.er the piquant 
of France is to be thought superior to the touchant of Eng\and ; or whe- 
ther deep sensibility deserves to be preferred to animation and wit. So 
important a subject requires a volume. I shall only venture to give a 
trait. Ifa goddess could be supposed to be formed, compounded of Jove 
and Minerva, that goddess would be the emblem of the women of this 
country. Venus, as she is, with all her amiableness and imperfections, 
may stand, justly enough, for an emblem of French women. I have 
decided the question without intending it; for I have given the prefer- 
‘ence to the women of England. 

‘One point I had forgotten, and it is a material one. It is not to be 
disputed on; fur what I am going to write is the opinion and sentiment 
of the universe. The English women are the best wives under heaven— 
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and shame be on the men who make them bad husbands !’ — vol. ii. 
pp. 219—221. 

Mirabeau, however, was a very general lover of the sex. Not- 
withstanding all his professions of attachment to Henrietta, he seon 
sent her away. He left London in 1785, and was employed by 
M. de Calonne on a secret mission at Berlin. His history after 
that period is told by Dumont. 

The editor tells us, that besides the letters of Mirabeau here 
translated, he is in possession of a great variety of others, written 
by Marat, Beaumarchais, and other celebrated characters. If he 
would make a careful selection of those which are most interesting, 
we imagine that they would be well received. But let him avoid mere 
book-making. It will not do in these times. As a translator, he 
is entitled to unqualified praise. We have seldom seen the English 
idiom so well preserved by any writer, in a work translated from 
the French. 





Art. [X.—Characteristics of Women, Moral, Poetical, and Historical. 
With fifty vignette etchings. By Mrs. Jameson, author of ‘* The 
Diary of an Ennuyée,” ‘‘ Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,” &c. In two 
volumes. 8vo. London: Saunders and Otley. 1832. 


“Tue Diary of an Ennuyée” though four or five years have elapsed 
since it was published, is still, we believe, asked bor at the libraries. 
With us it was a very favourite book, although we were mistaken 
in supposing that it was written by one of the stronger sex. In 
truth we were deceived by the masculine vigour of thought, and 
the great variety of knowledge, which that work exhibited in every 
page. Mrs. Jameson’s Memoirs of Female Sovereigns have by 
some accident escaped us ; but we are sufficiently compensated for 
not having read them, by the charming volumes now before us. With 
tespect to the origin of these, we could never have been mistaken. 
They bear the impress of woman throughout, and indeed no one 
but a woman of a highly informed intellect, and enthusiastic feel- 
ing, could have so perfectly analysed the different female characters 
which Mrs. Jameson has here pourtrayed. 

They are all, with the exception of some few introduced occa- 
sionally for the sake of contrast, taken from the plays of Shakspeare 
—or, rather we should have said, from that admirable picture gallery 
of the sex, which he created, almost without reference to, nay with a 
me far above, mere stage effect. His Portia, Juliet, Ophelia, 
Rosalind, are persons whom we have all so intimately known from 
infancy, that when we read of them occasionally, or see them in the 
theatre, we feel it difficult to divest our minds of the idea that they 
have not lived and moved amongst us, and even graced the circle 
of our personal friends. Either we believe them to be of this 
world, or they give our minds a local habitation in some world of 
their own. owever it be, the effect is the same. They are still 
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familiar to us, and we are not surprised to find Mrs. Jameson often 
speaking of them as if they had been real beings, influencing so- 
ciety by their characters, and responsible to it for their conduct. 

Thus we see how natural was the idea, that, by examining the 
intellectual traits which the great master of the drama gave to his 
females, Mrs. Jameson hoped to present a general and pretty cor- 
rect view of woman as she has been, is, and ever will be. She has 
gratified her imagination by renewing her acquaintance with 
Shakspeare, and living as it were for a season in the enchanting 
bowers of his poetry. She has found that his female characters, 
if not drawn from living prototypes, were nature itself in every 
respect; and she has meetly assembled them together, from his dif- 
ferent plays, for the purpose of ‘ illustrating the various modifica- 
tions of which the female character is susceptible, with their causes 
and results.’ A formal essay upon such a subject, which should 
be composed of her own imaginary sketches of women, she appre- 
hended, and with good reason, that nobody would read. Sucha 
work would be too ethical, to arid, for these days of light literature. 
But by making the women of Shakspeare the models of her work, 
she has secured for it a charm, the influence of which every body 
must acknowledge. It is a pity that she had not mentioned it in 
her title-page ; as the title stands at present it will produce, with 
reference to all those persons who may not go beyond it, and they 
may be many, the very evil of formality which she was most anxious 
to avoid. 

The author has prefixed to her ‘ Characteristics’ an introduction 
in the shape of a dialogue between two persons, to whom she has 
given the fantastic names of Alda and Medon. It is the least in- 
teresting part of her work, as itis chiefly taken up with apologising 
for a publication which required no apology at all, and in explaining 
its objects, though they are themselves sufficiently apparent. For 
the latter purpose, at least, the following sentences would have been 
abundantly sufficient. ‘ My life has been spent in observing and 
thinking ; I have had more opportunities for the first, more leisure 
for the last, than have fallen to the lot of most people. What I 
have seen, felt, thought, suffered, has led me to form certain opi- 
nions. It appears to me, that the condition of women in society, 
as at present constituted, is false in itself, and injurious to them— 
that the education of women as at present conducted, is founded 
in mistaken principles, and tends to increase fearfully the sum 
of misery and error in both sexes; but I do not choose pre- 
sumptuously to fling these opinions in the face of the world, in 
the form of essays on morality, and treatises on education. | 
have rather chosen to illustrate certain positions by examples, and 
leave my readers to deduce the morals themselves, and draw their 
own inferences.’ 

The first character which Mrs. Jameson takes up for commen- 
tary, is that of Portia. 


‘Portia, Isabella, Beatrice, and Rosalind, may be classed together as 
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characters of intellect, because, when compared with others, they are at 
once distinguished by their mental superiority. In Portia, it is intellect, 
kindled into romance by a poetical imagination ; in Isabel, it is intellect, 
elevated by religious principle ; in Beatrice, intellect, animated by spirit ; 
in Rosalind, intellect, softened by sensibility. The wit which is lavished 
on each is profound, or pointed, or sparkling, or playful—but always 
feminine ; like spirits distilled from flowers, it always reminds us of its 
origin ; it is a volatile essence, sweet as powerful ; and to pursue the com- 
parison a step further, the wit of Portia is like attar of roses, rich and con- 
centrated ; that of Rosalind, like cotton dipped in aromatic vinegar; the 
wit of Beatrice is like sal volatile; and that of Isabel, like angels wafted 
to heaven. Of these four exquisite characters, considered as dramatic and 
poetical conceptions, it is dificult to pronounce which is most perfect in 
its way, most admirably drawn, most highly finished. But if considered 
in another point of view, as women and individuals, as breathing realities 
clothed in flesh and blood, I believe we must assign the first rank to 
Portia, as uniting in herself in a more eminent degree than the others, all 
the noblest and most loveable qualities that ever met together in woman; 
and presenting a complete personification of Petrarch’s exquisite epitome 
of female perfection : 


Il vago spirito ardento 
E’n alto intelletto, un puro core. 


It is singular, that hitherto no critical justice has been done to the 
character of Portia: it is yet more wonderful, that one of the finest 
writers on the eternal subject of Shakspeare and his perfections, should 
accuse Portia of pedantry and affectation, and confess she is not a great 
favourite of his,—a confession quite worthy of him,who avers his predilec- 
tion for servant maids, and his preference of the Fannys and the Pamelas 
over the Clementinas and Clarissas. Schlegel, who has given several 
pages to a rapturous eulogy on the Merchant of Venice, simply designates 
Portia as a “rich, beautiful, clever heiress:” whether the fault lie in 
the writer or translator, I do protest against the word clever. Portia 
clever! what an epithet to apply to this heavenly compound of talent, 
feeling, wisdom, beauty, and gentleness! Now would it not be well if this 
common and comprehensive word were more accurately used? It signifies 
properly, not so much the possession of high powers, as dexterity in the 
adaptation of certain faculties (not necessarily of high order) to a certain 
end or aim—not always the worthiest. It implies something common- 
place, inasmuch as it speaks the presence of the active and perceptive, 
with a deficiency of the feeling and reflective powers; and, applied to a 
woman, does it not almost invariably suggest the idea of something we 
should distrust or shrink from if not allied to a higher nature? The pro- 
fligate French women who ruled the councils of Europe in the middle of 
the last century, were clever women ; and that philosophoress, Madame 
Du ChAtelet, who managed at one and the same moment the thread of an 
intrigue, her cards at piquet, and a calculation in algebra, was a very 
clever woman! If Portia had been created as a mere instrument to bring 
about a dramatic catastrophe—if she had merely detected the flaw in 
Antonio’s bond, and used it as a means to baffle the Jew, she might have 
been pronounced a clever woman. But what Portia does is forgotten in 
what she is. The rare and harmonious blending of energy, reflection, 
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and feeling, in her fine character; make the epithet clever sound like a 
discord as applied to her, and place her infinitely beyond the slight praise 
of Richardson and Schlegel, neither of whom appear to have fully compre- 
hended her. 

‘ These and other critics have been apparently so dazzled and engrossed 
by the amazing character of Shylock, that Portia has received less than 
justice at their hands : while the fact is, that Shylock is not a finer or more 
finished character in his way than Portia in her’s. These two splendid 
figures are worthy of each other; worthy of being placed together within 
the same rich framework of enchanting poetry, and glorious and graceful 
forms. She hangs beside the terrible inexorable Jew the brilliant lights 
of her character, set off by the shadowy power of his, like a magnificent 
beauty-breathing Titian by the side of a gorgeous Rembrant. 

‘ Portia is endued with her own share of those delightful qualities which 
Shakespeare has lavished on many of his female characters: but, besides 
the dignity, the sweetness, and tenderness, which should distinguish her 
sex generally, she is individualized by qualities peculiar to herself: by her 
high mental powers, her enthusiasm of temperament, her decision of pur- 
pose, and her buoyancy of spirit. These are innate: she has other distin- 
guishing qualities more external, and which are the result of the circum- 
stances in which she is placed. Thus she is the heiress of a princely 
name, and countless wealth; a train of obedient pleasures have ever 
waited round her; and from infancy she has breathed an atmos- 
phere redolent of perfume and blandishment. Accordingly, there is a 
commanding grace, a high bred airy elegance, a spirit of magnificence in 
all that she does and says, as one to whom splendour had been familiar 
from her very birth. She treads as though her footsteps had been among 
marble palaces, beneath roofs of fretted gold, o’er cedar floors and pave- 
ments of jasper and porphyry—amid gardens full of statues, and flowers, 
and fountains, and haunting music. She is full of penetrative wisdom and 
genuine tenderness, and lively wit; but as she has never known want, or 
grief, or fear, or disappointment, her wisdom is without a touch of the 
sombre or the sad; her affections are all mixed up with faith, hope, and 
joy; and her wit has not a particle of malevolence or causticity. 

‘It is well known that the Merchant of Venice is founded on two dif- 
ferent tales; and in weaving together his double plot in so masterly a 
manner, Shakspeare has rejected altogether the character of the astuitous 
lady of Belmont with her magic potions, who figures in the Italian novel. 
With. yet more refinement, he has thrown out all the licentious part of the 
story, which some of his contemporary dramatists would have seized on with 
avidity, and made the best or the worst of it possible; and he has substi- 
tuted the trial of the caskets from another source. We are not told 
expressly where Belmont is situated; but as Bassanio takes ship to go 
thither from Venice, and as we find them afterwards ordering horses from 
Belmont to Padua, we will imagine Portia’s hereditary palace as standing 
on some lovely promontory between Venice and Trieste, overlooking the 
blue Adriatic, with the Friuli mountains or the Euganean hills for its 
back ground, such as we often see in one of Claude’s or Poussin’s Elysian 
landscapes. Ina scene, in a home like this, Shakspeare, having first 
exorcised the original possesor, has placed his Portia; and so endowed 
her, that all the wild, strange, and moving circumstances of the story, 
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become natural, probable, and necessary in connexion with her. That 
such a woman should be chosen by the solving of an enigma, is not sur- 
prising : herself and all around her, the scene, the country, the age in 
which she is placed, breathe of poetry, romance, and enchantment, 


‘ « From the four quarters of the earth they come 
To kiss this shrine, this mortal breathing saint. 
The Hyrcanian deserts, and the vasty wilds 
Of wide Arabia, are as the thoroughfares now 
For princes to come view fair Portia; 
The watery kingdom, whose ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 
To stop the foreign spirits; but they come 
As o’er a brook to see fair Portia.”’—vol. i. pp. 4—11. 


When we see Portia endeavouring to save her future husband’s 
friend from the avaricious vengeance of the law, we should remem- 
ber that, in that age, difficult points of law were not decided by the 
ordinary provincia Judges, but by learned civilians, called for the 
purpose from Bologna, Padua, or some of the other colleges. It isin 
that celebrated scene that she shines out to the greatest advantage, 
and her interesting character is displayed in all its features. Though 
armed by her cousin Bellario with technical objections, not easy to be 
overruled, she rather applies herself to what she supposes to be the 
better part of Shylock, bis heart. Hence that beautiful appeal to 
his mercy, which she repeats in one shape or other, until she finds 
it no longer of any use. Her legal triumph over him she defers to 
the latest moment. Mrs. Jameson remarks, that there is in Portia a 
‘confiding, buoyant spirit, which mingles with all her strength and 
affection.’ She adds, ‘and here let me observe, that I never yet 
met in real life, nor ever read in tale or history, of any woman, dis- 
tinguished for intellect of the highest order, who was not remark- 
able for this trustingness of spirit, this hopefulness and cheerfulness 
of temper, which is compatible with the most serious habits of 
thought, and the most profound sensibility. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague was one instance; and Madame de Stael furnishes ano- 
ther much more memorable. In her Corinne, whom she drew from 
herself, this natural brightness of temper is a prominent part of her 
character. A disposition to doubt, to suspect, and to despond, in 
the young, argues, in general, some inherent weakness, moral or 
physical, or some miserable and radical error of education: in the 
old, it is one of the first symptoms of age; it speaks of the influence 
of sorrow and experience, and foreshows the decay of the stronger 
and more generous powers of the soul ! ’ 

Mrs. Jameson thinks, that such a being as Portia could never 
exist in the present state of society, without being perpetually at 
war with the world. We cannot acquiesce in the justness of this 
remark. There is nothing in her character which might not belong 
to any woman, who knows how to preserve herself (and there are 
many such) pure from the tainting habits of the corrupt part of 
VOL. 11. (1832.) No. Iv. RR 
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society. Her elevation of mind, her unaffected purity of thought, 
ahd religious principles—-hér generots attachinent to her husband, 
ate the Redding traits of her character, and we hope that they are 
found combined in more than oné woman of Mrs. Jameson’s ac- 
quaintance. She next proceeds to Isabella. 


‘ The character of Isabella, considered as a poetical delineation, is less 
mixed than that of Portia ; and the dissimilarity between the two appears 
at first view so complete, that we can scarce believe that the same ele- 
ments enter into the composition of each. Yet so it is: they are por- 
trayed as equally wise, gracious, virtuous, fair, and young; we perceive in 
both the same exalted principle and firmness of character; the same depth 
of reflection and persuasive eloquence; the same self-denying generosity 
and capability of strong affections; and we much wonder at that marvel- 
lous power, by which qualities and endowments essentially and closely 
allied, are so combined and modified as to produce a result altogether 
different. “ O Nature! O Shakspeare! which of ye drew from the other?” 

‘ Isabella is distinguished from Portia, and strongly individualized by 
a certain moral grandeur, a saintly grace, something of vestal dignity and 
purity, which is less attractive and more imposing; she is “ severe in youth- 
ful beauty,” and inspires a reverence which would have placed her beyond 
the dating’ of one unholy wish or thought, except in such a man as 
Angelo— 

*“ O cunning enemy! that to catch a saint 
With saints dost bait thy hook.” 


‘This impression of her character is conveyed from the very first, 
when Lucio, the libertine jester, whose coarse audacious wit checks at 
every feather, thus expresses his respect for her,— 


‘« ¥ would not; though ’tis my familiar sin, 
With maids to seem the lapwing, and to jest, 
Tongue far from heart—play with all virgins so. 
I hold you as a thing enskyed and sainted; 
By your renouncement; an immortal spirit, 
And to be talked with m sincerity, 
As with a saint.” 


‘ A strong distinction between Isabella and Portia is produced by the 
circumstances in which they are respectively placed. Portia is a high- 
born heiress, ‘‘ Lord of a fair mansion, master of her servants, queen o'er 
herself;” easy and decided as one born to command, and used to it. 
Isabella has also the innate dignity which renders her “ queen o'er her- 
self,” but she has lived far from the world and its pomps and pleasures ; 
she is one of a consecrated sisterhood—a novice of St. Clare; the power to 
command obedience, and to confer happiness, are to her unknown. 
Portia is a splendid creature, radiant with confidence, hope, and joy. She 
is like the orange tree, hung at once with goldeu fruit, and luxuriant 
flowers, which has expanded into bloom and fragrance beneath favvuring 
skies, and has been nursed into beauty by the sunshine and the dews of 
heaven. Isabella is like a stately graceful cedar towering on some alpine 
cliff, unbowed and unscathed amid the storm. She gives us the impres- 
sion of one who had passed under thé ennobling discipliné of suffering and 
self-denial: a melancholy charm tempérs the natoral vigour of her mind: 
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her spitit seems to stand apon an eminénte, and look down upon the 
world as if already enskyed and sainted; and yet wheri brought into contact 
with that world which she inwardly despises, she shrinks back with all the 
timidity natural to her cloistral edacation. 

‘This union of natural grace and grandeur with the habits and seriti- 
ments of a recluse,—of austerity of life with gentleness of manner,—of 
inflexible moral principle with humility, and even bashfulness of deport- 
ment, is delineated with the mdst beautiful and wonderful consistency. 


Thus, when her brother sends her to entreat her mediation, her first feel- 
ing is fear, and a distrust in her own powers. 


© sees Alas! what poor ability’s in me 
To do him good? 
Lucio. 
Essay the power you have. 
ISABELLA. 
My power, alas! I doubt.” 


‘In the first scene with Angelo she seems divided between her love fot 
her brother and her sense of his fault; between hér self-respect and her 
mdidenly bashfulness. She begins with a kind of hesitation, “ at wat 
‘twixt will and will not ;” and when Angelo quotes the law, and insists on 
the justice of his senterice, and tlie resporisibility of his station, her native 
sense of moral réctitadé, and severe principles take the lead, and she 
shrinks back. 

«© | £4226 O just, but severe law! 
I had a brother then—Heaven keep your honour” ! 
( Retiring.) 

‘Excited and encouraged by Lucio, and supported by her own natural 
spirit, she returns to the charge—she gains energy and self-pogsession as 
she proceeds—grows more earnest and passionate from the difficulty she 
encounters, and displays that eloquence and power of reasoning for which 
we had been already prepared by Claudio’s first allusion to her:— 


+ yee eeceee Im her youth 
There is a prone and speechless dialect, 
Such as moves men; besides, she bath prosperous art, 
When she will play with reason and discourse, 
And well she can persuade.” 


‘ It is a ctrious coincidence that Isabella, exhorting Angelo to mercy, 
avails herself of precisely the same arguments, and insists of the self- 
same topics which Portia addresses to Shylock in her célébrated speech ; 
but how beautifully and how trily is thé distinction marked! how like, 
and yet how unlike! Portia’s eulogy on Mercy i8 a piécé of lieavenly 
rhetoric; it falls on the edit with a solé:in tedsutéd Hatiiony; it is the 
voice of a descendéed atigél addressing an inférior nature ; if riot | pe 
tated, it is at least part of a précoricertéd sclieme; whilé Isabella’s plédd- 
ings are poured from the abundance of her héart ini brokén sériténces, anid 
with the artless véhemence of one who feels that life and death hang upon 
her appeal.’—vol. i. pp: 42—48. 


In Isabella there is something of the frie sainf—tot that catit- 
ing mockery which in our days has made the very name of holiness 
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a bye-word—but of fervid, enthusiastic, purity of soul, which looks 
upon crime with an almost passionate disdain. The story of 
‘‘ Measure for Measure” is supposed to have been borrowed b 
Shakspeare from the ‘‘ Promos and Cassandra” of Whetstone ; but 
Isabella is one of Shakspeare’s own creations. Mrs. Jameson, with 
the sympathetic anger of her sex, censures ‘ Johnson, and the rest 
of the black-letter crew,’ for passing her over in silence. This is 
the first time that we have ever seen Johnson set down among the 
black-letter critics. We pass on to Beatrice. 


‘ Shakspeare has exhibited in Beatrice a spirited and faithful portrait 
of the fine lady of his own time. The deportment, language, manners, 
and allusions, are those of a particular class in a particular age; but the 
individual and dramatic character which forms the groundwork is strongly 
discriminated, and being taken from general nature belongs to every age. 
In Beatrice high intellect and high animal spirits meet, and excite each 
other like fire and air. In her wit (which is brilliant without being ima- 
ginative) there is a touch of insolence not unfrequent in women, when the 
wit predominates over reflection and imagination. In her temper, too, 
there is a slight infusion of the termagant, and her satirical humour plays 
with such an unrespective levity over all subjects alike, that it required a 
profound knowledge of women to bring such a character within the pale 
of our sympathy. But Beatrice, though wilful, is not wayward,—she is 
volatile, not unfeeling. She has not only an exuberance of wit and gaiety, 
but of heart, and soul, and energy of spirit; and is no more like the fine 
ladies of modern comedy,—whose wit consists in a temporary allusion or 
a play upon words, and whose petulance is displayed in a toss of the head, 
a flirt of the fan, or a flourish of the pocket handkerchief,—than one of 
our modern dandies is like Sir Philip Sidney. 

‘In Beatrice, Shakspeare has contrived that the poetry of the character 
shall not only soften but heighten its comic effect. We are not only inclined 
to forgive Beatrice all her scornful airs, all her biting jests, all her assump- 
tion of superiority; but they amuse and delight us the more, when we find 
her with all the headlong simplicity of a child falling at once into the 
snare laid for her affections; when we see her, who thought a man of 
God’s making not good enough for her,—who disdained to be o’er-mas- 
tered by ‘‘ a piece of valiant dust,” stooping like the rest of her sex, veil- 
ing her proud spirit, and taming her wild heart to the love of him whom 
she had scorned, flouted, and misused, “‘ past the endurance of a block.” 
And we are yet more completely won by her generous enthusiastic attach- 
ment to her cousin. When the father of Hero believes the tale of her 
guilt; when Claudio, her lover, without remorse or a lingering doubt, con- 
signs her to shame; when the Friar remains silent, and the generous Be- 
nedick himself knows not what to say,—Beatrice, confident in her affec- 
tions, and guided only by the impulses of her own feminine heart, sees 
through the inconsistency, the impossibility of the charge, and exclaims, 
without a moment’s hesitation— 


«« OQ, on my soul! my cousin is belied !” 
‘ Schlegel, in his remarks on the play of “ Much Ado about Nothing,” 


has given us an amusing instance of that sense of reality with which we 
are impressed by Shakspeare’s characters. He says of Benedick and 
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Beatrice, as if he had known them personally, that the exclusive direction 
of their pointed raillery against each other, “‘ is a proof of a growing incli- 
nation ;”’ this is not unlikely, and the same inference would lead us to 
suppose that this mutual inclination had commenced before the opening 
of the play. The very first words uttered by Beatrice are an enquiry after 
Benedick, though expressed with her usual arch impertinence ;— 

«« T pray you, is Signor Montanto returned from the wars, or no?” i 

‘ «7 pray you how many hath he killed and eaten in these wars? But * 
how many hath he killed ? for indeed I promised to eat all of his killing.” | 
































‘ And in the unprovoked hostility with which she falls npon him in his 
absence, in the pertinacity and bitterness of her satire, there is certainly mS 
great argument that he occupies much more of her thoughts than she 
would have been willing to confess, even to herself. In the same manner 
Benedick betrays a lurking partiality for his fascinating enemy; he shows 
that he has looked upon her with no careless eye, when he says,— 


«« There’s her cousin, (meaning Beatrice) an’ she were not possessed 
with a fury, excels her as much in beauty as the first May does the last 
December.” 

‘ Infinite skill, as well as humour, is shown in making this pair of airy 
beings the exact counterpart of each other; but of the two portraits that 
of Benedick is by far the most pleasing, because the independence and 
gay indifference of temper, the laughing defiance of love and marriage, the 
satirical freedom of expression common to both, are more becoming to the 
masculine than to the feminine character. Any woman might love such a 
cavalier as Benedick, and be proud of his affection; his valour, his wit, 
and his gaiety, sit so gracefully upon him! and his light scoffs against the 
power of love are but just sufficient to render more piquant the conquest 
of this “ heretic in despite of beauty.” But a man might well be pardoned 
who should shrink from encountering such a spirit as that of Beatrice, 
unless indeed he had “ served an apprenticeship to the taming school.” 
The wit of Beatrice is less good humoured than that of Benedick, or, from 
the difference of sex, appears so. It is observable that the power is 
throughout on her side, and the sympathy and interest on his, which, by 
reversing the usual order of things, seems to excite us against the grain, if 
I may use such an expression. In all their encounters she constantly gets 
the better of him, and the gentleman’s wits go off halting, if he is not 
himself fairly hors de combat. Beatrice, wuman-like, generally has the. 
first word, and will have the last.’—vol. i. pp. 61—66. 

We suspect that sometimes Mrs. Jameson carries her enthusiasm 
into the region of exaggeration, and that she finds out beauties in 
Shakspeare’s women, of which he had himself been ignorant. 
Thus Beatrice, who in truth is half a termagant, and little more 
than half a lover, is, in the fair author’s estimation, almost a fault- 
less being, whose errors are to be attributed rather to impulse than 
to passion. Before them all, give us that sweet enchanter Rosa- 
lind, the most loveable creature that ever the imagination of a poet 
conceived. | 

‘She is like a compound of essences, so volatile in their nature, and so 
exquisitely blended, that on any attempt to analyze them they seem to 
escape us. To what else shall we compare her, all-enchanting as she is? 
—to the silvery summer clouds, which, even while we gaze on them, shift 
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their hues and forms, dissolving into air, and light, and rainbow showers? 
—to the May-morning, flush with opening flowers and roseate dews, and 
‘charm of earliest birds ?”—to some wild and beautiful melody such as 
some shepherd boy might pipe to Amarillis in the shade ?—to a mountain 
streamlet, now smooth as a mirror, in which the skies may gloss them- 
selves, and avon leaping and sparkling in the sunshine—or rather to the 
very sunshine itself? for so her genial spirit touches into life and beauty 
whatever it shines on | 

* But this impression, though produced by the complete development of 
the character, and in the en pyem | the whole fancy, is not imme- 
diate. ‘The first introduction of Rosalind is less striking than interesting ; 
we see her a dependent, almost a captive, in the court of her usurping 
uncle ; her genial spirits are subdued by her situation, and the remem- 
brance of her banished father; her playfulness is under a temporary 
eclipse. | | 

‘Ke I pray thee, Rosalind, sweet my coz, be merry!” is an adjuration which 

Rosalind needed not, when once at liberty, and sporting “ under the 
greenwood tree.” The sensibility and even pensiveness of her demeanour, 
in the first instance, render her archness and gaiety afterwards more 
graceful, and more fascinating. 
” © Though Rosalind is a princess, she is a princess of Arcady; and not- 
withstanding the charming effect produced by her firet scenes, we scarcely 
ever think of her with a reference to them, or associate her with a court, 
and the artificial appendages of her rank. She was not made to “ lord it 
o’er a fair mansion,” and take state upon her like the all-accomplished 
Portia, but to breathe the free air of heaven, and frolic among green 
leaves. She was not made to stand the siege of daring profligacy, and 
oppose high action and high passion to the assaults of adverse fortune, 
like Isabel ; but to “fleet the time carelessly as they did i’ the golden 
age." She was not made to bandy wit with lords, and tread courtly mea- 
sures with plumed and warlike cavaliers, like Beatrice ; but to dance on 
the green sward, and “ murmur among living brooks, a music sweeter 
than their own.” 

‘ Though sprightliness is the distinguishing characteristic of Rosalind, 
as of Beatrice, yet we find her much more nearly allied to Portia in temper 
and intellect. The tone of ber mind is like Portia’s, genial and buoyant: 
she has something too of her softness and sentiment; there is the same 
confiding abandonment of self in her affections: but the characters are 
otherwise as distinct as the situations are dissimilar. The age, the man- 
ners, the circumstance in which Shakspeare bas placed his Portia, are 
not beyond the bounds of probability; nay, have a certain reality and 
locality. We fancy her a contemporary of the Raffaelles and the Ariostos ; 
the sea-wedded Venice, its merchants, and magnificoes,—the Rialto, and 
the long canals, rise up before us, when we think of her. But Rosalind is 
surrounded with the purely ideal and imaginative; the reality is in the 
characters, and in the sentiments, not in the circumstances or situations. 
While Portia is splendid and romantic, Rosalind is pastoral and pic- 
ie ak both are in the highest degree poetical, but the one is epic, and 
the other lyric. ' 

‘ Every thing about Rosalind breathes of youth's sweet prime. She is 
fresh as the morning, sweet as the dew-awakened blossoms, and light as 
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the breeze that plays amaygthem. She js as witty, as yoluble, as sprightly 
as Beatrice; but in a style altogether distinct. In both the wit is equally 
unconscious ; but in Beatrice it plays about us like the lightning, daz- 
aling, but also alarming; while the wit of Rosalind bubbles up, and 
sparkles like the living fountain refreshing all around. Her volubility 
is like the bird’s song—it is the outpouring of a heart filled to over- 
flowing with life, love, and joy, and all sweet and affectionate impulses, 
She has as much tenderness as mirth, in her most petulant raillery 
there is a touch of softness—“ By this hand, it will not hurt a fly!” 
As her vivacity never lessens our impression of her sensibility, so she 
wears her masculine attice without the slightest impugnment of her deli- 
cacy. Shakspeare did nat make the modesty of his women depend on 
their dress, as we shall see further, when we come to Viola and Imogen. 
Rosalind has, in truth, ** no doublet and hose in her disposition.” How 
her heart seems to throb and flatter under her page’s yest! What depth 
of love in her passion for Orlando! whether disguised beneath a saucy 
playfulness, or breaking forth with a fond impatience, or balf-betrayed in 
that beautiful scene, where she faints at the sight of the ‘kerchief stained 
with his blood! Here her recoyery of her self-possession—her fears lest she 
should have revealed her sex—her presence of mind, and quick-witted 
excuse—I pray you tell your brother how well I counterfeited—and the cha- 
racteristic playfulness which seems to return so naturally with her recovered 
senses, are all as amusing as consistent. Then how beautifully is the 
dialogue managed between herself and Orlando! how well she assumes 
the_airs of a saucy page, without throwing off her feminine sweetness | 
How her wit flutters free as air over every subject! With what a careless 
grace, yet with what exquisite propriety ! 
*« For innocence hath a privilege in her 
To dignify arch jests and laughing eyes.” 
vol. i.—pp. 77—82. 

This all very beautifully written, and as true as it is beautiful. 

The character of Juliet-—indeed, the whole of the play, to which 
she lends her name—have given rise to a greater contrariety of opi- 
niou among the critics than any other production of Shakspeare. 
We have heard it said, and seen it written, more than once, that if 
‘Romeo and Juliet” had been presented as it now stands to a 
theatre, by an author of the present day, it would stand a good 
chance of being returned ‘ with the compliments of the manager,” 
and a sentence or two expressive of his ‘ regret that it was not cal- 
culated for representation,” or, that if produced now for the first 
time, it would not be endured. But when we come to examine the 
theory upon which this opinion was founded, we may obserye, that 
these critics could hardly have understood the character of Juliet, 
which they deem as an unnatural exaggeration, the very hyperbole 
of love. Mrs. Jameson’s description of Juliet displays much taste, 
as well as critical acamen—with the exception only of its introduc- 
tory paragraph, which is a piece of the most ridiculous rhodo- 
montade we have ever read. ‘ O, Love!’ she sings, rather than 
says, ‘thou teacher—O, Grief! thou tamer—and Time, thou 
healer of human hearts! bring hither all your deep and serious 
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revelations! And ye, too, rich fancies of unbruised, unbowed 
youth—ye visions of long-perished hopes—shadows of unborn joys 
—gay ner pgs of the dawn of existence! whatever memory hath 
treasured up of bright and beautiful in nature or in art; all soft 
and delicate images—all lovely forms—divinest voices and entran- 
cing melodies—gleams of sunnier skys and fairer climes—Italian 
moonlights, and airs that “‘ breathe of the sweet south ;”—now, if 
it be possible, revive to my imagination—live once more to m 
heart,’—and so she goes on panes like some mad poet. Really, 
Mrs. Jameson, we thought you had a little more prudence than to 
set off at such a rate as this upon your Pegasus! 

The strain, however, has sobered down to the level of common 
sense by the time she arrives in sight of Juliet. 


‘ There was an Italian painter who said, that the secret of all effect in 
colour consisted in white upon black, and black upon white. How per- 
fectly did Shakspeare understand this secret of effect! and how beauti- 
fully he has exemplified it in Juliet !— 


‘ «© So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o’er her fellows shows!” 


‘Thus she and her lover are in contrast with all around them. The 
are all love, surrounded with all hate; all harmony, surrounded with all 
discord,—all pure nature, in the midst of polished and artificial life. 
Juliet, like Portia, is the foster child of opulence and splendour; she 
dwells in a fair city—she has been nurtured in a palace—she clasps her 
robe with jewels—she braids her hair with rainbow-tinted pearls, but in 
herself she has no more connexion with the trappings around her, than 
the lovely exotic transplanted from some Eden-like climate, has with the 
carved and gilded conservatory which has reared and sheltered its luxu- 
riant beauty. 

‘ But in this vivid impression of contrast, there is nothing abrupt or 
harsh. A tissue of beautiful poetry weaves together the principal figures 
and the subordinate personages. The consistent truth of the costume, 
and the exquisite gradations of relief with which the most opposite hues 
are approximated, blend all into harmony. Romeo and Juliet are not 
poetical beings placed on prosaic back-ground ; nor are they, like Thekla 
and Max, in the Wallenstein, two angels of light amid the darkest and 
harshest, the most debased and revolting aspects of humanity; but every 
circumstance, and every personage and every shade of character in each, 
tends to the development of the sentiment which is the subject of the 
drama. The poetry, too, the richest that can possibly be conceived, is 
interfused through all the characters ; the splendid imagery lavished upon 
all with careless prodigality of genius, and all is lighted up into such a 
sunny brilliance of effect, as though Shakspeare had really transported 
himself into Italy, and had drunk to intoxication of her genial atmos- 
phere. Now, truly, it has been said, that “ although Romeo and Juliet 
are in love, they are not love-sick!” What a false idea would any thing 
of the mere whining amoroso give us of Romeo such as he is really in 
Shakspeare—the noble, gallant, ardent, brave, and witty! And Juliet— 
with even less truth could the phrase or idea apply to her! The picture 
in “ Twelfth Night,” of the wan girl dying of love, ‘* who pined in 
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thought; and with a green and yellow melancholy,” would never surely 
occur to us, when thinking on the enamoured iad impassioned Juliet, in 
whose bosom love keeps a fiery vigil, kindling tenderness into enthusiasm, 
enthusiasm into passion, passion into heroism! No, the whole sentiment 
of the play is of a far different cast. It is flushed with the genial spirit of 
the south ; it tastes of youth, and of the essence of youth; of life, and of 
the very sap of life. We have indeed the struggle of love against evil des- 
tinies and a thorny world ; the pain, the grief, the anguish, the terror, the 
despair, the aching adieu, the pang unutterable of parted affection ; and 
rapture, truth, and tenderness, trampled into an a grave; but still an 
ca grace lingers round the whole, and the blue sky of Italy bends 
over all. 

‘In the delineation of that sentiment which forms the groundwork of 
the drama, nothing, in fact, can equal the power of the picture, but its 
inexpressible sweetness and its perfect grace ; the passion which has taken 
possession of Juliet’s whole soul, has the force, the rapidity, the restless 
violence of the torrent ; but she is herself as ‘‘ moving delicate,” as fair, as 
soft, as flexible, as the willow that bends over it, whose light leaves 
tremble even with the motion of the current which hurries beneath them. 
But at the same time that the pervading sentiment is never lost sight of, 
and is one and the same throughout the individual part of the character in 
all its variety, is developed and marked with the nicest discrimination. 
For instance, the simplicity of Jnliet is very different from the simplicity of 
Miranda; her innocence is not the innocence of a desert island. The 
energy she apie does not once remind us of the moral grandeur of 
Isabel, or the intellectual power of Portia; it is founded in the strength of 
passion, not in the strength of character; it is accidental rather than 
inherent, rising with the tide of feeling or temper, and with it subsiding. 
Her romance is not the pastoral romance of Perdita, nor the fanciful 
romance of Viola ; it is the romance of a tender heart and a poetical ima- 
gination. Her experience is not ignorance; she has heard that there is 
such a thing as falsehood, though she can scarcely conceive it. The 
mother and her nurse have perhaps warned her against flattering vows and 
man’s inconstancy, for she has even 


6 oe Learned the tale by Ariosto told, 
Of fair Olympia, loved, and left of old!” 


‘ Hence that bashful doubt, dispelled almost as soon as felt— 
«« Ah, gentle Romeo! 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully.” 
‘ That conscious shrinking from her own confession— 


« “« Fain would I dwell on form ; fain, fain deny 
What I have spoke!” 


‘ The ingenuous simplicity of her avowal— 
‘ “ Or if thou think’st I am too quickly won 
I‘ll frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo—but else, not for the world! ” 


‘ And the touching timid delicacy with which she throws herself for 


forbearance and pardon upon the tenderness of him she loves, even for the 
love she bears him— 
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«« Therefore pardon me, 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath so discovered.” 

‘Io the alternative which she afterwards places before her lover wih 
such a charming mixture of conscigus delicacy and girlish simplicity, there 
is that jealousy of female honour which precept and education too haye 
infused into her mind, without one real doubt of his truth, or the slightest 
hesitation in her self-abandonment ; for she does not even wait to hear his 
asseyerations :— 

‘ « But if thou mean’st not well, I do beseech thee 
To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief.” 
ROMEO. 

So thrive my soul— 
JULIET. 
A thousand times, good night ! ” 


‘ But all these flutterings between native impulses and maiden fears 
become gradually absorbed, swept away, lost and swallowed up in the 
depth and enthusiasin of confiding love. 


« « My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to you 
The more I have—for both are infinite!” 


‘ What a picture of the young heart that sees no bound to its hopes, no 
end to its affections! For ‘‘ what was to hinder the thrilling tide of plea- 


sure which had just gushed from her heart, from flowing on without stint 
or measure, but experience, which she was yet without? What was to 
abate the transport of the first sweet sense of pleasure which her heart had 
just tasted, but indifference, to which she was yet a stranger? What was 
there to check the ardour of hope, of faith, of constancy, just rising in her 
heart, but disappointment, which she had never yet felt ? 

‘ Lord Byron’s Haidée is a copy of Juliet, in the Oriental costume, but 
the development is epic, not dramatic. 

‘ I remember no dramatic character, conveying the same impression of 
singleness of purpose and devotion of heart and soul, except the Thekla of 
Schiller’s Wallenstein ; she is the German Juliet, far unequal, indeed, but 
conceived, nevertheless, in a kindred spirit. I know not if critics have 
ever compared them, or whether Schiller is supposed to have had the 
English, or rather the Italian Juliet in his fancy when he portrayed 
Thekla; but there are some striking points of coincidence, while the 
national distinction in the character of the passion leaves to Thekla a 
strong cast of originality. The Princess Thekla is, like Juliet, the heiress 
of-rank and opulence ; her first introduction to us in her full dress and dia- 
monds, does not impair the impression of her softness and simplicity.’ — 
vol, i. pp. 92—100. 

Strongly allied to the character of Juliet is that of Helena, in 
“All’s Well that Ends Well.” The latter is less imaginative, though 
endowed with high mental powers. Her passion, cherished in 
secret, yet is not a consuming flame—it is ‘ patient and hopeful, 
strong in its own intensity, and sustained by its own fond faith.’ 
It has nothing of the romance of Juliet—it is a deep, fervid current, 
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in which all her soul is immersed. Placed in the most disadyan- 
tageous circumstances, poor and lowly, in love with a man far 
superior to her in rank, who treats her with indifference, and after 
marrying her against his will, flies from her in scorn—yet- by the 
force of her truly feminine tenderness she wins every body to her 
side. Mrs. Jameson, who seems to have no particular liking for 
Dr. Johnson, finds fault with him for saying, that he could not 
reconcile himself to a man who marries Helena Jike a coward, and 
leaves her like a profligate. ‘ This,’ she warmly remarks, ‘ is much 
too severe: in the first place there is no necessity that we should 
reconcile ourselyes to him. In this consists a part of the wonderful 
beauty of the character of Helena—a part of its womanly truth, 
which Johnson, who accuses Bertram, and those who so plausibly 
defend him, did not understand. If it never happened in real life, 
that a woman, richly endowed with heaven’s best gifts, loved with 
all her heart, and soul, and strength, a man unequal to, or 
unworthy of her, and to whose faults herself aloue was blind—I 
would give up the point: but if it be in nature, why should it not 
be in Shakspeare ? We are not to look into Bertram’s character 
for the spring and source of Helena’s love for him, but into her 
own. She loves Bertram—because she loves him !—a woman’s 
reason—but here, and sometimes elsewhere, all-sufficient.’ This is 
a woman’s argument with a vengeance! Dr. Johnson had not used 
a single argument to warrant all this. He could not reconcile 
himself to Bertram. ‘ There is no necessity why he should,’ 
exclaims Mrs. Jameson, and then she flies off in praise of Helena, 
whom the Doctor was as much disposed to praise as she was. It 
puts us in mind of a stranger interfering between husband and 
wife—he is sure to be ill-treated by both parties. Mrs. Jameson 
takes up the cudgels for Helena, and is almost as ready to knock 
the Doctor down, as if Bertram had been Mr. Jameson himself, 
instead of being one of Shakspeare’s heroes. Verily, we have 
never been present at so pretty a quarrel, all about nothing, as 
most quarrels, by the way, especially most domestic quarrels, turn 
out to be. But we suppose the lady had her reason, her ‘ woman’s 
teason,’ for being in a rage with the great lexicographer, into 
whose dictionary, however, it would do her no harm to look now 
and then. 

Perdita, though an unimportant, is a sweet imaginative creature, 
—adryad of the woods.’ The colouring of her character is 
silvery-light and delicate, combining the pastoral with the elegant, 
and simplicity of thought with elevation of mind. Upon the same 
pedestal Viola might be placed. But Ophelia differs from them 
all—and yet is to the ccre a woman. 

Hitherto our fair author has been dealing with characters of in- 
tellect, and characters of passion and imagination. To the former 
class belong Portia, Isabella, Beatrice, Lin | Rosalind ; to the latter, 
Juliet, Helena, Perdita, Viola, Ophelia, and Miranda. She next 
proceeds to the characters of the affections, viz: Hermione, Des- 
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demona, Imogen, and Cordelia. Nothing but that exceedingly nice 
discrimination which belongs to woman alone, could have suggested 
to her the excellent remarks with which she prefaces her sketch of 
Hermione. ‘ Characters, in which the affections and the moral qua- 
lities predominate over fancy, and all that bears the name of pas- 
sion, are not, when we meet with them in real life, the most striking 
and interesting, nor the easiest to be understood and appreciated ; 
but they are those on which, in the long run, we repose with in- 
creasing confidence, and ever new delight.” Examples, fully jus- 
tifying this remark, will readily occur to most persons. The vir- 
tuous and affectionate heart is precisely the one which has the least 
chance of being understood, uutil we discover its value by eXpe- 
rience. Beauty of countenance, or of figure, soon must fade and 
alter,—brilliant talents, and refined aceomplishments have their 
charms, but those charms are not permanent, nor do they meet with 
universal admiration. But the silent, loving, pure-souled woman, 
becomes a part of our being; her presence is ever new, and never 
fails to be engaging. ‘ The less there is,’ observes the author, ‘ of 
marked expression, or vivid colour, in a countenance or character, 
the more difficult to delineate it in such a manner to captivate and 
interest us ; but when this is done, and done to perfection, it is the 
miracle of poetry in painting, and of painting in poetry. Only 
Raffaele and Correggio have achieved it in one case, and only 
Shakspeare in the other.” Among the most beautiful of his crea- 
tions in this class of character, stands Hermione, the heroine of the 
three first acts of the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,”—a queen, a matron, and a 
mother; in whom we may perceive dignity without pride, love 
without passion, tenderness without weakness, a majestic sweetness, 
and a grand simplicity. But it is in Desdemona that the truly 
affectionate woman is painted with the most masterly skill. 

‘ Desdemona, whose soft credulity, whose turn for the marvellous, whose 
susceptible imagination, had first directed her thoughts and affections to 
Othello, is precisely the woman to be frightened out of her senses by such 
a tale as this, and betrayed by her fears into a momentary tergiversation. 
It is most natural in such a being, and shows us that even in the sweetest 


natures there can be no completeness and consistency without moral 
energy.* 





* ‘There is an incident in the original tale, ‘* 11 Moro di Venezia,” 
which could not be well transferred to the drama, but which is very effec- 
tive, and adds, I think, to the circumstantial horrors of the story. Desde- 
mona does not accidentally drop the handkerchief; it is stolen from ler 
by Tago’s little child, an infant of three years old, whom he trains or bribes 
to the theft. The love of Desdemona for this child, her little playfellow— 
the pretty description of her taking it in her arms and caressing it while it 
profits by its situation to steal the handkerchief from her bosom, are well 
imagined, and beautifully told; and the circumstance of Iago employing 
his own innocent child as the instrument of his infernal villainy, adds a 


deeper, and in truth an unnecessary touch of the fiend to his fiendish cha- 
racter.’ 
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‘ With the most perfect artlessness, she has something of the instinctive 
unconscious address of her sex; as when she appeals to her father— 


« « So much duty as my mother showed 
To you, preferring you before her father, 
So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due to the Moor, my Lord.” 
‘And when she is pleading for Cassio— 


«« What! Michael Cassio! 
That came a wooing with you; and many a time, 
When I have spoke of you disparagingly 
Hath ta’en your part?” 


‘In persons who unite great sensibility and lively fancy, J have often ob- 
served this particular species of address, which is always unconscious of itself, 
and consists in the power of placing ourselves in the position of another, and 
imagining, rather than perceiving, what is in their hearts. We women have 
this address (if so it may be called) naturally, but I have seldom met with 
itin men. It is not inconsistent with extreme simplicity of character, and 
quite distinct from that kind of art which is the result of natural acuteness, 
and habits of observation—quick to perceive the foibles of others, and as 
quick to turn them to its own purposes; which is always conscious of 
itself, and, if united with strong intellect, seldom perceptible to others. In 
the mention of her mother, and the appeal to Othello’s self-love, Desde- 
mona has no design formed on conclusions previously drawn; but her 
intuitive quickness of feeling, added to her imagination, lead her more 
safely to the same results, and the distinction is as truly as it is delicately 
drawn. 

‘When Othello first outrages her, in a manner which appears inexplica- 
ble, she seeks and finds excuses for him. She is so innocent, that not 
only she cannot believe herself suspected, but she cannot conceive the 
existence of guilt in others. 


« « Something, sure, of state, 
Either from Venice, or some unhatch'd practice 
Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to him, 
Hath puddled his clear spirit.” 

‘« 'Tis even so— 
Nay, we must think, men are not gods, 
Nor of them look for such observances 
As fit the bridal.” 


‘ And when the direct accusation of crime is flung on her in the vilest 
terms, it does not anger, but stuns her, as if it transfixed her whole being ; 
she attempts no reply, no defence ; and reproach or resistance never enter 
her thought. 


‘« Good friend go to him—for by this light of heaven 
I know not how I lost him: here I kneel :— 
If e’er my will did trespass ’gainst his love, 
Either in discourse of thought or actual deed ; 
Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sense, 
Delighted them in any other form ; 

Or that I do not yet, and ever did 
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And ever will, though he do shake me off 

To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly, 

Comfort forswear me! Unkindness may do much, 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 

But never taint my love.” 

‘ And there is one stroke of consammate delicacy, surprising, when we 
remember the latitude of expression prevailing in Shakspeareé’s time, and 
which he allowed to his other women gehetally; she says, on recovering 
from her stupefaction— 

«« Am I that name, Iago ? 
IaGo. 
What name, sweet lady? 
DrEsDEMONA. 
That, which she says my lord did say I was?” 

‘So completely did Shakspeare enter into the angelic refinerient of 
the character. 

‘ Eodued with that temper which is the origin of superstition in love as 
in religion,—which, in fact, makes love itself a religion—she not only does 
not utter an upbraiding, but nothing that Othello does or says, no out- 
rage, no injustice, can tear away the charm with which her imagination 
had invested him, or impair her faith in his honour; ‘‘ Would you had 
never seen him!” exclaims Emilia. 


‘« DEsDEMONA. 
So would not I!—my love doth so approve him, 
That even his stubbornness, his checks and frowus 
Have grace and favour in them.” 

‘There is another peculiarity, which, in reading the play of Othello, we 
rather feel than perceive: through the whole of the dialogue appropriated 
to Desdemona, there is not one general observation. Words are with her 
the vehicle of sentiment, and never of reflection; so that I cannot find 
throughout a sentence of general application.’—vol. i. pp. 38- -44. 


Another character of the affections, deservedly a favourite with 
every body who has ever read or seen represented the noble play 
of Lear, is Cordelia,—whose character is completely developed in a 
few scenes, and yet, observes the author, ‘ we are surprised to find 
that in those few scenes there is matter for a life of reflection and 
materials enough for twenty heroines.’ 

The historical characters, such as Cleopatra, Volumnia, Con- 
stance, Catherine, and Lady Macbeth, are next pourtrayed, but 
upon the whole with less felicity than the more feminine personages, 
with whom Mrs. Jameson seems to have formed a more intimate 
eg ea) 

e have said enough, we think, to recommend these volumes to 
the attention of the public. They will form a highly interesting 
addition to every lady’s library, exhibiting in themselves a dis- 
play of feminine talent, of which the sex in general may well 
be proud. But we have not yet explained all their merits. They 
are embellished with no fewer than fifty vignette etchings, all 
of which were executed by the author herself, and with the ex- 
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ception of three, from hér owh original sketches. That is to 
say, Mrs. Jameson has not only written these volumes, but she 
drew, with the exceptions stated, all the designs for its decoration, 
and those designs she transferred to the copper-plate with her own 


graver. 


This is an extraordinary combination of varied and diffi- 


cult acquirements in the same person. The designs of these orna- 


ments im general display a classical taste, and if the en 


vings 


appear inferior to the performances of professed artists, they are, 
nevertheless, exceedingly interesting as specimens of a woman’s 
power over an instrument, which even in stronger hands is not 


always very manageable. 





Captain Ross.—Serious fears are 
now entertained for the safety of 
this enterprizing navigator. He has 
not been heard of since the 25th of 
Jaly, 1829, when lie and his com- 
panions were mét with in lat. 57° N. 
They had lost their foremast, but by 
singular good fortune had refitted 
in the harbour of Holsteinberg with 
the mast of the Rockwood, an a- 
bandoned whaler; from which they 
also took provisions and stores. 
They sailed, after remaining there 
only a few hours, with high hopes ; 
the accounts of the ice received 
from the natives were excellent— 
all right amongst the crew—wind 
fair and weather favourable. Ross’s 
last words were, “ We are in a more 
complete state than when we left 
England; and if ever the north-west 
passage be made, it should be this 
year. 

Vacuum Engine.—The principle, 
ot rather the application of the prin- 
ciple, by which this uew power is 
generated, namely, the creation of a 
vacuum by the ignition of gas in a 
cylinder, was discovered by Mr. 
Brown, about seven or eight years 
ago, and he has been since indefati- 
gably employed in bringing his in- 
vention to perfection. An engine, 
on this principle, has been at work 
for the last eighteen’ months on the 
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Croydon canal, raising water from 
the lower to the upper level, and 
has, it appears, fully answered its 
design. This engine, which, of 
course, resembles, in many of its 
details, a steam-engine, is, however, 
simple in its construction. It con- 
sists of a wrought-iron cylinder 
standing in the lower level of the 
canal. To set it at work, water is 
turned by a cock upou a wheel (re- 
gulating the motion and number of 
strokes per minute), which opens a 
valve, and admits a certain quantity 
of gas, from a pipe connected with 
the gasometer, into the cylinder, 
which gas is immediately inflamed 
by a jet of lighted gas, and expels 
the air from the cylinder by raising 
the lid, which instantly closes again. 
A perforated tube inside the cylinder, 
fed with water from a pipe outside, 
gives out the water, cools the cylin- 
der, completes the vacuum, and 
raises the water in the cylinder to a 
given height. An atmospheric valve 
is then opened, and the water rushes 
out of the discharge valve: this is 
the result of one stroke. The Croy- 
don engine is 22 feet high, and 3 
feet 6 inches diameter. An engine, 
upon the same construction, at Eagle 
Lodge, is 4 feet 84 inches diameter, 
and its power is surprising. The 
number of strokes it gives per minute 
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(we timed them) is between 5 and 6; 
andeach stroke raised, with tremend- 
ous impetus, 750 gallons of water, 
filling a cistern of the capacity of 
five-and-twenty pipes of wine in 
about three-quarters of a minute! 
The expense (or rather the profit) 
of working these engines is an im- 
portant property of the invention. 
By the accurate calculation of an 
eminent engineer, it appears that 
the quantity of small coal consumed 
last year for the Croydon engine, 
was 417 chaldron, which produced 
592 chaldrons of coke, and 4,800 
gallonsof tar. The cost of the coal 
was 458/, 14s., to which must be 
added, for attendance on the engine, 
repairs, an allowance of 7 per cent. 
on the value of the building, and 
ground rent, 208/,—making, in all, 
6661. 14s. The value of the coke 
and tar was 769/.12s. ‘Thus, it ap- 
pears, that this engine constitutes a 
mechanical power, in effective and 
constant action, retaining a clear 
profit of 102/. 18s. per annum, ex- 
clusive of what the work may be 
worth which that power effects. An 
experiment made previous to our 
visit, gave from 14 bushels of com- 
mon coal, 21 bushels of coke, of two 
qualities, besides the tar, and 2,100 
feet of gas. The superiority of these 
engines over those moved by steam, 
consists in the simplicity of their 
construction, the economy of work- 
ing, the absence of danger, (for there 
is nothing in them which can occa- 
sion explosion,) and the advantage 
of their being always ready for im- 
mediate action. ‘These reeommen- 
dations particularly adapt them for 
raising water, drainage, mill-ma- 
chinery, &c. There is one object 
which they will accomplish, to which 
steam is not applicable: in large 
buildings, or public works, they may 
be applied to fire-engines of any 
power, which may be put into in- 
stantaneous action by gas supplied 
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from the mains in the streets, and 
any quantity of water may thus be 
thrown to any height at a moment's 
notice 

True Nobility.—Euripides was 
the son of a fruit-woman; Demos- 
thenes of a blacksmith; Virgil cf a 
baker; Horace of a freed man; 
Terence of a slave; Amyot of a 
currier; Voiture of a publican, 
Lamothe of a hatter; Flechier of a 
chandler; Sixtus-Quintus of a swine 
herd; Tamerlane of a shepherd; 
Romilly of a goldsmith; Quinault 
of a journeyman baker; Rollin of a 
cutler; Moliere of an upholsterer; 
Massillon ofa turner; J.B. Rousseau 
of a shoe-maker ; J. J. Rousseau of 
a watchmaker; Galland of a cobler; 
Beaumarchais of a watchmaker; 
Ben Jonson of a mason; Shakspeare 
of abutcher ; Rembrandt of a miller; 
Sir ‘T. Lawrence of a publican ; Col- 
lins of a hatter; Gray of a scrivener; 
Beattie of a farmer; Tom Moore of a 
grocer ; Sir Edward Sugden of ahair- 
cutter. 

Continental Naturalists.——We 
learn from a notice issued by Jac- 
quin, the imperial Astronomer and 
Littrow, the Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Vienna, 
that the tenth meeting of the scien- 
tific association is to be opened in 
that capital on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, and to close on the 26th of that 
month, 

Tincture of Roses. —Take the 
leaves of the common rose(centifolia) 
place them, without pressing them, 
in a bottle, pour some good spirits 
of wine upon them, close the bottle, 
and let it stand until it is required 
for use. This tincture will keep 
for years, and yield a perfume, little 
inferior to attar of roses: a few 
drops of it will suffice to impregnate 
the atmosphere of a room with a de- 
licious odour. Common vinegar ts 
greatly improved by a very small 
quantity being added to it. 











The Papyro Museum consists of 
eighty groups of figures of every 
class, and in all varieties of occu- 
pation, about two inches in height. 
The figures are admirably executed 
in paper, and as remarkable for cha- 
racter, expression, and propriety of 
costume, as the largest and most 
elaborate works, We observe from 
the catalogue that two young ladies 
have completed the whole of this 
curious design ; and, with a bene- 
volence equal to their ingenuity and 
talents, have devoted the profits of 
the exhibition, and ultimately the 
sale of the museum, to the endow- 
ment of a charity, Queen Adélaide’s, 
at Southampton, for the relief of de- 
cayed individuals of respectability. 

Dictémnus Fraxinélla—There is 
a singular phenomenon attendant on 
this pungently-fragrant plant. If, 
after a very hot day, a flame be ap- 
plied near the blossom, its exhala- 
tions will blaze beautifully. 

Ecclesiastical Commission.—Go- 
vernment has issued a commission 
for the purpose of taking an account 
of all ecclesiastical revenues and pro- 
perty in general possessed by the 
church. Queeres, we understand, 
are about to be addressed imme- 
diately to the different dignitaries and 
incumbents of the establishment. 

Goethe Biography.—Goethe, it 
appears, had his Boswell. Falk, a 
man well known in the literary world 
of Germany, has left an account of 
his conversations with Goethe. The 
work has been for more than four 
years in the hands of a bookseller, 
who, with becoming delicacy, re- 
frained from publishing it while 
Goethe lived. 

Dr. Bowring has made great 
progress in the preparation of the 
Autobiography of Jeremy Bentham 
for press, and the volumes will 
contain copious extracts from his 
correspondence with the most emi- 
nent men of the age, with the opi- 
VOL, 11. (1832.) No. Iv. 
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nions of the great Utilitarian Philo- 
sopher, both as to the persons, 
events, and publications which have 
most excited the public attention in 
the last half century. 

Royal Academy.—The receipts 
for admission to the Exhibition, have 
been less by 3002. than those of 
last year; and the auditors’ accounts 
show an excess of expenditure be- 
yond the income of the Academy. 
The prospects, however, of a more 
extensive encouragement of the arts, 
arising from the execution of the 
plans now in progress, have inspired 
the Academy with the most san- 
guine hopes of keeping their expen- 
diture within the limits of their 
future income. It is not generally 
known, that the annual expenses for 
the support of the several schools, 
in addition to the pensions and do- 
nations to their distressed brethren, 
exceed 5000/.; these expenses are 
almost wholly defrayed by the re- 
ceipts arising from the exhibition of 
their works. 

The Boyne.—A person has ob- 
tained the sanction of the Admiralty 
to descend, by means of air-pipes, 
to the wreck of the Boyne, of 98 
guns, which, it may be in the recol- 
lection of many, caught fire by acci- 
dent at Spithead, on the Ist of 
May, 1795, at eleven in the morn- 
ing, drifted from her moorings, 
and finally blew up, about six in 
the evening of the same day, oppo- 
site Southsea Castie. At low water 
the wreck is approached at about 
two or three fathoms. A ladder of 
sufficient length reaches the wreck 
from a vessel moored over. The 
person descends, his head enveloped 
in a large leaden mask, with glass 
eyelets, protected by small brass 
bars, his body covered with an In- 
dian rubber dress, leaving his hands 
perfectly free, as also his legs and 
feet. By this means he traverses 
the oiedll. and has been enabled to 
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suspend a few 24 pounders, which 
were hoisted into the vessel above. 
Ou the 20th alt. he discovered 
what is supposed was the Captain’s 
(the late Sir George Grey, Bart.) 
wine-store. He first brought up 
one bottle, then two; he then took 
down a basket, which he filled, and 
finaliy broug bt up twenty-one bottles 
—claret and port, which of course 
have been immerged in salt wacer 
for the last thirty-seven years. He 
refused on the deck of the vessel 
twenty shillings a bottle for it, but 
handsomely tapped one by way of 
taster, for the bystanders, His agree- 
ment with Government is to have 
all he causes to be brought up, ex- 
cept the copper, which is to be de- 
posited in the Dock-yard, for which 
he will be allowed the usual salvage. 

North London Hospital.—The 
council of the London University 
have determined upon erecting a 
Hospital, on the vacant ground op- 
posite to the University, and a plan 
of the building has been approved 
of. Not only was such an Hospi- 
tal wanting for the complete effi- 
ciency of the medical school of the 
University, but for the northern 
district of this great metropolis. As, 
however, the funds at the disposal 
of the council are insufficient for 
the purpose, an appeal will be made 
to the pubiic, which, we trust, will 
be successful. Nearly 5001 was 
subscribed by a dozen gentlemen, 
immediately on the dete:mination 
being made known. 

The Pandemonian Flageleo.— 
This is a new variety of the Pan- 
dean Pipes, which has been invented 
by Mr. Walter, ot Great Peter Sireet, 
Westminster. The notes are sounded 
witii less effort than on almost any 
other wind instrument, and the tones 
are soft and sweet. 

Antome Portal.—The 


French 


Institut has again to lament the loss 
of one of its members. Antoine 
Portal died recently at Paris, at 
the advanced age of 90. He was 
born at Tarn, in the South of France, 
and sprung from a family celebrated 
for having, through a lapse of seve- 
ral centuries, constantly produced 
men of distinguished merit in the 
healing art. Among the numerous 
successful works of Portal, we need 
only mention, as imperishable monu- 
ments of his fame, his ‘* Histoire de 
Anatomie et de la Chirurgie,” a 
work of immense labour, in six 
volumes; ** Cours d’Anatomie Mé- 
dicale,” five volumes ; ‘ Instruction 
sur le traitement des Asphyxies par 
le Méphitisme,” several editions of 
which were printed by order of the 
government and gratuitously distri- 
buted ; and “ Considerations sur la 
nature et la nature et le traitement 
des maladies de famille et des mala- 
dies héreditatres.” ~— Porial was phy- 
sician to the celebrated Madame de 
Staél, after whose death he pub- 
lished a very remarkable and curious 
work, entitled ** Notice sur la mala- 
dieet la mort de Madame la Baronne 
de Staél.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg to assure the writer of the letter, 
who complains of our criticism on “ Con- 
tarini Fleming,” that he does but justice 
to our motives in supposing that if we have 
fallen into any errors with respect to that 
work, they were perfectly unintentional. 
It gives us great pleasure to be informed 
by so competent an authority, that we were 
wrong in imputing to the author evn an 
approximation to atheism, and in asserting 
that Contarini found he had married his 
sister. We must, however, add, after hav- 
ing looked over the work again, that there 
is an obscurity in it on both these points, 
which the author would do well to remove, 
if he have the opportunity, in future ° 
editions. 










A. 


Apventures, the, of Barney Mahoney. By 


I. Crofton Croker, 459—Barney oddest 
of all odd fishes, ib.—Mr. Crofton Cro- 
ker’s felicity in depicting the portraits of 
his humble countrymen, ib —he has 
shown almost equal power in exhibiting 
the Patois language and manners of the 
‘ Englishers,’’ 410-—genuine portrait of 
an Irish father and mother, ib.— Barney's 
interview with Lord Cork, 463—an odd 
character at Hastings, 467 


Africa, new expedition to, 314 
Agitation, lrish, 476 
Akenside, on the life, writings, and genius 


of, with some account of his friends. By 
Charles Bucke, 299 


Alban’s, St., Abbey, 314 
Alhambra, the. By Geoffrey Crayon, 221 


-—interiority of this work to sume of the 
author’s earlier productions, ib.—but 
some sketches remind us of the hand of 
the master, 222—his remarks on + panish 
scenery, ib.—plains of the Castiles and 
of La Mancha, 223—dangers of the 
road, ib,—the Spanish muleteer, 224— 
picturesque effect of muleteers in a moun- 
tain pass, ib.—journey from Madrid to 
Grenada, ib.—first evening of the jour- 
ney, 225—rambiings over hill and dale, 
and moor and mountain, ib.—luxuiious 
noontide repasts, ib.—view of the Al- 
hambra by moonlight, 227—amusing ac- 
count of the inhabitants of the Alhambra, 
ib.—one of the amusements of the place 
laughably dese: ibed, 228—a moving and 
notley picture of Spanish life and cha- 
racter, i —conjectural histories, 229— 
yeneral picture oi a day at Gienada, 230 


INDEX 


SECOND VOLUME OF THE MONTHLY REVIEW FOR 1x32. 


NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES, 


—a ramble among the hills, 232—arrival 
of visitors at the Alhambra, 234-~a do- 
mestic féte, 235—a Spanish set dinner, 
236—the gifted little Carmen, ib.—charm 
of her performances, ib.—story of a fa- 
vourite pigeon, 237—leyend of the Moor’s 
legacy, ib.—the Rose of the Alhambia, 
239—the Governor and the Notary, i+.— 
the legend of the two discreet Statutes, 
243—history of the founder of the Al- 
hambra, id, 


America, Six Months in. By Godfrey T. 


Vigne, Esq., 117—profession of the bar, 
ib.—impartiality of the author’s remarks, 
ib.—bis account of criminal law in Penn- 
sylvamia, 118—property tax levied there, 
119—anecdote of Logan, the Indian 
chieftain, ib.—account of Philipsburg, 
120— paucity of country seats in Ame- 
rica, 1b.—constitution of the different 
courts of justice, ib,—the judges, 121— 
the counsel and attorneys, ib.—the spec- 
tators, ib.—the supreme court, 122— 
salaries of the local judges, ib.—law of 
debtor and creditor, ib.—imprisonment 
for debt, 124——-general remarks on law 
proceedings in America, ib.—qualifica- 
tions for the elective franchise, 125— 
points upon which the leading political 
parties in America differ, 126—history of 
Jackson’s presideacy, ib.—prospects of 
ihe Union, 127—population of the United 
States, 129—civil and criminal laws of 
Canada, ib.—account of the executive 
government and legislature of Lower 
Canada, 130—hospitality and manners 
of the Americans, 131—general observa- 
tions upon American society, ib. 


Anchors, 476 
Anstey, Christopher. See Bath Guide, 
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624 Index. 


Antoine Portal, death of, 621 

Annual, the Bengal, a literary keepsake for 
183l—edited by D. L. Richardson, 570 
—by no means so fiery as expected, ih. — 
imitation of the Persian by Sir John 
Malcolm, 572—tale of the Dervish, 573 
—vreflections on fame and love, 577— 
stanzas written onthe river, 578 —a scene 
in the Zenana, 579 

Altrive Tales, collected among the pease ntry 
of Scotland, and from foreign adventures, 
by the Ettrick Shepherd, 82—remarks on 
the literary productions of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, ib.—his tales distinguished by wild- 
ness of imagination, ib.--outline of thestory 
entitled Captain John Locky, ib.—me- 
moirs of the author’s life, 83— toils of his 


mous extent of its power, ib.—the chief 
cause of the various embarrassments which 
lave occurred in this country since 1780, 
535—power of the bank over the currency, 
536—power of the bank over commercial 
affairs, 537—its power over the price of 
the funds, 538—its power over the go- 
vernment, 539—instances in which the 
bank has abused its power over the cur- 
rency, ib.—case of 1797, 541—after the 
suspension of cash payments the power of 
the bank without limits, 542—deprecia- 
tion of the bank paper, 543—profits real. 
ized by the bank in consequence of the 
restriction of cash payments, ib —sum- 
mary view of the impolicy of renewing 
the Bank Charter, id. 


shepherd life, ib.-—his education, ih— Barrington, Sir Jonah, personal sketches 


his Daphne, 84—his character for inof- 
fensiveness of behaviour, i/.—his want 
of shirts, ib.—his favourite books, ib.— 
his little difficulty in composing songs, 
ib.—his manner of composing poetry, 85 
—his first knowledge of Burns, ib.— 
publication of the ‘* Queen’s Wake,” id. 
—his povtical contest, 86—his first pub- 
lished song, ib.—his ballads, 87—he sets 
up as-a literary man, i6.—his attempts 
in the dramatic line, 89—his literary 
blunders, 90—solicits a poem from every 
living author in Britain, ib.—the origina- 
tor of ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” ib.— 
facts instructive to young authors, 91— 
“The Right and Wrong Club,” ib,—ad- 
mirable trait in Sir Walter Scott’s cha- 
racter, ib.—‘* Reminiscences of former 
days,”’ 92—anecdotes of eminent literary 


of his own times, by, 510—the author's 
peculiar way of telling a droll story, ib.— 
present state of Ireland, i+.—folly of the 
goverument in endeavouring to force 
tithes, 511—capital anecdote of Curran, 
512—his odd adventure, ib.—extraordi- 
nary narrative of a duel, 513—strange 
character of George Robert Fitzgerald, 
518—the author’s recruiting expedition, 
ib.—Donnybrook Fair, 520—description 
of the tents used there, 521—the humours . 
of Donnybrook Fair, 523—anecdote of 
Sir Hercules Langrish and Mr. Dundas, 
ib.—droll anecdote of Sir Hercules, 524 
—wits and humourists of Ireland, ib,— 
Edward Lysight, his brilliant powers, 525 
—his charactcr, ib.—an Irish wedding, 
526—a modern ceremony of the same 
description, i.—-a nuptial expedition, 527 


men: Sir W. Scutt, 93—Southey, 95— Bath Guide, the New. By Christopher 


Wordsworth, 96—Lockhart, 98 


Anstey, Esq. 307 


Arlington, a novel, 254—a quiet lounging Beche, de la, Henry. See Geological 


dull view of the heartlessness and insin- 


Manual. 


cerity of aristocratic life, 264—characters Bibliophobia: remarks on the present lan- 


of Sir Gerald Denbigh and Henry Beau- 
champ, id. 


B. 


Bassace, Charles. See Economy, &c. 
Baillie, Thomas. See Brunswick. 


Bank of England, a plain statement of the Book, a Queer. By the Ettrick Shepherd, 


power of the, and of the use it has made 
of it; with a refutation of the objections 
made to the system of Scotch Banking ; 
and a reply to the ‘‘ Historical Sketch of 
the Bank of England.” By the Right 
Honourable Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. 
M.P. 530—history of the Bank, ih.— 


guid and depressed state of Literature. 
By Mercurius Rusticus, 308 


Black Book, the extraordinary ; an expo- 


sition of the abuses in Church and State. 
New edition, 156 


Bentham, Jeremy, Autobiography of, 621 
Boyne, wreck of, descent to, 621 


247—a book filled with much rank non- 
sense, and ridiculous bad writing, ib.— 
strange and uncouth expressions, ib.—a 
dirge, 248—poem entitled “ Elen of 
Reigh,” 250—extract from, ib.—exqu!- 
sitely beautiful lines, 251—author’s ad- 
dress to his youngest daughter, 252 


original of the Bank, 531—its law of Bouchette, Joseph. See Dominions, British. 
monopoly, 532—its trade of creating Brunswick, New; an account of the Pro- 


money, 1b.—inquiry now going on before 


vince of. By Thomas Baillie, Esq. 302 


a committee of the House of Commons, Bucke, Charles. See Akenside. 
533—government debt to the company, Byron, Works of, Vol, V. The Byron 


id —case against the bank, 534—enor- 


Gallery, 156 
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Cc. Choruses, tragic, specimens of, from Sopho- 
cles, 472 
Canixer Annual Register for the year Classical Scholar's Guide. By Richard 


1831, 157 

, the Ladies’, quite a curiosity for 
its cheapness, 15 

Calabria during a military residence of 
three years, in a series of letters by a 
general officer in the French army, 159— 
Italian banditti and their emissaries, id. 
——the author exaggerates rather than ex- 
tenuates their crimes, ib.—profligate cha- 
racter of the straggling divisions of the 
French army, #/,—insurrection and na- 
tional animosity mixed up with mere 
banditism, 160—Calabria described as the 
terra incognita of modern Europe, ib.— 
town of Palmi, #b.—description of the 
route from Cosenza to Nicastro, ib.— 
beautiful village of Platania, 162—vil- 
lage of St. Euphemia, #b.—the forest of 
St. Euphemia the haunt of one of the 
most active of the bandit chiefs, 163— 
author’s remarks upon the classic associa- 
tions connected with the Lipari Isles, ib. 
—coast from Palmi to Reggio, 164—city 
of Reggio. 165—description of the ‘* Fa- 
ta Morgana,’ ib.—climate of Calabria, 
166—character of the Calabrians, ib.— 
females of Calabria, 168—encounter with 
the brigands, ib.—a brigand chieftain 
named Francatripa, ¢b.—village of Gli- 
Parenti, 169—a brigand chieftain named 
Parrafante, ib.—brigands of the forest 
of St. Euphemia, 170—their place of 
retreat, ib.—affair with insurgents, 17]— 
ancient site of Sybaris, 172—mildness 
of its climate and fertility of its soil, id. 
—complete destruction of Sybaris, 173— 
gipsies of Calabria, 174—affair of Orso- 
murzo, tb. 

Campbell, Sir James, of Arkinglass. 
Written by himself, 148—a gossiping, 
garrulous, trifling work, ib.—account of 
the author’s family, is.—he is wounded 
at the battle of Warbourg, 149—account 
of the battle, id.—anecdotes of the seven 
years’ war, 152—a little piece of egotism, 
153—the author’s art of gambling, 154 
—his account of the Pandemonium, id. 
—QOliver Goldsmith, Mr. Foote, David 
Garrick, Dr. Johnson, 155—the author's 
sensible remarks on Ireland, 156 

Canada, Lower, a topographical dictionary 
of the province of. By Joseph Bou- 
chette, Esq., 205 

Carr, Robert. See Pancratium. 

——, Richard. See Classical Scholar’s 
Guide 

Canning’s statue, 313 

Characteristics of Women, by Mrs. Jameson, 
601 

Cheap publications, stamp duty thereon 

suggested, 16 





Country Houses, a novel. 


Cornwall, Barry. 


Carr, 395 


Coins, ancient, discovery of, 475 
Coleman, Charles. See Hindu Mythology. 
Colton, Rev. Mr., 315 

Commonwealth, English, rise and progress 


of the, Anglo-Saxon Period. In two 
parts. By Francis Palgrave, 188—a work 
of no ordinary labour and learning, ib— 
a valuable accession to our literature, 189 
—the author traces the constitution up- 
wards, ib.—connexion between the an- 
cient modes of administering the laws 
and the form of our political constitution, 
ib.—the Anglo-Saxons divided into vari- 
ous classes, 170—the judicial establish. 
ments left untouched by the Conqueror, 
191—history of those establishments, id, 
—penalties for crime, 193—the author's 
remarks on various crimes, 194 —prom pt 
system of justice, 196—modifications 
after the Conquest, i+,—inconsistency of 
our courts of justice in refusing to take 
cognizance of affronts, ib.—origin of the 
“‘assizes,"’ ib.—history of ** trial by jury,”’ 
ib.—the principle of the jury the great ori- 
gin from which parliament has been gradu- 
ally derived, 197—the royal prerogatives, 
ib.—substitution of the empire of the law 
for the will of the monarch, 199—history 
of our constitution during the middle 
ages, ib.—connexion of Wales with Eng- 
land, 200—the rise and progress of the 
witenagemot, 201—predominance of the 
Saxon genius in our mstitutions, 203— 
changes in English policy effected prin- 
cipally by the slow operation of internal 
causes, t6.—character of the monarchical 
part of the constitution, 204—proofs and 
illustrations of the doctrines advanced 
by the author, 205 


Continental Naturalists, Meeting of, 620 
Contrast, the, a novel, 254—the author not 


fortunate in the selection of the theme, 
268—outline of the tale, ib,—marriage 
of Lord Castleton, ib.—reflections upon 
‘*honeymoons,’’ 269—honeymoon of Cas- 
tleton and Lucy, 270—Castleton’s trials, 
271—the rustic beauty at the opera, id, 
—wretched conclusion of the story, 274 


Conveyancer’s Guide, the, or the Law Stu- 


dent’s Recreation. By John Crisp, Esq., 
473 

A very pleasant 
collection of tales, ib—descnption of 
the ‘‘ gathering of the company,” ib,—the 
portrait of Frederick drawn with tact and 
discrimination, 258—spirited sketch en- 
titled ‘‘ Winding up,” ib.—the best writ- 
ten tale in the three volumes entitled 
«* Old Maids and Bas Blues,’’ 263 

See Songs. 
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626 Index. 


Crabbe, Rev. George, Beauties of the, with 
a Biographical Sketch, 470 

Crayon, G. See Alhambra. 

Crime in lreland, 316 

——, Statistics of, 158 

Crisp, John. See Conveyancer’s Guide. 

Croker, J. Crofton. See Adventures, &c. 

Cromwell, Thomas. See Druid, 

Cyclopeedia of Practical Medicine, 472 

Cuvier, Baron, 313 


desideratum in our repositories of know- 
ledge, 390—the first work of the kind, is. 
—general description of this dictionary, 
ib.—remarks upon the state of literature, 
391 — suggestions for new regulations 
concerning it, ib.—historical account of 
a copyright, 392 —expediency of limiting 
copyrights to twenty-eight years, 393 — 
disproportioued taxes which are im posed 
upon literature, 395 —estimate of the 


eo fe = he Pt yh Oe 


his animal kingdom described and 
aranged in conformity with its organiza- 
tion, and translated with large additional 
descriptions of all the species hitherto 
healed, and of many not before noticed, 
with other additional matter. By G. F. 
Griffith and others. Parts xiii. to xxxii., 
317—importance of the insect creation, ib. 
anecdotes of the instinct of insects, 320 
—action of insects directed by a principle 
of instinct totally distinct fiom reason, 
321—share which insects take in fulfilling 
the economical scheme of nature, ib.— 
fecundity of the females among the social 
insects, ib.—care which nature has taken 
in providing the young with nurses, #6,— 
the ‘‘ wonderful fleas,”” 322—the exercise 
of human ingenuity in itself laudable, 
thongh employed on an object of no direct 
utility, 323—observations on fleas, ib.— 
insects which infest plants and trees, 324 
—remarks on the phenomenou usually 
called ‘* Honey dew,” ib.—account of 
the cochineal insect, 326—the histury of 
the Kermes, 327—completeness of the 
method with which Mr. Griffith treats 
every subject which he touches, 330 


D. 


Descrirtion, a, of a singular aboriginal 
race, inhabiting the summit of the Neil- 
gherry Hills, or the blue mountains of 
Co:mbatoor, in the Southern Peninsula 
of India. By Captain Henry Harkness, 
1—desc:iption of the Neilyherry Hills, #5. 
—the original inhabitants called Tudas, 
2—description of the luda men and 
women, 16.—life of the Tudas, 3—their 
character and habits, 4—their religion, 
ib.—their language, ib.—their marriages, 
ib,—curious petition of Kerswan Kutan 
of Murzorr, 5—sequel of this affair, ib.— 
sketch of Tuda manners, i6.—their fune- 
ral ceremonies, 7—description of one of 
their homesteads, 9—tlieir sacred groves, 
ib.—their ceremony of ordination, 10— 
personal narrative of Pinpurz Kutan, 11 
—conclusion of the funeral ceremonies,13 
Dictionary, a, Practical, ‘Theoretical, and 
Historical, of commerce and c. mmercial 
navigation, &e. By J. R. M‘Culloch, 
Fsq-, 389—great merits of this work, id. 
—a complete dictionary of commerce a 


expenses attending the publication of a 
volume in octavo of five hundred pages, 
395 —observations on this subject, id. 
principles of commercial law which pre- 
vail in France, 397—historical sketch of 
bread, 398—glass, historical notice of, ib, 
—history of the Hanseatic league, 400— 
the insurance system, 40]—law relating 
to newspapers, 403—the principal London 
journals adverse to any change in the 
existing system, ib.—newspapers, instru- 
ments of very great importance, 404— 
account of the present state of newspapers 
in the metropolis, 405—suggestions for 
lowering the duty on the stamp and also 
on advertisements, ib.—grievances that 
at present exist under the ‘‘ Patent” laws, 
407—the trade of pawnbroking, id. 

Dictamnus Fraxinella, 621 

Dillon, Sir John. See Sussex. 

Vominions, British, in North America. By 
Joseph Bouchette, Esq., 205—general de- 
sire of emicration, 206—causes of it, ib 
—account of the British possessions in 
Canada, 207—lescription of Lake Supe- 
rior, ib.—advanteges enjoyed by Lake 
Erie, 209 -communication between the 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, ib.—U pper and 
Lower Canada, why so called, 210— 
climate of the Canadas, ib.—towns of 
Quebec and Montreal, 211—extracts 
from the work of a native Canadian, 212 
—hahits and manners of the native Cana- 
dians, ib,—their comforts and their food, 
213—their clothing and their habitations, 
ib —their amusements, 214—their wed- 
dings, 215—their fishing, id.—bdeautiful 
picture of the scenery of St. Lawrence, 
216—the good nature of the Canadians, 
ib.—their bold spirit of independence, 
217—their religion, ib.—their freedom 
from atrocious crimes, 218 — intellec- 
tual character of the Canadians, ib.— 
prospect of the independence of the Ca- 
nadians, author's remarks on its proba- 
bility. 219 

Druid, the, a Tragedy in five acts. By 
Thomas Cromwell, 394 

Dumont, Etienne. See Mirabeau. 


E. 


Eartr, A. See Zealand. 
Earthquakes in Italy, 316 
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Ecclesiastical Commission, 621 
Economy, on the, of Machinery and Manu- 


factures. By Charles Babbage, Fsq., 
439—happy style, judgment, and tact of 
the author, ib.—modern oo 
made in machinery of every description, 
440—use of machinery and its advan- 
tayes, ib. —mode of applying the diamond 
to the cutting of glass, 441—specification 
of purposes to which materials, —— 
looked upon as utterly useless, are applied, 
441—machines by which we avail our- 
selves of a power already supplied by 
nature, 442—contrivances for affording 
a regular supply of coals to the fires, id. 
—advantages acquired from increasing 
velocity in the application of tools, i6.— 
saving of time in tanning and bleaching, 
4 4—machines for registering operations, 
445—rapid improvements which have 
taken place in the printing press, 446— 
modern arts of letter copying and printing 
on china, 447—application of lithogra- 
phic printing, 448—beautiful contrivance 
tor copying leaves in bronze, 449—carv- 
ings printed on wood, ib.—one of the 
most beautiful instances of the art of 
copying, 449—art for printing from one 
copper-plate several copies, each varying 
from the other in size, 450—printing from 
medals, ib.—cobweb lace manufactured 
by caterpillars, 453—histor of the art of 
pin-making, i.—division of labour in the 
manufacture of a watch, 456—disrerta- 
tion upon the bookselling trade, tb.— 
combination against Mr. Pickeri g, ib.— 
remarks on the effect of the taxes upon 
literature, 457 


Elvar, Maid of, a Poem in 12 Parts. By 


Allan Cunningham, 275—the argument 
stated, ib,—-description of the Castle of 
Flvar, 276—portrait of Eustace Grame, 
ib.—a pastoral scene, 277-—a burst of 
true poetry, ib.—some barbarous lines, 
278—a glorious landscape, ib.— the 
Maid of Elvar’s appearance in disguise, 
279—a harvest evening, 280 


Emigrant’s Pocket Companion. By Ro- 


bert Mudie, 205 


England and France ; or a Cure for Minis- 


terial Gallomania, 100—proof of the sel- 
fish tendency of Tory principles, ib.—the 
author’s hatred of France, ib.—his wicked 
political maxims, ib.—his language wor- 
thy of Machiavel, 10!1—the present era 
one of great change, but an era of ame- 
lioration as well as of change, ib.—his 
representation of French ambition, 102— 
tendency of mankind to go on perpetually 
improving, ib.—prospect of the cessation 
of the ancient enmity between France 
and England, ib.— difficulties of the 
French ministry, 103—charged by the 
author with selfish motives of gain, ib,.— 


Index. 
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his remarks on French religion, 104— 
his silly declamation, ib.—his work com- 
bines a great mass of exaggeration, 105 
—te defends the policy of Polignac’s 
famous ordinances, ib.—his remarks on 
them, ib —his secret history of the Revo- 
lution, 108—evidencvs of a premeditated 
and formidable conspiracy, 109—inter- 
view between Charles and the Commis- 
sioneis, 11l—verbatim report of what 
occurred at a private meeting of the 
deputies, 1]2—a pure invention, i6.—an 
example of one of these debates, id 
anecdotes of the House of Orleans, 114 


F. 


Famitiarand practical advice to Executors 


and Administrators, and persons wishing 


to make their Wills, By Arthur J. Powell, 
Gent., 472 


Family Classical Library, Nos. XXIII. to 


XXIX., 304 


Fitz-George ; aNovel,459—written through- 


out in a correct and polished style, 469— 
object of the author to give a domestic 
view of the life and character of the late 
king, id. 


Fleming, Contarini, a physological auto- 


biography, 281—a thing between fact 
and fiction, 282-a kind of novel, ib.— 
the author deals in paradoxes, ib.—his 
dangerous doctrine, 283—history of his 
family, ib —his grotto of Egeria, ib,—his 
life traced, 284—his first literary effort, 
ib.—character of his father, ib.—his re- 
moval to the university, 286 — secret 
union for the amelioration of society, id. 
—his tragedy upon the Geiman horror 
plan, 287—his appointment as private 
secretary, ib.—his aspirations after lite- 
rary distinction, 288—the history of 
‘** Manstein,” a physiological history of 
the origin of “ Vivian Grey,” 289—his 
attachment to Alceste, ib—a Grecian 
sunset, 290——his life with Alceste, 291— 
fascinating picture of domestic bliss, 292 
—author again applies his mind to lite- 
rary composition, ib,—his tour through 
lialy, 294—enchanting clime of Anda- 
lusia, 296—descriptions of Andalusian 
scenery and customs, ib. —soliloquy upon 
modern education, ib —conclusion of the 
tale, 297 


Ge 


Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland, 


the Diamond, 302 


Goethe, Biography of, 621 
Geological Manual, a. By Henry de la 


Beche, 300 


Gardener, W. See Music of Nature 
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Grammar, Anglo-Saxon, and Derivatives. 
By Wm. Hunter, 302 

Gieece, Researches in, and in the Levant. 
By the Rev. J. Hartley, 157 


iH. 


Harpinc, W. See Irviog. 

Harkness, Captain Henry. See pie am n 
of a Race inhabiting the Neilgherry 
Hills, 

Hartley. See Greece. 

Heningsen, C. F. See Revolution. 

Henley, Lord. Sve Reform, Church. 

Hill, Rowland. See Pauperism. 

Hindus, Mythology of the, with notices of 
various mountain and island tribes inha- 
biting the two peninsulas of India, and 
the neighbouring islands. By Charles 
Coleman, Esq., 175—Account of the My- 
thology of the Hindus, 176—their com- 
mon eras, ib.—their faith, 177—their 
religious sects, ib.—avatars of Vishnu, ib. 
—his adventures and amours, 178— 
origin of the horrid rites of Juggarnat’h, 
ib.—poetical description of heaven, 181— 
character of the ruler of this region, 183 
—the Vedas, 185—respect paid to the 
Brahmans, ib.—account of some of their 
rites, ib,.—ceremonies practised with re- 
ference to Hindu male children, 186 
the temples of the Hindus, 187-—religious 
parties in India, 188—Buddha’s com- 
mandments, ib. 

Hinton, J. H. See United States. 

Hogg. See Altrive Tales. 

Horticulture, 475 

Hunchback, the, a Play, in Five Acts. By 
James Sheridan Knowles, 64—this play 
worthy of all the success it has won, ib.— 
the incidents simple and well worked out, 
ib.—short outline of the story, 65—ex- 
tracts from the drama, ib. 

Hunter, W. See Grammar. 


Re 


Irvine, Rev. Edward, Trial of, before the 
London Presbytery. By W. Harding, 
304 

J. 

Jacxson, Thomas. See Waterloo. 

Jameson, Mrs., Characteristics of Women, 
by,601 

Judicial and Revenue Systems of India, 
Exposition of the Practical Operation of 
the. By Rajah Rammohun Roy, 306 


K. 


Know.gs, Jas.S. See Hunchback. 


Index. 


L. 


Literature, revolution in the state of, 15 

Living Poets and Poetesses. a Biographi- 
cal and Critical Poem. By Nicnolas 
Michel, 157 


M. 


Macuine, new, 475 

Mahon, Lord. See War of the Succession 

Manuf.cture, new, 475 

Maternal Sketches, with other Poems, By 
Eliz, Rutherford, 303 . 

M‘Cuiloch, J. R. See Dictionary, 

Mélange, in English and French, prose and 
verse. By Marin de la Voye, 308 

Messiah, the, a Poem in six Books. By 
Robert Montgomery, 409—general te. 
marks on the author's works, ib.—object 
of the present poem, 410—beauty of the 
patriarchal ages, ib.—general beauties of 
nature, 412—the hymn of joy which Mr. 
Montgomery has invented for his angels 
a very indifferent affair, 414—reflections 
upon the Sermon on the Mount, ib.—the 
curing of the leper, 415—difficulty of 
dealing poetically with a scriptural sub- 
jecit, 416—apocryphal additions to the 
facts related by the evangelist, 417—mi- 
racle of ‘‘ loaves and the fishes,” 418— 
instance of the author’s propensity to 
rush from the present to the future, ib.— 
retrospective view of the Messiah’s cha- 
racter, 420—poetical description of the 
night that followed Sunday upon which 
the Redeemer was crucified, 420—ano- 
ther description of the beauty of the 
night, 421—address to Poetry, 422— 
general retrospect of this composition, 
423 

Micali, 475 

Michele, Nicholas. See Living Poets. 

Mind, the, and other Poems, By Charles 
Swain. 2ndedition, 307 

Mirabeau’s Letter: luring his residence in 
England, with anecdotes, maxims, &c., 
now first translated from the original ma- 
nuscripts ; to which is prefixed an intro- 
ductory notice on the life, writings, con- 
duct, and character of the author, 583— 
these letters collected by the translator in 
1806 at Brussels, 584—Mirabeau’s fami- 
ly, 585—his character, 586—his periodi- 
cal journal, 587-—his sentiments towards 
England, 588 

Souvenirs sur, et sur les deux 

premieres assemblées Legislatures. Par 
Etiénne Dumont, de Geneve, 39—ac- 
countof Dumont, id —his translations of 
Bentham’s works, 40—his acquaintance 
with Mirabeau, it.—an air of sincerity, 
simplicity, and truth throughout his work, 











ib.—an impartial observer of the events 

which he relates, ib.—immoral character 
of Mirabeau, 41—Dumont, however, en- 
chanted with his manner, i —Mirabeau’s 
poverty, ib.—his great activity, b.—his 
tact in appropriating the labours of others, 
42—lis literary system, i6.—his financial 
writings, ié.—his friends, 43—Dumont's 
charecter of Sir Samuel Romilly, idb.— 
Dumont’s second visit to Paris, 41—his 
first political production, 45—his strong 
prejudices against the French, ib.—pi- 
quant anecdote characteristic of the na- 
tion, id.—election for the States General, 
46—terrible blunder of the ministry, id 
—the nativnal assemb y, ib.—picture of 
Mirabeau’s first appearance in the States 
General, 47—proposec coalition between 
Mirabeau and Necker, i6.—he is promised 
the embassy to Constantinople, ib.—his 
first decided success in the States General, 
48—character of the celebrated Abbé 
Sieyes, ib.—Mirabeau’s private commit- 
tee, 49—the royal session, ib.—descrip- 
tion of the splendid pageant, 50-—Mira- 
beau's celebrated reply to the royal mes- 
sage, 51—his famous speech upon the 
removal of the troops, i4.—establishment 
of ** Le Courier ce Lb. ovence,”’ ib.—ac- 
count of this project and its failure, ib.— 
declaration on the rnigits of man, 54— 
Dumont’s remarks on the English na- 
tional character, ib.—lirabeau’s imputed 
connexion with the Duke of Orleans, 55 
—his speech ia favour of Necker’s plan 
for a patriotic loan, #6,—his secret pas- 
sion, 56—strange scene between Mira- 
beau and his friends, ib.—character of 
Barnave, 58—of Volney, ib.—of Robes- 
pierre, ib.—The Abbé Morellet and La- 
tayette, 59—-anecdotes of Mirabeau, id. 
—Dumont’s sketch of Talleyrand, 61 

Montem, Eton, 475 

Montgomery, Robert. See Messiah. 

Morality, Rights of. By Junius Redivivus, 
309 

Moravians, the, 474 

Mortality among the Great, id. 

Mudie, Robert. See Emigrant’s Pocket 
Companion. 

Mundy, Captain, See Pen and Pencil 
Sketches. 

Murray, H. See India. 

Music of Nature, the, or an attempt to prove 

that what is passionate and pleasing in 

the art of singing, speaking, and perform- 

ing upon musical instruments, is derived 

from the sounds of the animated world ; 

with eurious and interesting illustrations. 

By William Gardener, 495—the title a 

misnomer, ib,—but the work is still worthy 

of being read, i6,—founded on good prin- 

ciples, 16.—calculated to diffuse a sound 

taste, ib.— instances of the extreme acute- 
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ness of the ear, 496.telephones, iba 
curious fact in the history of sounds, is.— 
property of musical sound in the human 
voice, ib.-- Burke's voice, 497--Chatham's 
voice, ib.— Kean, his pow ers as the first tra- 
gediaa of his day, ib.—Kemble’s voice, id. 
— Macready, ib.—Miss Fanny Kemble’s 
voice, t4.—Liston’s voice, ié—the art of 
singing, #6.—the instinctive tones, 498— 
characteristic sketches of vocal perform. 
ers, 498—character of Paganini, ib.— 
curious anecdote of cuckoos and parrots, 
i6.—chapter on bells, 499-——observations 
on echoes, ib.—the * London Cries,”’ 
500—privciple upon which they are 
framed, ib.—remarks upon the various 
instiuments which musicians use, 501. 
the organ, ib.—that of St. Martin's church 
Leicester, 502—the trombone, ib.—horn 
or trumpet music in Russia, ib.—the 
dram, i+.—the sound of storms, 503— 
the Molin harp, 504—the lyre, ib.— 
mysterious sound off the coast at the 
Land's End, ib.—power of the imagina- 
tion to reproduce sounds, 505—analogy 
between sound and light, ib.—melody 
defined, i+. -glees our only national mu- 
sic, 6.—the Catch Club, 506—salutary 
influence which the practice of singing 
exercises upon the health, 508—analysis 
of utterance, 509 


N, 


Names, pom 158 
National ga 
Niger, Journal of and expedition to explore 


lery, 315, 476 


the course and termination of, with a nar- 
rative of a voyaze down that river to its 
termination. By Richard and John Lan- 
der, 15—discovery of the termination of 
the Niger, 17—the Landers, ib.—account 
of the early part of their journey ib.— 
direction of the Niger, ib,—the authors 
could gain no intelligence as to the effects 
belonging to Park, 18—their voyage up 
the Niger, i6,— appearance of the river, 
ib.—navigation amongst the islands, id, 
—observations on the river, 19—descrip- 
tion of Yaoorie, 20—extortion of the 
chief, 21—his policy ib.—the authors’ 
return to Boossa, ib.—their want of ordi- 
nary necessaries, 22—their visit to the 
king of Wowow, 23—interesting details 
of their voyage down the Niger, 23— 
course of the Niger, 25,—account of the 
author's nocturnal voyage, 26—they visit 
Egga, 28—their arrival at Kacunda, id, 
—their misfortune after they quitted Da- 
muggvo, 29—most extraordinary scene, 
30—A palaver held, 31—their resolu. 
tion, 32—the Kirree people a savage- 
looking race, 33—arrival of the authors 
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at Eboe town, 34—account of Eboe, and 
of Brass town, 35—tribute exacted from 
the Landers, ib.—the result, ib.—they 
geton board an Enghsh brig, 37 —dis- 
graceful conduct of captain Lake, 38— 
dangerous bar at the mouth of the Niger, 
39 
North London Hospital, 621 


O. 
Ouuique Pen, the, 315 
P, 


Patorave, Francis. See Commonwealth. 

Pancratium, the Literary. By Robert Carr, 
472 

Pandemonian Flageleo, 622 

Papy:o Museum, 621 

Parnell, Sir Henry. See Bank of England. 

Pauperism and Crime.-—She'ch of a plan 
for the gradual extinction of pauperism 
and for the diminutioa of crime. By 
Rowland Hill, 471 

Pen and Pencil Sketches, being the journal 
of a tour in India, By Captain Mundy, 
330—defective style of modern tourists, 
ib.—this work marked by no ambition of 
excellence, 331—sketchy, trivial, and 
dull, ib.—author’s attachment to good 
living, ib.—flogs his palankeen bearers, 
332—dines with King of Oude, ib.—an 
oriental scene, 333—barbarous sports ex- 
hivited on this occasion, ib.—superiority 
of the Sepoy over the Europeaa corps, id. 
—the days of British rule in Lodiaalready 
numbered, ib,—description of one of the 
author’s hunting days, 334—the fair of 
Hurdwar, 336—the humours of the feir, 
337—the scene a gay one, ib.—the refresh- 
ing groves of the Rolilcund, 339—the 
youny princeof Rampore,ib.—a truly rava 
avis,ib.--t he captain’s attempts at descrip- 
tion of scenery,ib.--the good townof Futiy- 
ghur, ib.—a splendid feast, 340—the 
Mahrattas greatly altered for the better, 
341—author always good-humoured, id. 
real cause «f most of the disorders as- 
cribed to the effects of the Indian cli- 
mate, ib.—iufluence of the Company’s 
government over the natives of India, 
343—description vf a day in Calcutta, 
ib.—Madras behind Calcutta in civiliza- 
tion, 346 

Peninsular War, History of the. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. LL.D., 133—the author's 
teligious bigotry, ib.—his unfitness for 
the office of historian, ié.—his hosulity 
to the Whigs, 134—the ancient Cortes, 
ib.—procvedings of this body, ib.—pic- 
ture of the dreadful ho:rors of war, 136 
—the author’s imperfect narratives of 
battles, 1386—the h« aviest portions of his 


Index. 


work, ib.—his description of the ancient 
ci y of Burgos, ib,— interesting account 
of Zaragoza, 140—return of Ferdinand 
to Spaiv, 141—his hypocritical conduct, 
ib.—lLis rewurn, however, ao epoch of 
great faults on all sides, 142 —triumphant 
return of the Duke of Wellington to 
England, 144—honours with which he 
was received by both houses of parlia- 
ment, ib.—the author recapitulates the 
noble duke’s brilliant actions, 145—the 
author’s inconsistency, 147—remarks on 
the character of Wellington, ib,—his 
hostility to liberty, #d. 

People, the, what they ought to do in 
chousing their representatives at the 
general electiun after the passing of the 
Reform Bill. A Letter addiessed to the 
electors of Great Britain By Junius 
Redivivus, 424—just remarks upon the 
hind vf practical constituiion which we 
lately possessed, 428—observations on 
the republican form of government, 429 
all irresponsible government tyranny, 
430—a sever. and just portrait of Karl 
Grey, 431 

Powell, Arthur J, 
xe. 

Poland, Homer, and other Poems, 301 

Population Returns, the, of 1831, 303 

female, 315 

Piano-forte, an improved, 474 

Plants, divination of, 474 

Publications, cheap, 314 


See Familiar Advice, 


R. 


Rait-roan, Foreign, 158 
Railway, Birmingham, 474 


Reform, Church, on. By Lord Henley, 
424—suygestions for measures of a 
sweeping nature, 432—the author cha- 
racterized, ib.—his view of church re- 
form, 433—his opinion that the very ex- 
istence of the estublishment is threatened, 
ib.—nis good will towards the church, 
ib.—his serious advice to its heads, 434 
—his sincere desiré to promote the great 
cause of Christianity, 435—complains of 
the unejual mode in which livings are at 
present arranged, ib.—suggestions with 
respect to the property of the deans and 
chapters and collegiate churches, ib.— 
glaring instance of a systematized public 
spoliation, 436—the .author’s plan of 
reform, #4. 

Revolution, Belgian, scenes from the. By 
C. F. Heningsen, 300 

Richardson, D. L. See Bengal Annual. 

Rome, 476 i 

Ross, Captain, fears entertained for his 
safety, 619 

Royal Academy, 621 

Ruiherford, Etiza. See Maternal Sketches. 





a Rea. 


Ss. 


Sacerp History, the, of the World as dis- 


played in the Creation and subsequent 
eveats to the Deluge, attempted to be 
philosophically considered, in a Series 
of Letters to a Son. By Sharon Tur- 
ner, 477—this work calculated to excite 
the noblest reflections, ib.—its object to 
discover the inteliectual design and di- 
vine economy of the world, ib.—the plan 
suggested by Paley’s Sketch of Natural 
Theology, 478—the author takes the 
Scriptures as the great authority for all 
his reasonings, #b.—the formation of our 
planetary system, ib.—aualogy between 
Mars and our earth, 479—the fixed stars 
probably form part of other systems of 
existence, ib—the facts of nature are 
sometimes 80 surprising as to be incredi- 
ble to any but a scientific mind, 480— 
colours of some of the fixed stars, ib.— 
substance of the moon, 48]— its volume, 
ib.—its surface, ib —the lunar popula. 
tion, ib,—remarkable conjecture of the 
scieutufic Bode, 482—the revolutions of 
comets, ib.—the comet of 1682—the pur- 
pose of comets, ib.—surprising distances 
at which the heavenly bodies are placed, 
483—creation an infiuite immensity, id. 
—miraculousness its true character, ib,— 
the perpetual presence and power of the 
Almighty visible wherever we are, or 
wherever we cast our eyes, 484—Il ght 
an etherial fluid universaily diffused, and 
nut an emanation from the sun, ib.— 
pioofs of this doctri.e, ib.—iight a com- 
ponent part of vegetables, 485—the vege- 
table kingdom, ib.—copiousness of vege- 
table nature, ib.—its very general appli- 
cation to the pag” of buman subsist- 
ence, 486—the sea filled with creatures 
which supply man with the most exquisite 
food, mavy of these beautifully formed, 
487—the king fish, 488—general obser- 
vations on the watery tribe, ib.—nature 
and phenomena of the mental principle 
which appears in the fish order, 469—the 
principle of life analogous to that of 
light, as the former is not an emanation 
from the sun, so neither is the latter de- 
pendent on our corporal frames, ib.—a 
curious fact recently discovered, that the 
animal principle of life can retain its 
energy, though buned for thousands of 
years, 491—the auihor’s general remarks 
on the principle of lie, ib,— language of 
the Deity, 49°—the soul of man, ib.— 
its greatness, ib.— probability of the stars 
bemy inhabited, 494 
Sacied Offering, the. A Poetical Annual, 
470 
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Scott, Sir Walter, 475 

Shops, Turkish, 315 

Sister of Charity, 313 

Southey, Robert. See Peninsular War. 

Sussex, his royal highness the Duke of, 
case of the children of ; a juridicial ex- 
ercitation, By Sir John Dillon, 500— 
severity of the royal marriage law, ib — 
results of it, 561—character of the Duke 
of Sussex, 562—his marriage, 563—ar- 
gumeut for its validity, 565—a special 
act of parliament recommended in tavour 
of the marriage, 569 

Songs, English, and other small Poems. 
By Barry Cornwall, 379—England sin- 
gulatly barren of song-writers, ib.—the 
composition of a good song difficult, 380 
— Mr. Cornwall's standard of excellence 
ia this department, ib.—notion of the 
perfection of a song, ib.—a catalogue of 
imperfections, 381—d scription of the 
Joyous feelings that spring in the hunter's 
breast, 382—stupid phrases, 383—an 
exile’s tarewe!ll to old England, ib,— 
verses upon a mother and child sleeping, 
ib.—the ‘* Poet's Song to his Wife,” 
384—a problem, 385—a phantasy, ib.— 
ballad intended to describe the return of 
a man-of-war from the scene of victory, 
386—the song of Babylon, 388—faulis 
which pervade this collection of sonys, 
389 

Swain, Charles. See Mind. 


¥ . 


Tinciure of Roses, receipt for making, 620 
True Nobility, id. 


U 


Union, the Birmingham, 424—address of, 
ib.—the Lill contended for by the people 
of England as an end, i).—expediency of 
the people using their rights indepen- 
dently, 425—remarks on the Birmingham 
council, ib,.—the Political Unions, 426— 
further reform, ib.—a prophetic warning, 
427—pledges sought or about to be sought 
from the candidates, 428 

United St»tes, history and topography of 
the. By John Howard Hinton, 347 an 
increasing umportaoce of the Federal 
Republic, ib.—:mprobability of the can- 
catures which the Halls aud the Trollopes 
have thought fit to draw of the American 
republicans, 348—the American cousti- 
tution a vigorous off shoot from our own, 
ib.—this work a perfect freedom from 
national partialities, ih—it presents in 
oue poitrait the colossal features of the 
republic, $49—the first volume dedicated 
to the history of the states, ih—the es- 
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cond volume occupied with the topogra- 


phy, ib.—general description of the United 
States’ territory, 350—means of cheap and 
expeditious transport, ib.— climate of the 
republic, ib.—its geological history ,351— 
prints of human feet in limestone, ib— 
extraordinary fact respecting living fossils, 
352—gold found in North and South 
Carolina, 353—Botanical productions of 
the r- public, ib.—richness and splendour 
of its own ornithological department, ib. 
—the marmot, 354—description of the 
mastodon, an immense creature, 355— 
merits aod defects of American agricul- 
ture, ib.—rapid increase in the population 
of the United States, 359—their political 
institutions and jurisprudence, ib.—cha- 
racter of the former, ib,—state of literature 
in the Union, 359—the two volumes a 
standard work of reference, 360 

United States, remarks on the Statistics and 
Political Institutions of the, with some 
observations on the Ecclesiastical system 
of America, her sources of revenue &c., 
347—this work written in a liberal and 
honest spirit, 361—his opening remarks 
sensible and judicious, ib,—real nature of 
the American republic, 362—general and 
local expenditure of the states, 363— 
application suggested of grants from gene- 
ral surplus revenue, ib. 


V. 


Vacuum Engine, discovered by Mr. Brown 
619 


Ww. 


Water oo, a poem. By Thomas Jackson, 
Esq. 301 

War of the Succession in Spain, History of. 
By Lord Mahon, 545—character of the 
work, its defective style, 546—instances 
of, 547—causes which produced the war 
of the succession in Spain, 548 —state of 
its fleet and army, ib.—expedition against 


Cadiz, 549—failure of the expedition 
550—capture of Gibraltar, ib.—portrait 
of Peterborough, ib.—capture of Barce- 
lona, 551—errors committed on all sides 
552—Philip retrieves his fortunes ia 
Castile, ib.—departure of Peterborough, 
554—the allies retreat to Valencia, i+, — 
unfortunate battle of Almanza, 555—ac- 
tive campaign of 1710, 556—little influ- 
ence which Madrid has ever exercised 
over Spain, 559—Lord Mahon’s maxims, 
id. 


Z. 


Zealand, (new) a narrative of a nine months’ 


residence in, in 1827. By Augustus 
Earle, 364,—a most extraordinary nar. 
rative of personal adventure, ib.—author 
arrives at the island of Tristan D’Acun- 
ha, ib.—description of, ib—the author 
left on the island, 365—personal his. 
tory of the settlers, ib.—the island filled 
with wild cats, 367—dangers of the 
coast, ib.—author’s account of his situ- 
ation and proceedings, ib—the albat- 
ross, 369—sublime scenery, ih,—sea- 
elephants, 370—curious phenomenon, 
how they can possibly exist on shore, ib. 
—anxiety of mind which the author suf- 
fered during his detention on the island, 
ib.—animals which frequent the beach, 
371—description of the penguin, ib— 
frugal table of the settlers, 372—the 
author at length enabled to get away from 
this miserable island, ib.—his voyage to 
New Zealand, 373—they still retain the 
horrid practice of cannibalism, 374— 
establishment at E. O. Racky, id—the 
Wesleyan missionaries, 375—hospitality 
of these Christian missionaries! 376— 
the New Zealand missions, ib.—author’s 
account of these costly impositions, ib,— 
Roman Catholic missionary establish. 
ments, 377—dances of the New Zealand- 
ers, 378—their art of tattooing, id. 
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Art. I, Eugene Walmer (continued).—IT. Bells.—III. The Love Letter.—IV. 
Diseases of the Mind.—V. Decline of Gretna Green.—VI. Hazlewood.—VII. 
The Cottage Girl—VIII. Miss Fanny Kemble’s Drama.—IX. London Fashions 
for the Month.—X. Parisian Fashions for the Month—XI. Description of the 
Engravings.—XII. A Peep at America.—XILI. Chit Chat. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Plate I. Fhe Cottage Girl—II. Ball Diess.—III. Evening Dress. Baek View.— 

IV. Evening Dress.—V. Evening Dress. 
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Published this Day, in 12mo, price 3s. bound, 


EDINBURGH ACADEMY LATIN DELECTUS ; with a copious 
Vocabulary. 


In making this selection, it has been the object of the Compiler to arrange a 
progressive series of interesting sentences from the Latin Classics, beginning with 
such as are short and simple, and gradually proceeding to those of greater length 
and difficulty. The longer prose extracts, which consist chiefly of maxims, anec- 
dotes, historical details, and descriptive pieces, have been arranged alternately 
with easy passages from the Poets, inclading many of the best of the Fables of 
Phedrus. 


The Vocabulary will be found to embrace all the words contained in the text, 
with an explanation of such expressions and clauses as are likely to impede the 
progress of the Pupil. 

Printed for Otiver & Boyp, Edinburgh; and Simpxin & Marsuatt, London. 


Of whom also may be had, 


1. EDINBURGH ACADEMY RUDDIMAN’s RUDIMENTS of 
the LATIN LANGUAGE, with Alterations and an Appendix. 3d Edit. 12mo, 
2s. 6d. bound. 

2, EDINBURGH ACADEMY RUDIMENTS of the GREEK 
LANGUAGE. 3d Edit. 12mo, 4s. bound. 

3. EDINBURGH ACADEMY GREEK EXTRACTS, chiefly from 
the Attic Writers; with a Vocabulary. 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 
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JUNE, 1832. 





THE LADIES’ CABINET. 


Just published, the first volume of 
THE LADIES’ CABINET OF FASHION, MUSIC, AND ROMANCE, 


which may be had in Six Monthly Numbers, price SIXPENCE each number, or 
neatly bound up in the Byron style, price 3s. 6d. 

The volume contains upwards of four hundred pages of miscellaneous matter, 
consisting of Original Romantic Tales, Dramatic Fragments. Poetry, Sketches of 
Society, of Natural History, of the Scenery and Manners of Foreign Countries, 
Table Talk, Notices of the Theatres and New Books, and accurate descriptions of 
the London and Parisian Fashions for each month. The Illustrations are, a beautiful 
vignette Title page ; six steel Engravings, executed in a superior style, and repre- 
seuting favourite landscapes and scenes of still life; six excellent wood cuts; 
twenty-four elegantly coloured plates of the Fashions which have prevailed during 
the last half year, and twenty-three pages of Original Music, adapted to songs 
written expressly for this work, 

Of a volume thus composed and embellished, the Publisher may be allowed to 
say, that even in these days of cheap literature, it is the cheapest work that has 
been yet produced. To the Fair, for whose instruction and amusement it is prin- 
cipally intended, he returns his most gratefui thanks for the very extensive patron- 
aze which it has already received, 

[illustrations fuily equal to those in some of the best of the Annuals, are already 
in the Engraver’s hands, for the succeeding Numbers, which may be had of all 
booksellers, on the first of each month, or bound up in a volume at the end of the 
year, as the Subscribers may prefer. 


London: G. Henderson, 2, Old Bailey. 





WASHINGTON IRVING’S NEW SKETCH BOOK, &c. 
Just published by Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, uniformly with the former series, 


1.—THE ALHAMBRA. 
By Georrrey Crayon. 


2.— LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AMERICAN LIFE. 
Edited by Mary Russect Mitrorp. 3 vols. 


3.—ADVENTURES ON THE COLOMBIA. 
By Ross Cox, Esq. New edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“ This Narrative engages the attention by the startling and interesting nature of 
the facts it discloses.”-— Times. 


4.—MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
By Mrs. Jameson. 2 vols. 
‘Written by one of the most elegant of our female writers—full of feeling and 
fancy—a true enthusiast with a glowing soul.”— Blackwood. 


Also, just ready, 
1.—THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


2.—The third volume in 8vo, (comprising the fifth and sixth vols. of the Paris 


edition) of the English Translation of the 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME JUNO! 
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This day is published, price 6s. 
THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XVIII. 


Contents.—I. The Reciprocity System.—IT. Letters of a German Prince.— 
Il. Foscolo and his Times —IV. Recent French Literature: The Hundred and 
One; Hugo’s Poems; Balzac’s Tales and Romances.—V. Theodosian Code — 
VI. Russian Poetry—VII. Quintana’s Spanish Biography.—VIIT. Penal Colo- 
nies.—IX. The Northern Runes.—X. Mimor French Theatre: Scribe and his 
Coadjutors.—XI. Prussian Commercial Policy — XII. Memoirs of Louis XVIII. 
—XITII. to XIX. Critical Sketches of French, German, and Italian Works.-— 
Miscellaneous Literary Notices from France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Switzer- 
land and Russia, and of Oriental Literary Intelligence, and List of the Principal 
New Works published on the Continent from January to April, 1832. 

Printed for Treuttel and Wiirtz, and Richter, 30, Soho Square; and Black, 
Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock Street: Of whom may be had the preceding 
Numbers—Price of Nos. I. to X. 7s. 6d. each, and of Nos. XI. to XVII. 6s. each; 
also, Nos. I. to X. of the Foreign Review, price 6s. each. 


DOUBLE PATENT 


PERRYIAN PEN. 


Tue flexibility of this entirely new instrument is so absolutely natural, that the 
action of the pen “in metal” can now no longer be distinguished from that of the 
goose-quill. Nor does this pen possess the property of durability in a less eminent 
degree than that of flexibility. Its construction is such that it accommodates itself 
to writers and writing of all descriptions.—The packets are of two sizes—the larger 
containing nine Pens, price 3s.; the smaller, four, price 1s. 6d. Also, the Office 
Pen, in packets of Nine, price 2s.; and the Varnished, in packets of Nine, price 1s. ; 
together with the Lithographic, Mapping, Drawing, and all other kinds of Perryian 
Pens, at the usual prices. To be had of all Stationers and Dealers in Metallic Pens, 
and at the Manufactory, No. 37, Red Lion Square, London. 








PART I. of the NEW SERIES of the POLAR STAR and EX- 
TRACTOR; enlarged and improved. A work whose cheapness has astounded the 
trade, and whose rich and solid stores of mingled information and recreative read- 
ing, will convey inexhaustible gratification and delight to every intelligent family 
and man of reading. 

Part 1. will appear with the Magazines on the 1st of June, price 2s., containing 
near four hundred closely printed columns of matter, (with new type), in a hand- 
some wrapper. 

Office, 1, Newcastle-street, Strand; and sold by Simpkin and Marshall ; and 
by all Booksellers and Newsmen throughout the kingdom. 





GRECIAN HOTEL, TAVERN, & COFFEE-HOUSE. GEORGE 
STRUTTON, late of the Grapes Tavern, Newgate-street, and Mitre Tavern, Flret- 
street, begs leave to announce to his friends and the public, that he has taken into 
partnership Mr. J. STONE, in conjunction with whom he has taken that Old ['sta- 
blished Hotel and Tavern, theGRECIAN COFFEE-HOUSE, Deverevux-Co' a1, 
Tempe, Stranp, where they have commenced business; and hope, by the 
assiduity to the comforts of their visitors and friends, combined with the most 
moderate charges consistent with the security of fair trade, to merit that support 
which G. STRUTTON has previously received, and for which he will ever feel 
most grateful. 

_STRUTTON and STONE, aware of the injury sustained by Gentlemen travel- 
ling, in consequence of ill-aired rooms and damp sheets, are determined to have 
this department of the Establishment most carefully attended to; and respectfully 
invite the support of their Commercial Friends, for whose accommodation a Room 
1s set apart, and to whose comforts and convenience the most unremitting attention 
shall be paid. 


N. B.—Warm and Cold Baths. 
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THE ATHEN ZUM. 
LONDON JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 


Che fine Arts. 
PRICE FOURPENCE. 





Tue ATHEN XUM ministers to no temporary passions or prejudices : it 
has no party politics, police reports, or other questionable attractions ; it 
is confined to subjects connected with Lirgrarure, Science, and Art 
—the chief agents of civilization: it must, therefore, do good to the extent ’ 
of its circulation ; and to extend its range of usefulness the Proprietors 
ventured, at the close of last year, on the bold and hazardous experiment 
of reducing the price from Eightpence to Fourrence. 

Their success has exceeded the most sanguine expectations. Notwith- 
standing the very large impression with which they began the current 
year, and in which full allowance was made for the supposed possible 
increase, such has been the influx of New Subscribers, and the demand 
for complete sets, that the Proprietors have been compelled to reprint rive 
Numbers since January—a circumstance, they believe, unprecedented in 
the history of periodical literature. 


THE ATHENZUM IS THE LARGEST LITERARY PAPER; it 
contains Reviews, with copious Extracts of all important New Works: 
[Between Ist of January and 29th of April, there appeared Reviews, with 
copious Extracts, of 154 volumes—many before the works themselves were 
issued to the public:—with short but sufficient criticisms on 300 other 
volumes). Reports (some exclusively and by authority), of all that 1s 
interesting in the proceedings of learned and scientific Societies, with 
abstracts of the more important papers. Authentic accounts of Scientific 
Voyages and Expeditions. Criticisms on art, (including the Series of 
Papers, entitled, “ Living Artists,” still publishing). Critical notices of 
all Exhibitions, New Prints, New Music, the Opera, Concerts, Theatres, 
&c., Biographical Notices of Distinguished Men, with Miscellanea— 
including all that is likely to interest the informed and intelligent ;— 4 
and (since January) Original Poems and Papers, by i} 











J. K. B. | RICHARD HOWITT 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM | MISS JEWSBURY i 
B.C, CHARLES LAMB t 
THOMAS CARLYLE THE AUTHOR OF,‘ LONDON IN THE OLDEN i 
THEAUTHOR OF THESCORNLAW RHYMES | TIME’ J 
REV. HOBART CAUNTER | J. HAMILTON REYNOLDS . 
CHARLES DANCE | LEITCH RITCHIE mM 
THE AUTHOR OF THE‘ DOMINIE’SLEGACY |THE LATE WILLIAM ROSCOE i 
THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD | THOMAS ROSCOE i 
JAMES EVERETT | THE AUTHOR OF THE‘ RENT DAY’ x 
THOMAS HOOD | REV. H. STEBBING j 
EDWARD HERBERT (of the London Ma- | THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘ HISTORY OF IRE- i 
gazine) | LAND’ 
T. K. HERVEY J. MACKAY witson, &c. &c. Xe. 


Published every Saturday morning, at 2, Catherine-street, Strand, 
London, and may be ordered of all Booksellers. 

In large towns Booksellers and Newsmen usually receive a weekly par- 
cel, and of all such the ArHrN&uM may be received weekly ; but for the 
convenience of persons residing in small towns, or abroad, the Weekly 
Numbers are re-issued every month, neatly stitched in a wrapper, and 
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FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 


PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY, THE ROYAL FAMILY, THE PRINCE AND PRINCESs 
ESTERHAZY, AND THE NOBILITY. 


WARRANTED PERFECTLY INNOCENT, yet possessing properties of sur- 
prising energy. It eradicates all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Spots, Redness, 
&c., gradually producing a delicate clear soft skin; transforms even the most 
Saliow Complexion into Radiant Whiteness, producing delicate 

WHITE NECK, HANDS, AND ARMS, 
and imparting a Beautiful Juvenile Bloom to the CompLexton. Successfully 
renders Harsh and Rough Skin beautifully soft, smooth, and even; imparts to the 
Face, Neck, and Arms, a healthy and juvenile bloom ; and to the Skin a pleasing 
Coolness, truly comfortable and refreshing. y) 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR is equally indispensable in the Nursery as at the 
Toilet. Perfectly innoxious, it is recommended by the first Physicians, to be used 
by the most delicate Lady or Infant with the assurance of safety and efficacy, 
possessing softening and healing properties, and giving, in cases of incidental 
inflammation, immediate relief. 

GENTLEMEN, whose Faces are tender after Shaving, will find it excellent 
beyond precedent, in ameliorating and allaying that most unpleasant sensation— 
the irritability in the skin. 

Sold in Half Pints at 4s. 6d. and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 


CAUTION. 

*,* To prevent Imposition, and by Authority of the Hon. Commissioners of 
Stamps, the Name and Address of the Proprietors is engraved on the Government 
Stamp affixed ou the Cork of each Genuine Bottle, 

* A, RowLaNpD & Son, 20, HATTON GARDEN.” 


TESTIMONIALS OF THE VIRTUES OF 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 


Tv Messrs. Rowland and Son. 

GENTLEMEN,—I with pleasure acknowledge the singular benefit I have received 
from your excellent Kalydor.—My face, which has been subject to inflammation 
and eruptions, is now restored, and my friends to whom I recommended it, give 
it their decided bai pray or: to send six bottles per bearer of this. 

remain, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 

Bognor, Sept. 17, 1827. A.H.S. 


—_——_----- 















































THE FIRST PRODUCTIONS IN THE WORLD, 


} ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 

The Original and Genuine, a Vegetable Production, possessing salubrious and 
wonderfully nutritive properties, which prevents the hair falling off, or turning 
grey, thickening, nourishing, and preserving it to the latest period of life, &c., and 
has the unequalled property of giving a most fascinating and delectable appearance 
to the hair.—Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., and 2ls. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Recommended by the most eminent of the faculty, as the mildest yet the most 
efficacious Dentifrice, that was ever discovered, forming an efficient Vegetable 
White Powder, composed of ingredients the most pure and rare, selected from 
Eastern svil, is a never failing remedy for every disease to which the Teeth and 
Gums are liable, and may be used with perfect confidence from infancy to old age; 
it completely eradicates all deleterious matter from the Teeth, firmly fixing them 
in their sockets, and ultimately realizing 
A BEAUTIFUL SET OF PEARLY TEETH! 

uperates on the Gums as an Anti-Scorbutic, restoring and sustaining their healthy 
appearance, and imparts Fragrancy to the Breath. In Boxes at 2s. 9d. each. 

Each Genuine Box has the Name and Address on the Government Stamp. 
A. R OW LA » « D I ' | 
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THE LADIES’ CABINET, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


This day is published, 

The First Number of the New Volume of the LADIES’ CABINET 
OF FASHION, MUSIC, AND ROMANCE, illustrated by a beautiful Steel En- | 
graving, a Vignette, Wood Cut, and Four Plates of the newest Fashion for July. | 
The Contents are more than usually interesting, consisting of a highly romantic 7 
Story, a variety of Prose and Poetical Composition, of a superior kind, a set of 
completely new Quadrilles, expressly composed for this Work, and a collection of 
shorter Articles, entirely original, among which are the following:—1. Table 
d’Hote. 2. Stanzas to an old Friend. 3. On Engraving. 4. Antipathies. 
6. Poetry of the Troubadours. 6. Language of Prayer. 7. Sketches of Natural 
History. 8. Humble Poetry. 9. London and Paris Fashions for the Month. 
10. At Home: &e. &c.—Price 6d. 

London: G. Henverson, 21, Old Bailey, Ludgate-hill, and all Booksellers. 
Also, the First Volume, bound in the Byron style, price 3s. 6d. 






























Under the superintendence of the Society for the diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
On Saturday, June 30, will be published. 


THE GALLERY of PORTRAITS, No. 11. Containing Flaxman, 
Copernicus, and Milton; with Memoirs. Imperial 8vo. price 2s. 6d. sewed. 

The BRITISH MUSEUM. Egyptian Antiquities; being Part XXXIILI. of 
the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Price 2s. sewed. Part XXXIV. 
completing the 17th volume, will be published July 15, when the volume may 
be had, bound in cloth, vrice 4s. 6d. 

The QUARTERLY JOURNAL of EDUCATION, No. VII. Price 5s. sewed. 

The PENNY MAGAZINE, Part III. for June. Price 6d. sewed. Ali the 
back numbers of the Penny Magazine are constantly kept on sale. 
London ; Charles Knight, 13, Pall-mall East. 
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THE TEA TRADE. 
This day is Published, in 8vo., price 5s., sewed, 


THE PAST and PRESENT STATE of the TEA TRADE of ENG- 
LAND, and of the CONTINENTS of EUROPE and AMERICA; and a Com- 
parison between the Consumption, Price of, and Revenue derived from, Tea, 
Coffee, Sugar, Wine, Tobacco, Spirits, kc. By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, 
late of H.M. Ships “ Leven” and “ Barracouta,” and Member of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, &c. 

London: Parbury, Ailen, and Co., Leadenhall-street. 














This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 


POPULAR ZOOLOGY : Comprising Memoirs and Anecdotes of the ut 
Quadrupeds, Birds, and Reptiles in the Zoological Society's Menagerie; with 
Figures of the more important and interesting. To which is prefixed, 

A DESCRIPTIVE WALK ROUND THE GARDENS. With illustrative 
Engravings. 

The whole forming an entertaining Manual of Natural History, and a complete 

Guide for Visitors. 

London: Printed for John Sharpe,—Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; Simpkin 
and Marshall, Stationers’-court; J. Andrews, Old Bond-street ; and N, Hailes, 
168, Piccadilly. 
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Albemarle-street. 
The Seventh Volume of Mr. Murray's first complete and Uniform Edi- 
tion of the WORKS of LORD DYRON, embellished with two Splendid Engrav- 
ings from designs by Turner, and a fac-simile of Lord Byxon’s original pencil- 
ling of one of his earliest poems, will be published on the first of July. 





Recently published, price 4s. 6d., Part I. of 
THE BYRON GALLERY ; a Series of Historical Embellishments to 


Illustrate the Porticat Works of Lorp Byron ; beautifully engraved from draw- 
ings and Paintings by the most celebrated Artists, and adapted by their size and 
excellence, to bind up with, and embellish every edition of Lorp Byron’s Works. 


A limited number of Proofs have been taken on Royal Quarto, Price, on plain 
paper, 6s.—India, 7s. 6d.—India, before the Letters, 10s. 6d. 


*e* From the unprecedented patronage bestowed upon the First Part of Tar 
Byron Gattery, the proprietors are anxious to ensure additional claims in their 
forthcoming Numbers, upon the approbation of the public ; and in order that the 
Engravers may do the utmost justice to the designs of those most distinguished 
Artists who are employed on the Work, it is resolved that the appearance of the 
Second Part shall be postponed to the 1st of August. 

Prospectuses with specimens of the Plates will be forwarded to country book- 
sellers, on application through their London agents. 


Published by Smith, Elder & Co., Cornhill. 





This day is published, in 12mo., price 4s. in cloth boards, 
NATURAL HISTORY of RELIGION; or, Youth armed against 


Infidelity and Religious Errors. 
By the Rev. R. TAYLOR, Curate of Hart, in the County of Durham 


*,* This very important and original work is divided into eight chapters, under 
the following heads :—The Deity—The Creation—The Human Soul—Man a fallen 
Creature—The Heathen World—The Plan of Redemption—The Personal History 
of Jesus Christ—Redemption. Its arguments will be most useful to all Christ- 
tian readers, and they will greatly assist the young Divine in explaining dif 
ficult passages of Scripture. The book indeed abounds with original views of the 
sacred volume. 


DOUBLE- 
PATENT 


PERRYIAN PEN. 


Tue flexibility of this entirely new instrument is so absolutely natural, that th® 
Ction of the pen “in metal” can now no longer be distinguished from that of the 
goose-quill. Nor does this pen possess the property of durability in a less eminent 
degree than that of flexibility. Its construction is such that it accommodates itself 
to writers and writing of all descriptions—The packets are of two sizes—the larger 
containing nine Pens, price 3s.; the smaller, four, price 1s. 6d. Also, the Office 
Pen, in packets of Nine, price 2s.; and the Varnished, in packets of Nine, price 1s. ; 
together with the Lithographic, Mapping, Drawing, and all other kinds of Perryian 
Pens, at the usual prices. To be had of all Stationers and Dealers in Metallic Pens, 
and at the Manufactory, No. 37, Red Lion Square, London. 
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SPLENDID SERIES OF 


Portraits, Landscapes, and Costumes, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN 


THE COURT MAGAZINE, | 


BELLE ASSEMBLEE. { 


Emprobed Series, 
EDITED BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


FROM JULY 1, WHICH COMMENCES THE NEW VOLUME. 
































Tats work, which addresses itself in a peculiar degree to the rank, fashion, and beauty of 
England, has already attained a high celebrity through its graphic embellishments, which, 
besides their acknowledged individual excellence, present the advantage of uniting to form a 
brilliant Collection of Portraits, representing the flower of the English Female Nobility. The 
success established through this feature of the work, has led to the intention now announced, 
of carrying the claims of “ The Court Magazine and Belle Assemblée” yet considerably further, 
by means of such improvements in the nature and style of its literature, as may place this essen- 
tial department on an equality,—in grace, spirit, and general attraction,—with the decorative 
portion of its contents. 


In order to give complete effect to this design, the most active exertions have been made, and 
the most liberal arrangements formed, so as to ensure contributions of a high order of talent; 
and it is with great satisfaction the Proprietors have tu state, that the Hon. Mrs. Norton has 
consented to undertake the superintendence of the Work. This intimation will be doubtless 
received as the fullest guarantee in favour of the future tone and character which will mark the 
literary contents of the work. 


It remains now to be stated that further important arrangements have been made to enrich 
the embellished portion of “ The Court Magazine, and Belle Assemblee,” by producing 
monthly, as early as the object can be realized, in addition to the Engravings which form the 


Portrait Gallerp of the female Pobilitp: 


A SPLENDID SERIES OF VIEWS FROM STEEL ENGRAVINGS, TO PRESENT A 


Landscape Gallerp of the Seats of the Hobilitp, 


From original Drawings by Wituiam DanieLL, Esq., Royal Academician, under whose super- 
intendence also, the Engravings will be produced. Appended to each of these picturesque 
representations will be a descriptive account, explaining its history in regular descent, and 
so every interesting tradition and legendary aneedote that may exist in connection 
with it. 

_ The greatest care and diligence will continue to be devoted to the object of furnishing the best 
illustrations and descriptions of 


English and foreign Female Costumes, 


which will, in future, be undertaken by Moe Marapan Carcon. A Critical History 
of the Literature of the Month, Music, the Drama, and the Arts, will also be given; with a 
Register of Events both at home and abroad. As many of these features are entirely new, it is 
intended to give an extra half sheet with each number, which will add nearly 100 pages tothe § 
yearly volumes. 

It is fully anticipated that, by means of these, and the previously announced alterations in 
the character and management of this work, it will assume a position superior to that held by 
any similar publication hitherta prgsented to the public. 
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FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 

WARRANTED PERFECTLY INNOCENT, yet possessing properties of sur- 
prising energy. It eradicates all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Spots, Redness, 
&e., gradually producing a delicate clear soft skin; transforms even the most 
Sallow Complexion into Radiant Whiteness, producing delicate 

WHITE NECK, HANDS, AND ARMS, 
and imparting a Beautiful Juvenile Bloom to the Comprexion. Successfully 
renders Harsh and Rough Skin beautifully soft, smooth, and even; imparts to the 
Face, Neck, and Arms, a healthy and juvenile bloom ; and to the Skin a pleasing 
Coolness, truly comfortable and refreshing. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR is equally indispensable in the Nursery as at the 
Toilet. Perfectly innoxious, it is recommended by the first Physicians, to be used 
by the most delicate Lady or Infant with the assurance of safety and efficacy, 
possessing softening and healing properties, and giving, in cases of incidental 
inflammation, immediate relief. 

GENTLEMEN, whose Faces are tender after Shaving, will find it excellent 
beyond precedent, in ameliorating and allaying that most unpleasant sensation— 
ne irritability in the skin. 

Sold in Half Pints at 4s. 6d. and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 
CAUTION. 

*,* To prevent Imposition, and by Authority of the Hon. Commissioners of 
Stamps, the Name and Address of the Proprietors is engraved on the Government 
Stamp affixed on the Cork of each Genuine Bottle, 

“ A, Row.Lannp & Son, 20, Hatton GARDEN.” 
TESTIMONIALS OF THE VIRTUES OF 
ROWLAND’S KALY DOR, 

To Messrs. Rowland and Son. 

GENTLEMEN,—I with pleasure acknowledge the singular benefit I have received 
from your excellent Kalydor.—My face, which has been subject to inflammation 
and eruptions, is now restored, and my friends to whom I recommended it, give 
it their decided approbation.—Please to send six bottles per bearer of this. 

I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 
Bognor, Sept. 17, 1827. A.H.S. 
Extract of a Letter from a Lady to her Friend. 


** You are sensible any thing that 1 consider will add to your comfort, I feel a pleasure 
in communicating. 


“* As you are going to travel, and knowing that you always suffer much from the burn- 
ing influence of the sun, take with you some of Rowraxp's Katypor, say two or three 
bottles. You will find it beneficial—l have proved tt by experience, and would not be 
without it whatever. It cools and refreshes the skin ; in short, I find it indispensable—a 
cojrect statement of its virtues is in the bills that are given with the bottles, 


THE FIRST PRODUCTIONS IN THE WORLD, 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 

The Original and Genuine, a Vegetable Production, possessing salubrious and 
wonderfully nutritive properties, which prevents the hair falling off, or turning 
grey, thickening, nourishing, and preserving it to the latest period of life, &c., and 
has the unequalled property of giving a most fascinating and delectable appearance 
to the hair.—Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Recommended by the most eminent of the faculty, as the mildest yet the most 
efficacious Dentifrice, that was ever discovered, forming an efficient Vegetable 
White Powder, composed of ingredients the most pure and rare, selected fron 
Eastern soil, is a never failing remedy for every disease to which the Teeth and 
Gums are liable, and may be used with perfect confidence from infancy to old age: 
it completely eradicates all deleterious matter from the Teeth, firmly fixing them 
in their sockets, and ultimately realizin 

A BEAUTIFUL SET OF PEARLY TEETH! 
operates on the Gums as an Anti-Scorbutic, restoring,and sustaining their heelthy 
appearance, and imparts Fragrancy to the Breath... In Boxes at 2s. 9d. eact 
Each Genuine Box has the Name and Address on the Government Siamp 
A Row ann & Son, 20, Hatton GARDEN. 
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THE LAST- NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, in 3 vols., 27s. boards, 
THE DOOMED. 


“ There are more fine passages in these volumes than would embellish a dozen 
novels.— Atheneum. 

“ This is a work of extraordinary power and deep interest.”-—L iterary Gazette. 

“« This work evinces talent of a high order ; the descriptive scenes abound with a 
vigour and energy that often excites our interest—our curiosity—our sympathy and 
admiration.” — Omnibus. 

“ This is a work of great talent, full of fine imagination and exquisite descrip- 
tion, and clearly proves that the author is possessed of the highest powers of mind 
by thus producing a work of such first-rate excellence."—Edinburgh Observer. 


Smith, Elder, & Co., Cornhill. 





STANDARD NOVELS, Vot. XVII. 


Complete in one volume, neatly bound and beautifully embellished, price 6s., 
with a new [ntroduction by the Author, 


THE PRAIRIE. 
By COOPER. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street ; of whom may be 


had, by the same Author, each complete in one volume, neatly bound 
and ilustrated, price 6s. 


THE SPY, a Tale of the Neutral Ground. 
THE PILOT, a Tale of the Sea. 
THE LAST of the MOHICANS, a Tale of America. 
THE PIONEERS, or the Sources of the Susquehanna, 





Works just published by Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 


I. 
A NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, in 3 vols., price 1/. tis 6d., 
EITZ-GEORGE. 
Smiles without mirth, and pastimes without pleasure, 
Youth without honour, age without respect. 
Byron's Marino Faliero. 

‘ There are scenes in it which must awaken attention and interest; tt is evidently 
written by a powerful and accustomed hand.’—Atheneum. 

‘ Fitz-George is a production of great talent.’— Weekly Dispatch. ts 

‘ The book is a very curious one; it is indeed a ramance of fashionable life, in 
which the hero is no other than he who was once ‘the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form.’’—Morning Herald. 

‘ If all novels were like this, they would soon be in the hands of philosophers 
as well as fashionables.’— True Sun. 

‘ The whole book abounds with the most stirring interest.’-— National Omnibus. 

‘ Should a library be formed in Buckingham Palace, these volumes should have 
a shelf in it to themselves.’— Bell’s New Weekly Messenger. nl 

‘ It wili revive many curious and memorable events of the late reign. — Sunday 
Times. 

If. 
In 1 vol. 8vo., price 10s. 6d., with a View of the Gorge of Orsomarzo, 


CALABRIA ; during a Military Residence of Three Years. In a Series 
of Letters. By a General Officer of the French Army. From the Original 
Manuscript. " 

‘We regard this work as most important addition to our knowledge of one of 
the most extraordinary districts in the civilized world ; and we prognosticate it will 
afford high satisfaction to readers in general.’— The Metropolitan, June. 

See also Morning Chronicle, &c. &c. &e. 
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III. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo, neatly bound, price 6s. 6d. 


LECTIONES LATINA‘: or Lessons in Latin Literature: being a 
choice Collection of amusing and instructive Pieces, in Prose and Verse. Selected 
from the most celebrated Latin Authors. In Four Parts. 

Part I. An interlinear, literal, and free translation. 

Part If. A Poetic translation, and an ordo with a literal translation. 

Part III. The original Latin, and an ordo with a literal translation. 

Part IV. A translation of the most difficult words and phrases. 
Preceded by an Introductory Grammar, and interspersed with various Grammatical 
Notes, and other Explanations. Adapted for Schools and private studeuts. By 
J. ROWBOTHAM, F.R. A.S., London; author of German Lessons, Grammar, &c. 

“‘ As a Latin Grammar and General Instructor, it seems to us a most intelligent 

and efficient rudimental work, and in every way worthy of its author, who is so 
well known as an excellent grammarian in foreign languages.” —Morning Herald. 


IV. 
Just published, in a neat pocket volume, price 8s. in cloth, with Plates of 50 rare 
and curious Coins, 


A NUMISMATIC MANUAL; or, Guide to the Study of Greek, 
Roman, and English Coins. In this volume will be found, a condensation of 
the works of Snelling, Folkes, Pinkerton, Ruding, Cardonnel, Simon, Mionnet, &c., 
with such corrections as time and experience have proved necessary. The whole is 
interspersed with notices of the prices at which some of the rarest coins have been 
sold Selene last 5 years. By J. Y. AKERMAN. 

* All who are curious in ancient coins and medals, are recommended to possess 


themselves of this little book. The engravings are very curious and elegant.— 
Weekly Dispatch, Feb. 12. 


V. 

EMIGRATION TO THE CANADAS.—In one thick Volume, 
with a Map, price 8s., in cloth; compiled from original Documents furnished by 
Joun Gat, Esq., late Resident Agent of ‘“* The Canada Company,” and now of 
** The British American Land Association,” and from other authentic sources : 

The Canapas, comprehending a variety of Topographical Reports respecting the 
quality of the Soil, in the different districts, with the fullest general information for 
Emigrants, Colonists, and Capitalists. 

By ANDREW PickKEN. 

** Such a work, embracing, as it does, the whole subject required to be investigated, 

cannot fail to be eminently useful; and it deserves also to be remarked, that its utility is 


very greatly enhanced by an excellent Map of Upper and Lower Canada.”— Morning 
Advertiser, 


“* There is a great deal of valuable information derived from unpublished official docu- 


ments, and from private sources :—we would recommend every intended emigrant to find 
a place for it.”-— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


VI. 
PICKERING’S INQUIRIES OF AN EMIGRANT ;—being 
the actual Journal of an Engiish Farmer, from 1824 to 1830, with additions by the 
Author to 21st of March, 1832, through the United States and Canada, with a view 
to settle as an Emigrant. Fourth Edition, 4s.; or with a Map, 5s. 


‘* Mr. Pickering’s narrative is that of a sensible and observant English Farmer: it is 
written in a plain style, and shews a decided honesty of intention.” —Farmer’s Journal. 





MISS EDGEWORTH’S TALES AND NOVELS, IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
WITH SUPERB ENGRAVINGS. 

On the Ist of July will be published, Volume 3, being the second and concluding 

Volume of MORAL TALES, price 5s., uniform in size and appearance with the 


Waverley Novels and Lord Byron’s Life and Works. To be completed in 
Eighteen Monthly Volumes, 


"THE TALES and NOVELS of MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


The Drawings to illustrate this attractive Edition of the most engaging writer of 
the age, are wholly by Harvey, and engraved by Charles Rolls, Goodall, i. Robin- 
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son, Bacon, &c., in the most finished style of excellence; each volume to contain a 
Frontispiece and Vignette; and the work will be bound in a cloth manufactured 
and embossed for the purpose, and lettered in gold. 


*.* The whole of the works have undergone a careful revision and correction by 
the Author. 


> The following Testimonials of the Periodical Press have been selected to 


show the universal approbation given to this beautiful Edition of Miss Edgeworth’s 
Works: — 


‘« Here is the first number of an undertaking, which, if it do not command a popularity 
at least equal in extent to that of any of the similar undertakings now in progress, will not 
be treated as its surpassing merits and attractions deserve. Miss Edgeworth’s Tales are 
not merely unique in their kind, but they are unequalled in their moral value and utility, 
The Scotch Novels are glorious productions; but we doubt if they have done the good 
that Miss Edgeworth’s have, except in so far as relates to the delight they have caused, 
and which we fully admit to be a most unequivocal good, and one of a high quality, 
What we mean is that little knowledge was ever acquired from the Scotch Novels, except 
of that general kind whose results are general also, They make us wiser and better, and 
consequently — but they do not teach us to ponder on our actual position in the 
actual world, and act upon the results of the self-knowledge, or knowledge of the world 
thus acquired. Now Miss Edgeworth’s Novels do this, and to more various and important 
effect than any other existing productions of a similar character. We have no hesitation, 
therefore, in placing this elegant, yet cheap, reprint of Miss Edgeworth’s Works at the 
very head of those undertakings of a similar form and object which the present passion for 
cheap literature has called forth.” —Court Journal, April 28, 1832. 

‘ If any author or authoress deserves to be reprinted in a lovely form, illustrated with 
plates, and adorned with fancy binding, it is the charming instructress of our youth, the 
great promoter of education, the friend and benefactor of Ireland, The shea of this 
republication reflects credit on Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock ; and it is impossible to find 
fault with the execution. Gratitude for the instruction and delight we have derived from 
these volumes, prompts us to repay some portion of our debt, by a more solid mark of 
attachment than this poor notice. The time, however, may come, Now, at least, it is 
best to announce to all that part of the public who love to see truth and fiction amalga- 
mated in the closest and most pleasing on that they may procure the works of Maria 
Edgeworth in small and beautiful monthly volumes, at the price of five shillings each.” — 
Spectator, April 21,{1832. 

‘* All the cheap publications are not mischievous or worthless. Nobody, we suppose, 
who has any pretensions to sense or taste, will dispute the value of the writings of Miss 
Edgeworth,—writings of which a great master (Sir Walter Scott) has said, that he should 
think it ‘ presumption to hope to emulate the rich humour, the pathetic tenderness, 
and admirable tact which pervade them.’ This praise is not undeserved, as any intelligent 
person who has read ‘ Castle Rankrent’, ‘ Ennui,’ ‘ Ormond,’ and the ‘ Absentee,” will 
allow without hesitation, Some of her English Tales, (such as ‘ Leonora,’ and ‘ Belinda,’ 
and ‘ Patronage,’) abound in just observation and in spirited sketches of character and 
manners; but they fall far short of that animated but most accnrate delineation,—that 
keen but most benignant sagacity,—that rich but never extravagant humour,—that affect- 
ing but never exaggerating pathos, which characterize all her portraits of Irish life. 
Here she is unrivalled, and will probably continue so, for it is difficult to conceive such 
various qualifications again combined in one person. These distinguished works are now 
in a course of cheap publication, at the rate of five shillings a volume, each volume contain- 
ing as much matter as in all previous editions has been sold for twelve shillings or fifteen 
shillings.—Times, May 24, 1832. 

*« One of the most beautiful volumes we have seen: paper, print, binding, all of the 
best quality, and in the finest taste, and the work illustrated by Harvey, who, as a book 
illustrator, hardly needs our good word. The work is to be completed in eighteen monthly 
volumes, and a very complete work it will be; cheap enough for the deal shelves of the 
mechanic, and handsome enough for the boudoir of a lady.”’"— Atheneum, April 28. 

** Of all the re-publications which the combined exertions of artists, publishers, printers, 
and binders are now making, we anticipate for nove a better reception than for the present 
series. In externals it vies with the best of its precursors ; and in ‘ that which passeth 
show,’ the combination of good sense, utility, entertainment mixed with instruction, and 
an untiring endeavour to make us all wiser, better, and happier, where are we likely to find 
eighteen volumes to compare with those of Miss Edgeworth ?”"—Tatler. 


On the 1st of August, Vol. I. of Popular Tales, with exquisite Engravings by 
H. Robinson and Edw. Goodall. 


London: Printed for Batpwin and Crapock, Paternoster-row, and other 
Proprietors . 
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Works recently published by SMITH, ELDER, awn Co. 65, Cornhill. 


In two vols. foolscap 8vo. Price 14s. cloth extra, 


The RECORDS of aGOOD MAN’S LIFE. By the Rev. Cuarues 
B.Tayter, M.A, author of * A Fireside Book,” “May You Like it,” &c. 


“An elegantly written and entertaining work, in which a spirit of true piety 
breathes through every page; and whilst the innocent recreation of the reader is 
amply consulted, his motives to yirtue and morality receive an additional stim- 
ulus.”—Monthly Review. 

“‘ We do believe this work is calculated to do much good.” —Literary Gazette. 

“¢ We earnestly recommend this work to the attentive _— of every religious 

rson and of every one who wishes to be religious.”—Dispatch. 

‘«« There is not a word in these volumes which does not come from a pure and 
gentle, a refined and elegant, a fervent and pious spirit; there is not a word in 
them which is not dictated by a sincere and earnest desire to forward the cause of 
the Gospel, and to urge the necessity of its momentous truths on the heart.”— 
British Magazine. - 


A VOLUME of SERMONS. By the Rev. Cuarues B. Tayuer, M.A. 
Second Edition, demy 12mo. Price 5s. boards. 

“ Well meriting a high rank among the pious labours of the ministry, is this 
simple, but admirable volume; directed to instruct and improve even the most 
ignorant ; while it reflects lustre on the Christian motives of its amiable author, 
it at the same time does honour to his talents.”—Literary Gazette. 


Ill. 
In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. neatly bound in cloth; 7s. 6d. bound in silk, 
with gilt edges ; or 9s. elegantly bound in morocco, the sixth edition of 


The RECTORY of VALEHEAD. By the Rev. R. W. Evans. 


“ Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume. [m- 
— with the genuine spirit of Christianity; adi ry, as it'were, of the feeli gs, 

opes, and sorrows of a family,—it comes home to all, either in sympathy or 
example. It is a beautiful picture of a religious household, influencing to excel- 
lence all within its sphere. We believe no young person could read this work, 
and not be the better for its pious and touching lessons. It is a page taken from 
the book of life, and eloquent with all the instruction of an excellent pattern: it 
is a commentary on the affectionate warning —‘ Remember thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.’ 

*< We have not, for some time, seen a work we could so deservedly praise, or 
conscientiously recommend.” — Literary Gazette. 


IV. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. Price10s. 6d. boards. 


The CHURCH of GOD, ina Series of Sermons. By the Rev, Rose®t 
Witson Evans, Fellowof Trinity College, Cambridge. 

V. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, Price 10s. 6d. boards, illustrated by a Map a d Pilates, 


A SIX WEEKS’ TOUR in SWITZERLAND and FRANCE. Giving 
a General’ Description of the Country, an accurate account of the different Routes, 
and affording every necessary Information for the guidance of future Travellers. 
By the Rev. Wittiam Lippiarp, author ofa Metrical Tale of Switzerland, &c. &c. 


‘VI. 
Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. bound, cloth extra, 
The VILLAGE POORHOUSE. By a Counrry Cvurare. 


‘This unpretending little volume deserves a place with Goldsmith’s pathetic 
* Deserted Village.’ It is calculated, perhaps, to be of more real service to the 
poor than that justly celebrated production, since the scenes it describes are not 
imaginery—they are true pictures of the actual state of society in too many parts 
of this island. Most heartily do we recommend ‘The Village Poorhouse’ to the 
perusal of the Public at large, as a humane, enlightened, and highly poetical 
production.’— Dispatch. 
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THE LADIES’ CABINET. 


Contents of the Number for August. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: Prate I. My Sister! II. Vignette Woodcut, Hermione 
Dancing. III. Four Plates of Coloured Fashions for August.—Art. 1, The 
Curate’s Story. 2. The Voice of the Hermit. 3. Sun Dials. 4. Sketches in 
Natural History. 5. The Mother’s Lament. 6. Curiosities of Art. 7. The Vil- 
lage Patriot. 8. Romances of the Trouveres. 9. My Sister! 10. The Haunted 
Chamber. 11. The Drama. 12. AtHome. 13. London and Parisian Fashions 
for August. 14. Song Set to Music. 


The Ladies’ Cabinet may be looked upon as a SEMI-ANNUAL, 
as well as a Monthly Publication, making its appearance in a form at once so cheap 
and convenient, as to be accessible to all the educated classes of female society. 


Copies of the Semi-Annvuat, Lapres’ Casinet or Fasnion, Music, anp 
Romance, from Januafy to June, 1832, may be had of the Publisher in Six 
Monthly Numbers, price Sixpence each Number, or of the Six Numbers bound up 
together in the Byron Style, price 3s. 6d. 


The following are the Contents of the Number for July, being the First Number of 
this Sem1-Annvuat from July to December, 1832: 

Intustgations: Prare I. The Deserted Villagers. II. Vignette Woodcut. 
IIf. Four Coloured Plates of Fashions for July.x—Arrt. 1. The Marquis’s Story. 
2. Stanzas to an Old Friend. 3. The Ladies’ Cabinet Quadrilles. 4. On Engra- 
ving. 5. Antipathies. 6. Poetry of the Troubadours. 7. Language of Prayer. 
8. Sketches of Natural History. 9. Humble Poetry. 10. The Deserted Villagers. 
11. London and Parisian Fashions for July. 12. At Home. 
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Opinions of the Public Press upon the LADIES’ CABINET. 


This little Publication may be well ranked among the literary curiosities of the 
day. We have seen this handsome work, and have great pleasure in asserting that, 
notwithstanding its cheapness, it is not like an inferior and gaudy trinket, showy 
and worthless; but a genuine gem, richly set, and well deserving a place on the 
tables of the British fair.’— York Courant. 

“ This gem is as clever and as sprightly as usual.—A favourite amongst the ladies.” 


—Cumberland Packet. f 
‘« A cheap and elegant little periodical, published monthly.— Taunton Courier. | 
“ This is an elegant little periodical, redolent of music, love, and romance, a 


union of the ever-changing fashions, light, lively, and sylph-like. It is ag a book 
for the fair, being in all points their fac simile, —veering about from smiles to tears, 
from grave to gay, from fashion to sentiment, from foiJy to wisdom, with all their 
characteristic playfulness. It aboundsfin engravings, steel, wood, and coloured, and 
is altogether a perfect bijou of its kind. We have not seen a single bad plate in it, 
which is saying much for a periodical so exceedingly low priced. The original arti- 
cles are written in a light, easy, and graceful style.”— Drakard’s Stamford News. 
“ This is, without exception, the cheapest periodical of the day. The articles 
are interesting, amusing, and instructive; and are written in a style which would 
not disgrace our best periodicals.—There are some pretty novels—eketches of 
natural Tistory—siscellnise—and select poetry.”"— New Entertaining Press. 


MONTIILY REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


“ One of the miracles of the age.”— Monthly Review. 

“ We have before us the number of this periodical for June, 1832. It contains 
good engravings of costumes, and has some exceedingly pretty stories. ‘ Eugene 
Walmer’ is very interesting, as is ‘ The Midsummer Nigbt’s Dream.’ The anicle of 
fashions for the month is, we should suppose, very important to those who are 
devoted to the decoration of the ‘ external.’””"— Dublin Times §& Morning Post. 

“ Some of the sketches are evidently the productions of men, who are well versed 
in the craft of composition ; and many of the articles are characterized by a play- 
ful and good-humoured raillery. The ‘Cabinet’ encloses a few poetical gems, 
and the London and Parisian fashions, with illustrative embellishments.”—Maid- 
stone Gazette. 

“ An elegant, cheap, and clever magazine.”— Derbyshire County Advertiser. 

“ It is not often that we have seen this little work, but when set beside other 
publications of much higher price, it will bear an honourable comparison. The 
number of emhellishments, the neatness of the work itself, and above all, the inter- 
est of the contents, make this one of the most elegant periodicals that could have 
been selected for the service of the fair."—The Tyne Mercury. 


G. Henderson, 2, Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, and sold by all booksellers. 





GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS ON A NEW PLAN. 


A second edition, in royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. neatly bound and lettered, embellisiied 
with numerous engravings, illustrating Manners, Customs, and Curiosities. 


RUDIMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY ; Designed to Assist the 
Memory by Comparison and Classification. By W. C. WoopsaincGe, A.M. 

The Geography is accompanied by an Atlas, exhibiting, in connexion with the 
Outlines of Countries, the prevailing Religions, Forms of Government, degrees of 
Civilization, the comparative size of Towns, Rivers, and Mountains; and the 
Climates and Productions of the Earth. In royal 4to., coloured, 8s. half bound. 

This Atlas has been compiled from the best authorities, and contains all the late 
Discoveries of Parry, Weddell, Denham, and Clapperton. 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





ANTI-PAPAL SPIRIT of the ITALIAN CLASSICS. 
Just published, in one vol. 8vo. price 16s., 
SULLO SPIRITO ANTI-PAPALE CHE PRODUSSELA 


RIFORMA, e sulla Segreta Influenza ch’ Esercito nella Letteratura d’Europa, e 


Specialmente d'Italia, come Risulta da Molti suoi Classici, massime da Dante, 
Petrarca, Boccacio, 


Disquisizioni di GABRIELE ROSSETTI, 
Professore di Lingua e Litteratura Italiana nel Collegio del Re in Londra. 
Treuttel and Co., 30, Soho Square. 





EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 110, is just Published, 6s. 


Contents :—I. Palgrave’s Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth. 
—II. Corn Law Rhymes ; and other Poems, by the Author of the former.—III. 
Political Condition of the Italian States —IV. Landers’ Voyage and Discoveries 
on the Niger.—V. Recent Commercial Policy of Britain.—VI. Inglis’s Spain in 
1830; Present State and Prospects of that Country.—VII. Dr. Thomson’s Life and 


Writings of Cullen.—VIII. The Americans and their Detractors ; Mrs. Trollope’s 
Manners of the Americans. &c.—IX. Tax on Policies of Insurance.—X. Rosetti 


on the Anti-Papal Spirit of the Italian Classics—XI. Dumont’s Recollections of 
Mirabeau ; the French Revolution. 


Longman and Co., London; and A. Black, Edinburgh. 
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Just published, in 8vo. 16s. boards. 

HISTORY of CHARLEMAGNE; with a Sketch of the State 
and History of France, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Rise of the 
Carlovingian Dynasty. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 

London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 

“ Filled to overflowing with erudition; the facts are carefully sifted, and cor- 
rectly stated. It displays talent of a very high order, and supplies an important 
desideratum in English literature. We congratulate our author, with great truth, 
as we do it with great pleasure, on the talent with which he has performed his 
task.” — Atheneum. 

“This life is but the beginning of a great undertaking; and we cannot give 
Mr. James higher praise than when we say, we do not wish more than that the 
work should continue as it has commenced.”— Literary Gazette. 











In 2 vols. 8vo, the third edition, with 24 characteristic sketches, 21s. in cloth. 


THE DOMESTIC MANNERS of the AMERICANS. By 


Mrs. Frances TROLLOoPeE. 


“ This is exactly the title page we have long wished to see, and we rejoice to 
say that, now that the subject has been taken up, it is handled by an English lady 
of sense and acuteness, who possesses very considerable power of expression, and 
enjoyed unusually favourable opportunities for observation.”—Quarterly Review, 
No. 93. 

** Lively, pleasant, gossiping.”—Literary Gazette, March 24th. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
Of whom may be had, 

SKETCHES of PORTUGUESE LIFE, MANNERS, COSTU ME, and CHA- 

RACTER. With 20 coloured plates, 8vo. 16s. 





COMPLETION OF BRIIISH INDIA, 
Being No. VIII. of the 
EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 


Published this day, 5s. cloth boards, the Third Volume of 

HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of BRI- 
TISH INDIA, from the most Remote Period to the Present Time. 

By Hugh Murray, Esq., F.R.S.E.; James Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.E. and M.W.S.; 
R. K. Greville, LL.D; Professor Jameson; Whitelaw Ainslie, M.D., M.R.A.S., 
late of the Medical Staff of Southern India; William Rhind, Esq., M.R.C.S. ; 
ee Wallace ; and Captain Clarence Dalrymple, Hon. East India Company's 

ervice. 

The First Volume contaius an Account of the Natural Features of the Country, 
—the Knowledge of India among the Ancients—the Early Portuguese and English 
Voyages—the Revolutions in the Mogul Empire—and the Conquest of the Car- 
natic by the British. 

The Secend Volume continues a Narrative of the Conquests made by Britain 
down to the complete Establishment of her Power in India. It concludes also an 
Account of the Social State of the Hindoos, their Mythology and Literatare—the 
British Government and British Society in India—the Missionary Labours—the 
Natural Productions of the Soil—the Industrial Pursuits and Manufactures of the 
Inhabitants, together with very full Details respecting the Commercial Intercourse 
with this Country. 

The Third Volume, which concludes the work, embraces [\lustrations of Indian 
Zoology—Botany—Climate—Geology — Mineralogy —and Hydrography :— also 
Medical Observations—an Account of the Hindoo Astronomy—the Trigonome- 
trical Surveys—and the Navigation of the Indian Seas. 

Illustrated by a Map constructed for the Work, and Twenty-six Engravings 
:; by Branston. 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
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Just published, Volume the First, price 30s., bound and lettered, 
OF THE 


CYPLOPZEDIA OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 


EDITED BY 
J. FORBES, M.D.F.R.S., Physician to the Chichester Infirmary, &.; ALEX. 
TWEEDIFE, M.D., Physician to the London Fever Hospital, &c.; J. CONOLLY, 
M.D., late Professor of Medicine in the London University, &c. 


London: Snerwoop, Gitsert, and Prrer, Batpwin and Crapock, and 
Wuitraker, Treacuer, and Co. 





The Proprietors consider that the following Table of Contents, o 
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best explain the nature and objects of the Work 
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In 12mo, the 5th Edition, newly arranged, and much improved, with new 
Set of Engravings, 6s. 6d. 


SYLLABIC SPELLING; or, a Summary Method of Teaching 
Children to Spell and Read with facility and pleasure. By Mrs. WILLIAMS. 

N. B. This Edition contains a variety of Testimonials in favour of the System, 
from some of the most respectable elena of the English Language, as well as 
from several Parents, whose Children (amused and interested by this novel Mode 
of Instruction) have learned in the course of a very few months to read correctly, 
and with perfect ease, the longest and most difficult words. 

“ The object of the useful little book before us is to reduce the difficulties of 
learning to read, and the author sets about the task in a way that entitles her to the 
thanks of all mankind. Her book is a Primer; but the child will want no other 
book-—for when this is properly thumbed, the pupil will be able to read the Ency- 
clopedia through aloud.”—Spectator. 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


By the same Author, 
CONVERSATIONS on ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Fourth Edition, 5s. 





New Works, just Published by Henry Cotsurn and Ricuarp Bentiey, New 
Burlington Street, in 2 Vols. 8vo, with Plates, 


EXCURSIONS IN INDIA, 
By Capt. Tuomas Skinner, of the 31st Regt. 


Comprising a Walk over the Himalaya Mountains to the Sources of the 
Jumna and the Ganges. 


“ Wherein of antres vast and deserts wild, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heav’n, 
It was my hint to speak.” 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of a WOMAN of FASHION, 


including Anecdotes of all the Principal Personages at the Courts of England and 
France, in 1814 and subsequent Years. 2 Vols. 


FROISSART AND HIS TIMES. 
By the late Barry St. Lecer. 3 Vols. 


‘¢ It is a real service to literature to render the animated and picturesque narra- 
tives of Froissart (whose writings may truly be characterized as the Romance of 
History) familiar to the public generally.”——Globe. 


THE PASTOR'S FIRESIDE. 


By Miss Jane Porter. 
Neatly bound and beautifully embellished, price 6s., forming the Eighteenth Vol. 
of “ The Standard Novels,” (to be completed in 2 Vols.) 


Also just ready, 


MEMOIRS OF SIR DAVID BAIRD, G.C. B. 


Together with his Correspondence with the most celebrated Military Characters of 
the Day. 2 Vols. 8vo, with Portrait and Maps. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 
By an Experiencep SportTsMAn. 
The 3rd Vol. of the Encrisn Transiation of 


MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS. 
Comprising the entire Fifth and Sixth Volumes of the Paris Epition. 
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On the ist of July was Published, embellished with finely engraved Portraits of 
Lavy Wicram and Parincess Esteruazy, and several coloured Costumes, 


THE COURT MAGAZINE, No.1. 


EDITED BY THE HONOURABLE MRS. NORTON. 
Containing Original Contributions by 








Miss Fanny Kemble. Viscount Castlereagh. Lord Nugent. 

C. Macfarlane, Esq. Mrs. Price Blackwood. Lord Newark. 

T. Roscoe, Esq. Tyrone Power, Esq. Rev. H. Caunter. 

Mrs. Norton. P. Purke, Esq. Miss A. C..Wigram. 

No. II. for August, and No. III. will include Papers by 

Theodore Hook, Esq. Lord Morpeth. Napoleon Buonaparte (origi- 
The late Thos. Sheridan, Esq. | Mrs. Norton, nal Letters to Marshal Ney). 
Mrs. Shelly, Author of Lord Nugent. Sheridan Knowles, Esq. 

** Frankenstein.” The late4.Taylor,Esq. | Lord Newark. 
Mrs. Lee, late Miss Bowdich. | Mrs. Trollope. 


Supplied by every Bookseller in the United Kingdom, monthly, price 3s. 6d. 
Just completed, 
THE BIBLICAL CABINET ATLAS, 


(Uniform with the GzocRapHicaL ANNUAL.) 

Containing finely executed Engravings on Steel, by Starling, of all the Trines 
and Countries mentioned in Sacred History; with Pians of the City of Jeru- 
saLem and the Tempe; and a New Genera. InpDeEx, upon a most extensive and 
improved Plan, exhibiting, at one view, all that is Geographically and Historically 
interesting in the Holy Scriptures. 

‘This beautiful publication is executed in a style of engraving beyond which, 
we suppose, art cannot go. It is the more acceptable, as charts of the countries 
mentioned in the Bible have hitherto been either very incorrect, or, if well executed, 
inaccessible to the public, on account of their enormous prices.” — Monthly Review. 

“ We are pleased toadd our most unequivocal commendation of this very useful 
publication.— Christian Remembrancer. 


Price, plain, 18s. bound ; finely coloured, 21s.; im morocco, 3s extra. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL —1832. 
Containing 100 Steel Engravings by Starling. 

“Of all the Annuals, this is unquestionably the most useful. It is one of the 
most delightful books that can be given or reeeived at a season of the year when to 
make a present becomes a sort of duty.”—-New Monthly Magazine. 

“This beautiful and most useful little volume isa perfect picture of elegance.” — 
Literary Gazette. 

Price, plain, 18s. bound; finely coloured, 21s.; in morocco, 3s. extra. 


Uniform with the Wavetiey Nove ts. 
This day is Published, at only 6s. per Volume, neatly bound, a complete and uniform 
Edition of the Four Series of 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


1. ENGLAND. By Henry Neere. From the Norman Conquest to the Refor- 
mation. 3 vols. 18s. 
2. FRANCE. By Lerrcn Ritcure. From the the time of Charlemagne to the 
Reign of Louis XIV. 18s. 
3. ITALY. By Cuarctes Macrarzane. From the Lombard Epoch to the Seven- 
teenth Century. 3 vols. 18s. 
4. SPAIN. By M. Truesa. From the time of Roderic to the Seventeenth 
Century. 3 vols. 18s. 
These Works illustrate the Romantic Annals of every Age between the Periods 
above mentioned, and comprise also a short History of each Country. 
‘The plan of this work is novel, and of a very interesting description.— Times. 


Printed for Epwarp Butt, New Public Subscription Library, 26, Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square; sold also by Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Agents for 
Scotland; Mr. Cumming, Dublin; and every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 
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Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
On Tuesday, July 31, will be published, 
THE GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. No. ILI. Containing 
Boyle, Turenne, and Watt, with Memoirs, Imperial 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. sewed. 
The BRITISH MUSEUM: Egyptian Antiquities; being Part XXXIV. of the 


Library of Entertaining Knowledge, completing the 17th Volume. Price of the 
Part, 2s. sewed; of the Volume, 4s. 6d. bound in cloth. 


The PENNY MAGAZINE, Part IV. for July. Price 6d. sewed. 
Numbers of the Penny Magazine are constantly kept on sale. 


Also, lately published, 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, No. VII. Price 5s. 
sewed. 


All the back 


~ London: CHartes Kyicar, 13, Pall-Mall East. 





ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Persons assured for the whole term of Life in Great 
Britain or Ireland respectively, will have an addition made to their Policies every 


seventh year, or an equivalent reduction will be made in the future payments of 
Premium, at the option of the Assured. 


The following TABLE shews the TOTAL ADDITIONS made to Life Policies 





for 1,0001., effected in London or through an Agent in Great Britain, which had 


been in force for the Fourteen Years ending at CARISTMAS, 1830. 








6 Sum , Age at com- | Amount added payable 
© assured Anagal Premium. nade at the Party's death, 
(>) 

A £1000 | £21) 15| 10 20 £239 

- 1000 24 0} 10 25 236 

2S 1000 26 | 14 2 30 244 

- 1000 29; 18| 4 35 256 

3 1000 33} 19] 2 40 278 

s 1000 38 | 19 2 45 304 

FA 1000 45 6 8 50 340 

‘3 1000 53 3 4 55 382 

2 1000 63 | 13 4 60 449 





























EQUIVALENT REDUCTIONS have been made in the future Payments of 
Premium, where the parties assured have desired to have the Amount of Surplus 
Premiums so supplied. 

THE NEXI VALUATION will be made at Christmas, 1837, and Policies 
effected before that date will participate in proportion to the time they may then 
have been in force. 


THE COMPANY PURCHASE THEIR POLICIES at an equitable value. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—In addition to the benefit of the late Reduction in 
the Rates of Premiums, this Company offers to assurers the advantage of the pay- 
ment of Rent of Buildings rendered untenantable by Fire. 


The Company’s Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office in London, or of 
any of the Agents in the Country, who are authorized to report on the appearance of 
Lives proposed for Assurance. 


Cheapside, London, HENRY DESBOROUGH, 
23 July, 1832. Secretary. 
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FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 

WARRANTED PERFECTLY INNOCENT, yet possessing properties of sur- 

rising energy. It eradicates all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Spots, Redness, 
Kec., gradually producing a delicate clear soft skin; transforms even the most 
Sallow Complexion into Radiant Whiteness, producing delicate 
WHITE NECK, HANDS, AND ARMS, 
and imparting a Beautiful Juvenile Bloom to the Compiexion. Successfully 
renders Harsh and Rough Skin beautifully soft, smooth, and even; imparts to the 
Face, Neck, and Arms, a healthy and juvenile bloom ; and to the Skin a pleasing 
Coolness, truly comfortable and refreshing. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR is equally indispensable in the Nursery as at the 
Toilet. Perfectly innoxious, it is recommended by the first Physicians, to be used 
by the most delicate Lady or Infant with the assurance of safety and efficacy, 

ssessing softening and healing properties, and giving, in cases of incidental 
inflammation, immediate relief. 

GENTLEMEN, whose Faces are tender after Shaving, will find it excellent 
beyond precedent, in ameliorating and allaying that most unpleasant sensation— 
the irritability in the skin. 

Sold in Half Pints at 4s. 6d. and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 
CAUTION. 

*,* To prevent Imposition, and by Authority of the Hon. Commissioners of 
Stamps, the Name and Address of the Proprietors is engraved on the Government 
Stamp affixed on the Cork of each Genuine Bottle, 

“ A Row.Lanpd & Son, 20, HATTON GARDEN.” 
TESTIMONIALS OF THE VIRTUES OF 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 

To Messrs. Rowland and Son. 

GenTLEMEN,—I with pleasure acknowledge the singular benefit I have received 
from your excellent Kalydor.—My face, which has been subject to inflammation 
and eruptions, is now restored, and my friends to whom I recommended it, give 
it their Jecided approbation.—Please to send six bottles per bearer of this. 

I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 
Bognor, Sept. 17, 1827. A.H.S. 
Extract of a Letter from a Lady to her Friend. 

** You are sensible any thing that 1 consider will add to your comfort, I feel a pleasure 
in communicating. 

** As you are going to travel, and knowing that you always suffer much from the burn- 
ing influence of the sun, take with you some of Rowtanp’'s Katypor, say two or three 
bottles. You will find it beneficial—I have proved it by experience, and would not be 
without it on any account whatever. It cools and refreshes the skin ; in short, I find it in- 
dispensable—a correct statement of its virtues is in the bills that are given‘with the bottles. 





THE FIRST PRODUCTIONS IN THE WORLD, 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 

The Original and Genuine, a Vegetable Production, possessing salubrious and 
wonderfully nutritive properties, which prevents the hair falling off, or turning 
grey, thickening, nourishing, and preserving it to the latest period of life, &c., and 
has the unequalled property of giving a most fascinating and delectable appearance 
to the hair.—Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Recommended by the most eminent of the faculty, as the mildest yet the most 
efficacious Dentifrice, that was ever discovered, forming an efficient Vegetable 
White Powder, composed of ingredients the most pure and rare, selected from 
Eastern soil, is a never failing remedy for every disease to which the Teeth and 
Gums are liable, and may be used with perfect confidence from infancy to old age: 
it completely eradicates all deleterious matter from the Teeth, firmly fixing them 
in their sockets, and ultimately realizing 

A BEAUTIFUL SET OF PEARLY TEETH! 
operates on the Gums as an Anti-Scorbutic, restoring and sustaining their healthy 
appearance, and imparts Fragrancy to the Breath. In Boxes at 2s. 9d. each. 
Each Genuine Box has the Name and Address on the Government Stamp. 
A Rownanp & Son, 20, HATTON GARDEN. 




















